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Editor’s Foreword 


Reformatories, jails, penitentiaries, and mental hospitals 
are the monuments we erect to-and pay for-inadequate 
education. The function of education is to help the person 
to know and understand who he is, what he is doing, and 
why— the most important learning tasks for each individual. 
This implies the learning of values, attitudes, interests- 
in short, affective processes with more emphasis than has 
been customary in the past, when instruction and guidance 
were primarily or entirely concerned with cognitive proc- 
esses and skills. This means not less of the cognitive but 
more of the valuing, the affective. 

As our schools operate, a large share in implementing 
this function of education will be borne by that aspect of 
education called guidance or counseling. 

In this book the authors are guided by a holistic phi- 
losophy— everything in the learners experience matters. 
They are concerned in competent, scholarly, workmanlike 
fashion with presenting a very teachable textbook for both 
prospective and practicing school personnel with, as their 
title for the book indicates, considerable emphasis on group 
procedures. 

It is not irrelevant here to point to recent social-psycho- 
logical researches that demonstrate that social norms and 
values are particularly effectively learned in small groups, 
ix 
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Such findings tend to point to group guidance— group prob- 
lem solving— as of key importance. 

The authors do not draw a sharp administrative line be- 
tween guidance and instruction. “The making of choices 
which deal with emotional, vocational, and social adjust- 
ment may and should be integrated with instruction,” to 
quote them directly. Ergo, they make no distinction be- 
tween grouping for guidance and grouping for instruction. 
Guidance thus is a function of, and to be optimally effective 
must penetrate, the entire school organization. 

For guidance is not only for the unusual and exceptional 
case. All human beings have problems. Effective and effi- 
cient organization and procedures in guidance are con- 
cerned with all pupils, and much of effective guidance can 
be group process. Much of this will take the form of making 
schooling meaningful for the learner. For while a recent 
poll of the Purdue Opinion Panel shows that about four- 
fifths of high school youngsters like school and find it mean- 
ingful, the remaining fifth who do not find it nurturent 
serve to prevent our becoming complacent concerning our 
effectiveness in meeting the needs of all the children of all 
the people. The present text is well designed to serve as an 
effective educational tool to help meet these needs. 


September, 1937 


H. H. Rummers 



Preface 


Guidance is frequently used to represent many aspects of 
several related operations It can become a meaningful and 
useful term only as these operations are analyzed, organized , 
and brought into focus 

As m the case of education , guidance can be evaluated in 
terms only of how well it helps the individual to understand 
himself and thus develops his personality To this extent 
guidance must always be considered individualistic In some 
instances, the significant effect of guidance is manifest most 
clearly in a face to face situation, on other occasions, how- 
ever, the results are more satisfactory from a group situation 
Strong influences from the psychiatric field have directed 
attention to the potentials of group psychotherapy Other 
influences are coming from studies in group dynamics Dr 
Carl Rogers, in a speech at Columbia University, announced 
that psychology now has the power to control the behavior 
of people He stated that we know how to provide the land 
of leadership which will cause group members to grow, to 
function more effectively and with better spirit We know 
how to establish conditions in a group which will lead to 
increased productivity, originality, and morale We know 
how to provide an interpersonal relationship with the qual 
lties that enable the individual to meet stress with more 
serenity and less anxiety We know how to provide psycho- 
logical conditions in the classroom which will promote im- 
proved personal adjustment as well as learning 
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The authors of this textbook recognize in the foregoing 
ideas that through the use of the group a guidance worker 
can mold human behavior and personality We agree with 
Dr Rogers who stated, "I know of no problem holding 
greater potentiality of growth and of destruction than the 
question of how to live with the increasing power the be- 
havioral sciences will place in our hands, and the hands of 
our children ” * 

This book is written with the conviction that a revised 
concept of group guidance should be presented The older 
and universally accepted concept of group guidance was one 
of a supervisory or administrative nature wherem extra- 
curricular activity constituted the center of the program In 
many school systems the traditional extracumculum program 
is now being integrated into the curriculum itself Nothing is 
“extra" or “allied” if it contributes toward the accomplish- 
ment of worthy educational objectives Furthermore, any 
activity which affects the emotions, attitudes, interests, and 
beliefs of a student should merit consideration m the “guid- 
ance program ” This should include any organized group 
service b) which students gam experiences for intelligent 
personal planning and adjustment 

The authors believe that achievement m self direction 
cannot be entirely realized m individual counseling This 
.objective can be accomplished most effectively in the social 
'contact and interaction so essential for developing social 
sensitivity and cooperative attitudes 

Considerable space is devoted to the core curriculum as 
an environment where group guidance may be attempted 
The core is part of a movement to adjust the curriculum to 

* Quotation from Di Call R. Rogers Speech on the Occasion of the In 
jtallabon of Hollis Orwell as President of Teachers College, Columbia, 
Educators Dltpatch New York, N Y., December 1, 1933, pp 1-4 
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Preface 

the requirement of youth Much is yet to be learned about 
the use of the core, and teachers must constantly adapt and 
modify procedures as experience and research enlighten us 
about learning, teaching, and the effects of guidance A1 
though the acquisition of knowledge is one of the aims of the 
core course, there are other equally important aims such as 
the development of attitudes, ideals, standards of conduct, 
a sense of values, and the ability to work with others 
The authors wish to acknowledge with gratitude the mate- 
rials of the school staff of Harford County, Maryland We 
also wish to thank Helen Ann Willey for her assistance m 
editing the manuscript 

September, 1957 

R D W 
W M S 



PART I 


The Place of Guidance 
in Education 
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The Role of Guidance 
in Education for Democracy 


AIMS OF INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ARE SIMILAR 
Democracy depends upon an enlightened citizemy, upon 
people who can think for themselves, and upon judgments of 
the average man Judgments of man cannot be mtelhgent 
and workable unless they be made on the basis of authentic 
information Judgment is seldom better than the informa- 
tion back of the judgment In a country where technological 
advances are rapid, coinciding with the determination of 
social and political issues by democratic processes, it is of 
utmost importance that the citizens who participate in those 
democratic processes be literate and competent Each indi- 
vidual in a democracy should be equipped to make the great- 
est contribution of which he is capable 
In a democracy the majority has the right to rule, but the 
minority has the privilege of expression and objection It is 
very important that the minority retain these rights for at 
least three reasons First, it is desirable to know just who are 
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the members of the minority; second, these members should 
be allowed to explain their beliefs so that they may be 
adopted or refuted if refutation is necessary; and third, 
every individual is in the minority at times and if one expects 
to express his attitudes, he must offer that privilege to his 
fellows. 

The nature and quality of this majority rule and minority- 
discussion and opinion are rooted in the informational back- 
grounds, the ideals, the attitudes, and the educational experi- 
ence of the members of a democracy. All the children of a 
democracy should be educated at least to that point at which 
they recognize the extent of their opportunities. Still better, 
they should attend public schools until they have attained an 
educational goal commensurate with their varied potential- 
ities. 

NOT ALL THE CHILDREN OF ALL THE PEOPLE ARE 
ATTENDING SCHOOL 

One of the most challenging problems confronting Ameri- 
can schools is to find ways of encouraging more children to 
remain in school and to encourage youth to complete a full 
high school program. In spite of our shift in emphasis to the 
importance of educating the masses, our secondary schools 
are still highly selective institutions. Even in the face of 
state compulsory attendance laws, many schools have not 
made necessary adjustments in methods and curricula, and in 
attitudes of teachers toward less academically able Students, 
to make schooling meaningful and worthwhile for all. In 
many states there is an increasing demand that school at- 
tcndence law’s be universal and effective, and that the schools 
seek to adjust the school program to the large cross section 
of interest and ability found among the children. Eight or 
nine years of schooling are not enough to prepare the aver- 
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age citizen for the complicated duties he faces in a democ- 

ra Dillon (1C) 1 reports that in the average public school sys- 
tem in the United States, 50 percent of the youth who enter 
high school drop out before graduation. This means that each 
year a million or more children and youth are dropping 

of school without completing a high school education. Ho 
ot school wi r who start high school drop 

out before graduation? Who are these high school dropouts? 

»y „ £, 

accomplishments of ^ se P e fathers and mothers, con- 

most of these people Th yvi n S hare in a respon- 

sumers, taxpayers, an , J can tlirive no better 
sibility of democracy, a ; dic ated through the com- 

nor accomplish no ™°* e f „ jts citizens. Should not 

bSTT it a high school education 

in a complex age like ours? . and their lack 

The general ’TactiWtfe F«ent real challenges 

of participation in po • 1 reflected in the approval and 

A 

success of democracy. percent of those eligible 

On an average, smee 192 ony., in the United 

to vote have voted in pre sld . . _ 1 „„C »nv other 


■ The bold face ° u “p e M5o ! ’for E 
ends of chaplets See pp •»"* 
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who did not attend schools, and to influence additional mil- 
lions who did attend but who were not made aware of their 
duties and responsibilities in democracy. 

INTEREST IS IMPORTANT IN LEARNING 
Experienced teachers are generally agreed that pupils 
leam best, and are more free from tensions and frustrations, 
when they can identify themselves with the goals of learning, 
with the end product of the learning activity, in short, when 
the curriculum makes sense to them. Knowledge and mean- 
ing arise only when there is an active and interested response 
on the part of the individual. The real basis of learning is 
individual activity rooted in individual interests, needs, and 
special concerns and directed to the achievement level of 
the individual. Motivation cannot be imposed; it must evolve 
from the stream of learning itself. To be effective in the lives 
ot young people, education must be more than just “home- 

n ’ A r SSOnS 1 j £ et ’ or teac ^ er assignments” entirely 
divorced from student needs and interests 

,Z Ua il l 0 " 3 - 1 ed “ at r has attaiDed significance in our pat- 
tern of training. If education is functional it is useful but, of 

vaSV 7 OSI, |' C t0 pr0vide a program that is equally 
valuable to all pupils It is true, however, that few people 

what th 7 3re interested in and ready for 

n and e ^ ‘ t ^ Helpin S pUpik lo bee °me interested 

the \? b) ? iS m ° re important than teaching them 

subS th ™ ' L° Ste r ring 3 f3V0rab,e a ‘ titud o toward the 

formation^* X ? rf l S rSater Va ' Ue demanding in- 
f ; m , P T k ab0Ut tbe snb J ect While this is not 
X°S,ei“ na l° r professional level, where students 
select their courses, the stand can be defended up to the end 
of the compulsory school program P 
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IMPROVEMENT NEEDED 
With these educational concepts in focus we may examine 
the quality of the schooling that has been provided children 
Has it been sufficiently concerned with the pupils interests, 
his real needs, and his individual future? Has it been suffi- 
ciently concerned with him as an active citizen in a democ- 
racy that most Americans have come to cherish highly ? Or, 
has most schooling throughout the nation persisted m serving 
as a college preparatory program to the neglect of the stu 
dents who will not continue formal education? Is it true that 
most secondary schools are still preparing pupils to enter 
college despite the fact that fewer than 10 percent of them 
will be graduated? 

Is education today sufficiently concerned with helping the 
pupil to become a well adjusted personality who can get 
along with himself and others? Probably the major outcome 
of the school experience is learning how to live with others 
The different subjects studied are merely means to that end 
What is the value of knowing data about any subject if one 
cannot be happy, if one cannot communicate well with 
others, if one cannot find and hold the job one wants? Chap- 
man (9) reports a study of seventy six corporations m which 
90 percent of those who lost their jobs did so because of 
personality characteristics, not because of lack of informa- 
tion, skills, or efficiency These people do not have problems 
of information, they have problems of human relations After 
all, it is how we feel rather than what we know that drives 
us to action How we feel is rooted m our attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, hkes and dislikes, in emotional reactions rather than m 
intellectual opinions 

Creating a school environment, then, in which pupils are 
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happy, in which they feel important, in which they can suc- 
ceed, in which they are helped in personality development 
is of utmost importance. A pupil who is not an active part 
of the class, who is not making some acceptable contribution, 
soon becomes discouraged and wants to drop out Negative 
emotional patterns which interfere with successful living are 
developed. Pupils do not make equal contributions in a 
school program, but they have equal rights to make them. 

IS A. NEW SCHOOL NEEDED? 

The history of education indicates that the Latin Grammar 
School started in Boston in 1635 and finally had to yield to a 
new type of school because it failed to meet the needs and 
interests of the youth it was attempting to serve. The new 
school which largely replaced the Latin Grammar School was 
the Academy, founded in Philadelphia in 1751, “to teach 
pupils the great and real business of living ” The Academy, 
however, also failed in a realization of this practical goal, and 
the public high school was established in 1821. In an effort to 
make education function in the lives of its pupils and grad- 
uates, the high school has added more and more courses and 
subjects until it is at present a miniature university of subject- 
centered courses. The junior high school was introduced 
in 1909 to alleviate the faults of the system, but it, too, 
has developed a curriculum of departmentalized subject 
fields. 

The secondary school, especially, has inherited a curric- 
ulum, largely classical and European, that it has found very 
difficult to modify. The theory of formal discipline has been 
so extended as to justify almost all educational practices. 
School organization, content, objectives, and theories of 
evaluation have been an outgrowth of this doctrine of formal 
discipline. Schools have become examples of autocratic. 
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rather than democratic, organization and hvm g Although 
there has been much discussion about teaching the “funda- 
mentals,” the average high school has faded to produce 
graduates shilled in such a fundamental as, for example, read- 
ing It has also failed to develop an mterest m performing 
important civic duties such as voting Many graduates are 
incompetent in the language and as soon as they are beyond 
the age of compulsory schooling, a large percentage of them 
seem to lose interest in boohs The mcreasmg rate of juvenile 
delinquency indicates that youth of high school age lack a 
clear understanding of democratic ideals and functions or a 
sense of social responsibility Schools provide far too little 
practice in cooperative planning, fair play, sportsmanship, 
unselfishness, understanding the point of view of one s peers, 
and in exercise of judgment on casting a vote Once these 
youths are out of high school they do vety little to add to 
their readiness for citizenship or to augment their knowledge 
of civic affairs or maintain an interest in social problems 

An Analytical View of the High School If high school 
graduates are not socially competent and are not desirous 
of participating in activities of citizenship after they leave 
school, perhaps they have had too little opportunity while 
in school to develop habits of citizenship The ideals, atti- 
tudes, and behavior of good citizenship have been discussed 
so pupils have adequate information, but the habits of par- 
ticipation may not have been developed Scant is the evi 
dence that knowledge is a guarantee of wise conduct Pupils 
need practice in, as well as information about the democratic 
way of life Should schools assume more responsibility for 
creating an understanding and appreciation of democracy 
through the practice of democracy m their everyday activ- 
ities? Is it not important to set up an environment in school 
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m which the habits and attitudes we desire m our graduates 
are actually developed, not just descnbed? 

Are Needs of Pupils Being Satisfied? For several years a 
widespread belief has arisen that most schools have failed 
to adjust then cumcula to the real needs and interests of 
pupils and, consequently, to the best interests of democracy 
Just a few examples may be cited to indicate this behef 

In spite of the fact that since the establishment of the Latin 
Grammar School continuous expansion and reorganization of the 
secondary school curriculum have been m evidence, there is still a 
predominating belief that the curriculum has not kept pace with 
the growing needs of young people nor with social changes To 
deny the existence of dissatisfaction, on the part of many educa 
tors, patrons, and pupils with the typical Amencan secondary 
school is to ignore obvious storm signals Some of the current 
criticism of secondary education is, of course, a result of malice, 
misinformation, or prejudice, but much of it is intelligent and 
well meaning and is the sincere expression of an evolving democ 
racy This criticism is directed toward the twentieth century de 
mands for better adapted, more effechve, and more functional 
programs of education (56) 

Even in 1891 Frank E Plummer insisted that the mission 
of the high school was to make education free, far reaching, 
and fully adequate to the needs of the people Its mam object 
should be to prepare boys and girls for the duties of active, 
useful, and happy lives (46) 

In 1939, Dodds (17) indicated that at least one third of 
the secondary school population was being educationally 
neglected under the traditional program, and that students 
whose abilities and interests did not lie within the academic 
field were finding tlicir experiences in the typical high school 
most unsat isf actor) Nevertheless, lie believed these educa- 
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nine cases ou o • courses and then vocational 
between pupil lug ^ inauguratl on of the Civihan 
interests, or life nee ^ J Youth A ammistration, 
Conserr ation Corps, the educatl0 nal work during 
and other federal agencie dl ° atl0 n of the administrative 
the depression years wa s ““““Th-gh school program 
dissatisfaction with established to aid the educa- 
These "rival" 'ZeTeCCC s alone were given 

tionally neglected At one t m ^ educational 

bud U g d ef The' fact that » “ 

tional institutions 

xf oft? Attention. According 0 
Personality Adjustment Nef* bllc schools at any 
Yoder (72) a million of the to P hosp ,tals for mental 
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vide a training which has as its primary concern not only the 
enforcement of academic disciplines, but also the offering of 
immediate and practical help to the boy and girl. 

Education Beyond the Classroom. Reporting on the con- 
clusions of a Joint Committee for a Changing Curriculum in 
1937, Harap (27) stressed the belief that the four walls of 
the schoolroom must be stretched to include numerous and 
varied experiences in or with factories, farms, slums, picket 
lines, libraries, community stores, pressure groups, legislative 
bodies, and others. A more recent statement has been appro- 
priately made by Norman Cousins (10), “Education fails 
unless the Three R’s at one end of the school spectrum lead 
ultimately to the Four P’s at the other— Preparation for Earn- 
ing, Preparation for Living, Preparation for Understanding, I 
Preparation for Participation in the problems involved in the/ 
making of a better world. . . . [The educated citizen] must 
keep himself up to date in his own field. . . . He needs the 
kind of continuing education that will enable him to think 
and act intelligently in helping to keep up with the vast 
accretions of general knowledge. ... He needs to know 
how to look for and appraise information about the world of 
ideas and events. His country is going to have to make the 
biggest decisions in its history— both for the purpose of assur- 
ing its own survival and for helping to keep this planet in a 
single piece— and this may require some inspired prodding 
by the individual citizen.” 

At the beginning of the Second World War military leaders 
established their own educational systems because they 
thought the schools could not, or would not, accomplish de- 
sirable educational objectives. Many school personnel were 
mobilized by the military services to help with this educa- 
tional program, but the schools were not given the job. Part 
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of the criticism was that school people insist on teaching only 
the traditional subjects and on employing the same, often 
obsolete, methods. Military authorities wanted a new hind of 
school characterized by vital and new teaching techniques. 

In justification of tile schools it may be readily admitted 
that they have never had anything like the financial baching 
accorded the militaiy services, and that (had they heen 
granted adequate financial support), they may well have 
accomplished as much in education as did the military serv- 
ices. Nevertheless, many thoughtful educators have a grow- 
ing concern over such trends and think it is time to take an 
inventory of present school programs in terms of the de- 
mands of an atomic age. 

A Look Ahead. Thus, despite considerable progress, there 
is still much to be done to: (I) make schooling available to 
more and more of our children, and (2) improve the quality 
of tire schooling being received by those in attendance. It is 
conceded that in order to attain these two goals, more money 
must be spent on schooling than the nation is accustomed 
to spending. The annual costs in the United States of educa- 
tion, compared to the costs of tobacco, alcoholic beverages, 
and cosmetics give one reason for concern about the relative 
importance of education in our democracy. Kach year crime 
and delinquency cost us much more than we spend on educa- 
tion, both public and private. While expenditures for educa- 
tion have continued to increase with the growing school 
population, public education s till is not one of the services 
for which we expect to pay veiy much. For instance, our 
annual budget for “preparedness” in 1956, a “peace year, 
was several times our total budget for education. 

To accomplish the educational objectives demanded for 
our children we must have more and better counselors and 
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teachers, we must make audiovisual education more signifi- 
cant in our programs, and we need many more and better 
equipped school buildings. The need is urgent to make 
schooling meaningful and purposeful for young people. Now 
it may well be asked whether this goal, “adequate schooling 
for all citizens of our democracy,” is worth what it will cost. 
Is this goal sound economically? It may be agreed that such 
a goal is sound educationally, or even culturally. But is it a 
good economic investment? Would we in the United States 
be justified, for example, in doubling the educational budget 
of any recent year? 

In 1945, the United States Chamber of Commerce estab- 
lished a committee, with Thomas G. Boushall (57) as chair- 
man, to find the answer to such a problem, and the findings 
indicated that throughout the United States, even through- 
out the South, the level of education paralleled the level of 
economic status or that the economic status paralleled the 
level of education. In certain selected cities and states, the 
committee determined how many people had finished only 
two or three grades of school, how many completed ele- 
mentary school, how many had finished part of high school, 
how many finished high school, how many had any college 
education, and how many had completed college. From these 
findings the Committee made an educational line at the bot- 
tom of a chart to show the degree or amount of education. 
With this base line they made graphs showing the relation- 
ship between educational achievement and such factors as 
magazine subscriptions, salaries received, and rents paid. 
Although the findings should be validated by further study, 
they suggest that “Where schools are best, average incomes 
are greatest,” “Where schools are best, more magazines are 
read, Where schools are best, more telephones are used,” 
“Where schools are best, rentals for homes are highest,” 
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“Where schools are best, fewest men were rejected under 
Selective Service" The Committee also concluded that 
formal education helps people to be producers and good 
consumers, and the educational level of a community has a 

direct relative reflection in its economic status 

These findings are similar to those reported y P 

and Eemmers, e g , “The more that was spent in a state on 

XatTn! both for capital outlay and for — — 
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Poor teachers in a secondary school further increase the num- 
ber of dissatisfied parents. 

Although it would be presumptuous to suppose that guid- 
ance is the answer to the increasing complexity of school 
problems, guidance implements the essential concern of 
democracy for the dignity and worth of the individual. The 
good citizen is not only self-reliant and self-possessed, but he 
is also socially perceptive and cooperative. Guidance should 
assist the individual to adjust to social realities in terms of 
moral and spiritual values and to all other attributes that will 
aid him to become a worthy, useful citizen. 


the rise of the guidance movement 

In this educational setting described above, the need for 
guidance has become apparent. Concerned with the need for 
unproved human relationships, a need for increasing an un- 
derstanding of and a commitment to democratic values, a 
need to acquire skill m cooperative planning, action, and 
luahcm and a need to develop improved relationships 

XTth "a 3117 leaming provided by the 

established S " ldance " ea “ American education has been 
estebhshed. Emergmg from the humanitarian twentieth cen-- 

now eSh S r ^ “ dividuaI differences, guidance 
in its oito right n0U8 ° f pr ° fessional significance to exist 

Regardless of the professional concept of guidance the 

school group activities, whether these be used as assemhlv 

Uon 8r is n |e;me 8 d an ho ed gr ° UpS “ "' hich oc “P a ‘i™al info™! 

fieid “ ps - we are 
s of behavior, broader social 
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knowledge, attitudes, and ideals. Whether these values are 
acquired as a result of direct instruction, individual guidance, 

/'srSi “Si .> >■ ks 

fotal life of the individual. “Guidance i s_a^stonce_gim. J'.. 

personal .problems^IC ? . tra t „; n - ^ ^assn SS^g iis 

gSff.aasSE* 

personal needs, and all individual is assisted in 

what he is. "Under gur ^ trnent to his world, 

making a wholesome, wo ^ n assistan ce in 

More specifically, the m m u objectives, in 

choosing dynamic, ]ish thes e objectives, m 

formulating plans of ac .o^ £ which appear tc . be 

meeting crises and * SLing personal enjoyment in self- 
blocking plans, and m f“* be efficiently achieved 

himself” (67) 

historical fox^™ ( % a . 
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Boston inh' f' Xt f d u by u Frank Parsons > an experiment in 
Boston introduced the first organized program in guidance 

L re todevl t,0 “ a n reC0 ^ itf0n - The ai ” the experiment 
tr^ng of h“d n°r manhood ” b y giving “systematic 
accordL^n d> !t an ^ b f j ’ memo, y> reason, end character, 
o C Sl‘ ““ ^^es." Coincident with this 

BmX New yS “ r ^ EU W ‘ Weaver of 

the uXd s D taT VentUreS Whi ° h deve! °Ped in many cities of 

truancy and de e Ln e ' V f * “ sch ° o1 retardation, 

OWoa’successMvn en r A , S 35 1913 > at Cincinnati, 
lated to include a directoTof £ U 'n anCe pr0gram was sti P u ‘ 
analysis of personality traits anS”^ t f cher counselin g> 
tional needs. Also in^tgit a eurnculnni to meet voca- 

bureau was established inSeattte S ?? 01 guidance 

During the earlv vpar. f .r. ° t0 c °mbat dehnquency. 

a keen interest* the t "’ entielh century there arose 

study of -LT^Wdual Su r C,1 '° n “ d W *> the 

man; Otis, Thorndike h nam “ as Cattell, Binet, Ter- 
in this area. In the fcmiBar 

SnSJKSSl * ™ 

vocational inability. ’ P acement ' occupational trends, and 

their roots i n fom^heres on^^ 0 gUidance concepts have 
psychology, and education Giiid UeiICe j SOdoIogJ ’’ econ °mics, 
edge and techniques of it*"* " p0n thc >™°wl- 

onc of these disciplLs m! Mds ' In some situations 
may be called sm-dane Tnl™"?'™^ abs ° rb aU of "* at 
° ’ ' n facl ’ ,here « real danger that the 
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influence of a discipline may become so strong that it will 
engulf the guidance services to the point where guidance 
as a professional field no longer exists 


THE MAJOR TURPOSE OF guidance services 
The major purpose of organizing guidance services in any 
school is to enable pupils to make wholesome personal adju 

experience are rooted in one 

others arc in a combination < 0 ^ by mampvhting 

In some cases a ^ ustI " teaeherSi programs, or schedules 

the environment-changing . , ons providing work 

at school, improving 

experiences, getting « P- J ses the change must occur 
information courses In attltu de In other words, if 

entirely within the indivi contrl bute to the maladjust- 
environmental conditions ' not be regulated, im- 

ment or emotional dl f Xe"coUcts and anxieties, 

proved, or eliminated to reh* ^ condltl[) ns in which 

then the individual s attitude to d d These e ,he 

he must continue to live [o help p „ pl ls im 

two areas in which ^ “ ^ to total " w' 

prove their personal adjustmen ^ ^ who contributes 

and to themselves Anyone in danc e service Core 

course teac-iici^ 

•"i dfort.ve, S owever ' nnd 

--S'-' 1 »' 
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health, areas of social adjustment, areas of educational prog- 
ress and adjustment, and future vocational adjustment 
needs 

Problem cases are not so much “problem children” as 
they are boys and girls with problems All human beings have 
problems of some land with which they would appreciate 
help Adolescents are especially eager for help that will 
enable them to decide whether they should stay in school, 
how to make and hold friends, how to get along better with 
their parents, how they can discover their real interests, and 
the kind of jobs for which they are best equipped 
If all pupils are to be assisted and all life adjustment areas 
served then staff members and parents, not merely the coun- 
se ors, ave roles to play in the total guidance program 
Counselors and specialists have their particular functions to 
perform Parents, however, probably have the most urgent 
and significant guidance function, and they need help in 
preparing for and pursuing their duties 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR GUIDANCE SERVICES 
Every member of the school staff plays a role m the guid- 
ance program Although the authors prefer the phrase 
£udauce services as a convenient description of an organ 
‘“i g "f n ' e P/W they do not regard guidance as a 
of the ml of 150 ated se ™«s or activities Whether in terms 
desuahle T ° r * g , r r°- Up the find test of glance ,s the 
die ass s,? angem Sdf ^ m a kes httle difference whether 

counsel' " °° Cm \ m c a to one relationship with a 
counselor or as a result of group dynamics 

school ^nersonn T" j tl ' ° Stance program the entire 

^at he role of u° U P^.opate as a cooperat.se team 
That the role of each guidance worker be clarified, however. 
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n ts well to discuss roles as played by teacher, parent, coun- 
seior, ana other specialists 

TirC ROLE OF THE TEACHER AS A GUIDANCE WORKER 
Developmental experiences provide for the continuous ad- 
justment of most normal children From a functional view- 
point, then, the classroom teacher is, and always has been, 
the most important person in the guidance program Because 
of Ins continuous communication with the pupil and his fa 
vorable position for affecting the child’s behavior, the teacher 
will always have a significant guidance role to play This 
does not, however, imply that the teacher must function by 
himself Cooperation of parent, counselor, child serving 
agencies from the community— all who come in contact with 
the child— is essential Guidance cannot be solely the work 
of a teacher, it is rendered by the entire school staff and re 
quires knowledge and skill we cannot require every teacher 
to possess 

If both parents and teachers could do an effective job in 
training and educating children there would be compare 
tively few maladjustments for guidance workers to consider 
Many teachers are still more interested m subject matter, 
however, than they are in children Many teachers continue 
to use fear, sarcasm, shame, and ridicule they still belittle 
and chastise pupils They destroy self respect and self con 
fidence, two characteristics which once destroyed in youth, 
are extremely difficult to reestablish Without self respect 
and self confidence an individual cannot live happily either 
with himself or with others 

In general, teachers know their subject matter, but fre- 
quently they do not know and understand the growth and 
development patterns of children and youth A major re 
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sponsibihty of guidance in a school or school district is to 
help teachers to develop a “guidance point of view,” a 
wholesome, helpful, understanding attitude toward boys 
and girls 

Some ways in which this can be done include 


Faculty workshops aimed at a recognition and understanding 
of goals, programs, and techniques of guidance The school or 
district counselors, printed material in guidance, mental hy- 
giene clinics, and pupil personnel problems can provide sig 
mficant help m such a workshop 

Frequent discussion by the counselor of guidance problems, 
objectives, and techniques as they apply to the school pro 
gram should be helpful 

Arranging a “guidance shelf” or section m the library where 
materials are assembled and made available to teachers will 
help if teachers are sufficiently motivated to use them 
Teacher institutes may be devoted partially or entirely to 
guidance problems 

’ ^guidance workshop under the direction of a local um\ ersity, 
should be encouraged Registration fees may be paid by the 
school or school district, for example, as a means of stimulating 
participation 

3 The principal may ask a teacher who may have been reluctant 
o participate in guidance programs to report to the faculty 
on some new book in the field The information gained by 
mnrW f ^attitude, or being made a spokesman for 
ment ^ P ^ t0 ^ ecome lde "bfied with the mo\e 

7 ' eaCherS Share m and promoting a 

guidance program enlists their cooperation and support 

8 onlva a s7"f.r, Sh °, U,d fr ° m ,0Cal "«=ds -d grow 

on!> as fast as local interest, need and faculty support Tndi 
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The classroom teachers responsibilities in the guidance 
program are (1) understanding the child, (2) assisting the 
child to develop a desirable personality, (3) providing occu 
pational information, and (4) counseling 

Understanding the Child. Teachers who understand chil- 
dren think of their behavior as being caused, recognize that 
each child is unique, and expect children to complete various 
tasks suitable to their age No child is rejected as hopeless 
or unworthy Understanding the child requires an accumu 
lation of information about him, thus a teacher not only 
must have skill in gathering this information but must know 
how to make it useful to himself or when to refer it to the 
specialist 

Developing the Pupils Personality. Teachers who desire 
to develop well adjusted pupil personality must create a 
good emotional classroom climate, avoid placing too great a 
premium on conforming behavior, learn to distinguish be- 
tween normal and abnormal behavior, and acquire a knowl- 
edge of the group process It is imperative, too, to use the 
curriculum content, materials, and relationships to meet the 
needs of pupils, to gam acquaintance with the local commu- 
nity resources, and to transmit to young people an enduring 
faith m American democracy Alertness to symptoms of 
maladjustment is essential, but even more important is to 
eliminate or minimize all school situations which may con- 
tribute to serious personality disturbance 


or more of these ways of reaching teachers is 
a contribution is sure to be made to the imprme 
teacher attitude toward guidance and will be re- 
better teaching and a more understanding relation 
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Providing Occupational Information. Occupational infor- 
mation can be provided by the teacher cooperating with the 
school counselor, by contributing occupational information 
from the teachers experience, by providing group activities 
m citizenship, leadership, and personality, and by interpret- 
ing the vocabonal implications of school subjects By under- 
scormg the occupational value of subjects being studied, by 
emp asizing requisite traits of character for occupational 
success by helping pupils to evaluate important outcomes of 
successful work in addition to salary, and by including 
effective visual and auditory materials the teacher can pro- 
vide a large amount of occupational information 


Counseling. Counseling by the classroom teacher is so well 
mtegrated with instruction that they should be considered 
mm ancous y nderstanduig the child developmg his per- 
X a fi d j P rovldln S occupational information are all 
nerfoL °, "”"**** T ° fte da ™ teacher who 

mswT e 7 nS£ ? mg servlces apart from regular classroom 
selo^As" haS be i° IT" ^ descn P tl0 n ‘ teacher coun- 
th e exa ™P le °f teacher counselor we shall select 

»derahTe 1 1 ° du,les we d '™te con 

siaerable space in this textbook 


Course Teacher’s Responsibdity for Gmdance To 
andlecml cm f ° r ,ndmd “al needs, inte'rests, 

&e ma )° r p ur p- e ^ 

course in most^ uxual Rouble penod granted to the core 
tocher to become ° ,", ere “ 15 ,n “Potion alloivs the 

«... “pit - — rfi 
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course Obnously a teacher can do a better job of studying, 
making complete records for, visiting homes of, and counsel- 
ing half as many students that he meets for two periods a 
day than he can twice the number with whom he males con 
tact for only one period a day In the core course the teacher 
is expected to be sufficiently trained to assume much of the 
program otherwise designated to guidance workers Core- 
course teachers should hold counselor certificates 
In many cases the home room teacher, advisor, or core- 
course teacher will be able to make real contributions to the 
coordinated effort of helping the pupil to improve his per- 
sonal adjustments In many cases, in fact, this teacher under- 
takes the major responsibility of helping the pupil to make 
the necessary adjustments in his successful school and com- 
munity hfe To this extent the teacher is definitely a guid- 
ance worker The teacher is still performing a guidance serv- 
ice when he calls in the counselor on a given case or refers 
the case to the counselor for a personal interview Referring 
the case for discipline or punishment to the principal or to a 
dean assigned to such a task, however, should not be con- 
sidered a guidance service The policing and disciplinary 
services are separate and apart from the guidance services If 
counseling ts to be effective it must be sought by the pupil 
The counselor, therefore, must have the confidence and 
good will of the pupil He will find it difficult to punish a 
pupil one day and expect the pupil to seek his counsel vol 
imtanly the next Thus, it is desirable to separate the disci- 
plinary responsibilities from the guidance services in a 

school , 

In a few ideal situations the core course teacher using this 
double period course for four periods a day is provided two 
periods daily for conferences counseling, home visits, mam 
taming records, and other guidance services This reduces the 
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teaching load sufficiently to make guidance functions pos- 
sible. Such a schedule gives the core-course teacher a maxi- 
mum load of around seventy pupils. Since the core-course 
teacher has the same pupils for at least a year the stage is 
set for a genuine guidance service. Such a goal, of course, is 
seldom approached in the majority of schools in the nation. 
In many schools with a seven-period daily schedule, core- 
course teachers have three double periods of core-course 
work and a single period for conferences and counseling. 

In numerous other schools, where core-course programs 
are not in operation, group guidance responsibilities are 
divided among selected teachers. Counselors have some 
teaching responsibilities in addition to counseling in most 
schools. 


THE ROLE OF THE PARENT IN GUIDANCE 
Psychologists generally consider the early years of the 
youngster’s life the most significant in his personality devel- 
opment. His emotional patterns and his fundamental per- 
sonality characteristics are rather definitely formed before 
he even enters school. The influence of the home, then, espe- 
C1:l j . w' . uencc of the mother, is more important in shap- 
ing Ills life than is that of the teachers and the school. How 
e acquires eating habits, sleeping habits, toilet habits; how 

1 1 ir 6 ln , tc V 1 P cr tantrums; how thumb sucking or 
bed wetting are dealt with, will determine to a large extent 

t :c,l. a a n nd“ eSS ° f the makd i uslments he develops 

commnT an R m'u P rob,ems ' Whether an individual will 
“X noon no V r fr ° m bis P roblem depend 
vdonedT V “ tItUde ° r d0minant em °tional pattern de- 

areshr Z T . Scbo ° k manv pupils who 
arc shy, reticent, tinud, overinhibited, fearful-who, in facing 
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difficult problems, Bee from reality into their own dream 
world At least half of our hospital beds at the present time 
are filled with patients experiencing the extremes of these 
emotional disturbances Some other children m school are 
bullies, they are the aggressive, defensive, law breaking, 
fighting” pupils The extremes of these fill our jails, prisons” 
and penitentiaries 

The remaining children learn to compromise their diffi- 
culties and adopt socially acceptable behavior Sometimes 
they fight bach, and at other times they run away from their 
problems, but as long as they can compromise, sublimate, 
and engage in reciprocity they are still normal and mentally 
well Nobody, of course, ever reaches complete emotional 
maturity Our job as parents, teachers, and guidance spe 
cialists is to help children to solve their problems, rather than 
to engage in fight or flight 

It is possible that guidance for parents is the most impor 
tant area of guidance In proportion to the excellence of the 
work done by parents with their children, guidance workers 
in the schools will have fewer complex problems It is not 
beside the point here to note that most high school young- 
sters will themselves shortly be parents 

The Role of the Attendance Officer. It is desirable for each 
school to have a teacher, or the principal, with some free 
time available for checking on attendance and following up 
absentees Serving as an attendance officer, he may foster 
optimum attendance through home visits, letters to the 
home, telephone calls interviews with pupils who are ab 
sent, planning attendance graphs or charts m which goals 
are set for each pupil and improving home school relation- 

Possibly one of the first signs of trouble or maladjustment 
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on the part of a pupil is repeated absence Absence causes a 
pupil to fall behind in his school work, and he becomes dis- 
couraged and begms to dislike school Such an attitude usu- 
ally results m his getting more and more behind, and he may 
begm to experience failure m some of his classes Early and 
persistent checking on absences, then, should prevent many 
pupils from developing such problems, and should minimize 
the seriousness for many of those who do Thus, the services 
of the attendance officer may be considered part of the guid- 
ance program ° 


The Role of the Counselor. Numerous titles may be given 
to the individual who accepts the role of the counselor in 
the guidance program From an administrative standpomt 
he may be known as counselor or vice principal The primary 
responsibility of the counselor is the counseling of pupils, 
parents and teachers Whenever he acts as a public relations 
agent about the guidance services in the community or super- 
vises activities he may be serving m the role of “director of 
guidance Whether the guidance specialist serves as director 
of guidance or counselor will depend upon special circum- 
stances and administrative arrangements The personality of 
e counselor and his ability in human relationships wall de- 
termine to a large degree his effectiveness as a coordinator 

vemenP ° unselmg aC ?? faes of the counselor have been con- 
veniently summarized by Rothney and Roens (49) as follows 

1 Interpreting test results to students 

££2 StUdents “ «"> of appropriate courses and 

3 mrnedud^iroMdures ^ 

4 Stimulating students to maximum efforts 
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5 Providing occupational information and stimulating students 

6 AssTstg U rtud r e”ts f Tmahn g choices of educational inst.tu- 

V. means for Bnaucmg postschool 

— “tandtech- 
9 Z ^aTaSTd^ to analyze then adjustment 

s 

adequately Blled q, at pupl ls do not come voluntarily 

has been their experienc P f j concem to them 
a „ddonot r Umgly^F°“^ e O by ^ 

The counseling which ^ pressure| an d the 

selor has often been ■ to effective counseling 

“permissive” *”*&%%%£** has been too far re- 
has been disregarded _ m the classroom It has, 

moved from the cen * ’ might have been had this 

therefore, been less valuab e than ^ ^ 

same counselor been in close 

room situations probably the heart of a guidance 

Individual counse i g P ^ g permlsS i V e basis, should 
program Personal in e ’ j, 0 f the school Counseling 
be available to any ^” era g e pu pils and tlieir commonplace 

problems r, Id be a specialist, the one best trained 

The counselor s ou the one with authority to 

m conducting personal intern 
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make such adjustments in a pupils program as will contrib- 
ute most to his school success. 

Since qualifications of the counselor constitute the prime 
requisite of effective guidance, the counselor should be se- 
lected with considerable care. Besides having a good back- 
ground in the psychology of personality, he should be a real 
confidant, an individual who has a sympathetic understand- 
ing of pupils, who will listen attentively, will not moralize, 
and who will not betray pupil confidence. 


SUMMARY 

It is believed that guidance services have a responsibility 
in a school or a school district: 

1. To help parents understand their children better so that the 
s ^ cars G the child s life will be happy, constructive, whole- 
some, and conducive to the establishment of a good mental 

mentta*isjot tl0n ' A1 ‘ Paient5 DEed Mp aDd enCOUra S e - 

rinlec nf CrS understant f an d work in harmony with prin- 
need m ° hlId a " d deve!o P m ™t. Even the best teachers 

in aeS T rage > me | lt ’ ^ ,eachers need hel P urgently 

work 5; ! ^sr t in which pupik - - d 

3 ' S thimse’lvf t °,’“, d '! rstand themselves; to face reality; to 
o rata con^o ^ Pr ° blems in better Perspective; and 

eve S r r“aeh e -„r r * ° wn a “ d behaWor. No one 

in adulthood. mam ™ com P Ie,e emotional maturity, even 

4. To provide counseling services of high caliber. 

vid^arard'mal 0 ' V *** res P°-sibilities to certain indi- 

duUes ac»m^ 8 ™ e for the achievement of 

duUes accompanying these responsibilities permit an 
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administrate framework within which a guidance program 
can be evolved 1 ° 

Better individual adjustments should be the goal of guid- 
ance and all those special services established m a school or 
school district aimed directly at implementing such personal 
adjustments become the guidance program, or guidance 
services There are, of course, overlappings between guidance 
services and educational services, especially m group guid- 
ance and m the core course Guidance services, however, 
attempt to develop better personal adjustments, while in- 
formational outcomes may be considered to be the major 
responsibility of educational services 
In addition to the best efforts of parents, teachers, and 
core-course teachers some pupils will need individual help 
from counselors or other specialists Referral of such special 
cases to appropriate agencies is often necessary It is be- 
lieved, nevertheless, that ideally these students should re 
ceive their assistance within the school wherever possible 
At school are found the records and the individuals who are 
best acquainted with the pupil needing help The District 
Supervisor of Guidance Services should work through the 
schools m so far as possible in an attempt to bring together 
the pupil, one or both of his parents, the principal, the coun- 
selor or attendance coordinator, or both, and the accumu- 
lative records on the pupil This group becomes a Guidance 
Advisory Council 

The core course teachers, home room advisors, and the 
counselors are key people in the schools guidance program 
Most core course teachers are also class advisors The ad- 
visors make and keep the supplemental? or individual in- 
ventory record, hold interviews both with pupils and parents, 
make home visits, give psychological tests under the direc- 
tion of the counselor, help determine cases requiring addi- 
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tional help, refer such cases to the counselor or to the school 
disciplinarian as the need indicates, for further counsel or 
correction 

All individuals who conduct some specific service aimed at 
enablmg pupils to make better personal adjustment perform 
guidance services Core course teachers, home room advisors, 
the coordinator, the principal, student council members, 
certain committees charged with improving pupil morale, 
and the counselors are guidance workers Some are better 
trained m certain phases of the program and are known as 
guidance specialists The counselor, especially, should be a 
specialist Still other specialists may include the medical 
staff, the social workers, and a psychiatrist These special 
individuals carrying on specific assignments to enable pupils 
to improve their personal adjustments, then, constitute the 
administrative framework in a school or a school district 
within which a beneficial guidance program can be achieved 
Such an organization assembles guidance services and chan- 
nels them through definite and specific avenues 

y SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

wav ST t0 f imp 5° ve teac hmg is to improve teachers One 

actenst.c7of° Ve f T 13 ** teacherS to > ow from Char 
inv ” Fo11ol P t0 Characteristics of good teach 

aJenfhcI g ““ ^ of §°°d and poor char 

3 Ch l“fir f° f g m d “g and th e good teacher 
is lair, firm, fnendly, understanding 
Has high regard for his profession t 
Is free from distracting mannerisms 
Is enthusiastic about his subiect 
Loves people and loves life 
Is cooperative, prompt, dependable 
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Can motivate pupil achievement 

Makes school work meaningful and interesting 

Likes to teach ' 

Is well groomed 

Tries to send all students home happy every night 
Is well aware of the importance of the three Asm per- 
sonality development Affect on. Achievement, 
Acceptance 
“Earns” respect 
Has a good sense of humor 
“One you can talk to ’ 

b Characteristics of poor teaching and the poor teacher 
Is moody 
Is unpredictable 

Is 'easy,” "wishy washy,” lacks control 
Is lazy, expects more of others than he js willing to give 
himself 

Has favorites, pets scapegoats 
Is untidy in personal appearance 
Dislikes teaching 
Motivates through fear 
Gets mad” often 
Demands’ respect 
Does not explain things well 
Never admits being wrong 
Is domineering and bossy 
Talks too much 

Embarrasses and belittles pupils 
Acts superior to pupils 

Thinks his assignments are the only important assign 
ments m the school 

(1) Add additional characteristics to one or both lists 

above , 

(2) Check yourself as objectively as you can against each 

characteristic listed 
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c Work out a plan for improvement in which you can move 
from the area of “poor characteristics” into the area of 
good characteristics, if your objective evaluation indi- 
cates such a need 
(1) Do you think it is true that 
a Tense teachers have tense pupils? 

b If teachers hate to teach they have students who hate to 
learn? 

c A warm, friendly, helpful relationship between teacher and 
pupil is the school’s greatest need today? 
d The teacher teaches what he is as well as what he knows? 
e The classroom is a reflection of the quality of the teacher? 
ic persona ty of the teacher is more important m growth 
teaches? 3 * * 6 °^ ment °* stu( *ents than the subject the teacher 

2 according tcrthe dnecti'mf ^ * 

3 mtLTttTn h® CerS el l C,ed because 'W are fit office 
beCaUSe ** belon S <0 the gang that runs 

b meetings? ^ "*"■ ^ “P™"* » club or homeroom 

C ^ C ° mmi,tcc - d oes the representa- 

A n „ £ A. u " se “ sh ’y of hu time and enerev? 

losing aiTatMet.Tc™tSt? fiShtS ^ ^ ° f vl0,ence ^ 

prejudices, ^i^mtemsb? 116 SCh °°' ab ° Ve P ersonal desires, 

f When members of a c!i« ,i„ 

courtesy and ss.thout losing tempers'? y d ° ""‘ h 
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g Do students serve as discussion leaders in class? 
h Do opportunities exist for leading meetings? 
i Do students have a voice in the Student Council and 
home room councils? 

/ Are opportunities provided m the school lor student plan 
mng, initiative, resourcefulness? 
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The Psychological and 
Pedagogical Bases for Guidance 


GUIDANCE TOWARD EMOTIONAL STABILITY AND 
PERSONALITY MATURITY 

It is not so much "what you know" or "whom you know” as 
it is “how you feel” that makes the real difference between 
adjustment and maladjustment. How you feel depends upon 
the personality you have developed. It depends upon your 
attitudes, appreciations, relative values; and upon the emo- 
tional climate in which you live. How you feel depends upon 
the degree of emotional maturity you have achieved. Grow- 
ing up emotionally is so difficult that most people fail to 
reach maturity in all emotional aspects of life. 

Each individual has an emotional pattern of his own, and 
emotional disturbances arise when others try forcibly to alter 
his behavior or impose externa! pressures. If we desire to 
facilitate emotional growth we cannot use force with success; 
we must work with children at their maturity level and 
progress with them at their own rate. Too much external 
pressure usually results in slower growth as well as in dis- 
couragement and frustration. 

41 
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— — • t/t VjrUlUUdte 

Emotional tensions may be minimized and an inner feeling 
of well-being may be fostered by discovering an individual’s 
emotional patterns and working harmoniously with them. The 
degree to which we can do this with young people will deter- 
mine die nature of the by-products accompanying emotional 
growth. These by-products may be comfortable inner feel- 
ings of security or they may be feelings of fear, anger, or 
anxiety. Beginning at birth and influenced by the diverse 
experiences and obstacles he encounters, these feelings are 
the product of all the child’s actions and interactions with 
nis environment. 

Accompanying every act of a person’s life, then, is an 
mner feehng or response of satisfaction or discomfort. Each 
feehng so mfluences subsequent feelings that a pattern of re- 
vival Lll f0nned Wl ” Ch he ' PS determi ne whether an indi- 
capped SI0W UP ernotiona % ““tuns or emotionally handi- 

to tell XT™' *° r teacbers as is for parents to be able 
pattern ^ ' "v" “ individual * Mowing a normal 

Lees occur u na r y / 0 '? ' A m > riad of Mipient distarb - 
in tLir dete" t 1C » “ T ihe eye of teac *Ls untrained 
aggravated bv T 7 dis(urbana « are increased and 

«£. * baba ™r P ab 

domineering, worried jealous /f 1 ™ has ” P ’ aCe for fuSSy ’ 
ence may be deletcrii • ’ boastbl ' teachers. Their influ- 

future inmates of penaUnshtuHo **?. pUpik - ^ 

now in our classronme j • ° nS an( ^ menta ^ hospitals are 
young p^ple“ L*? m r h ° meS - Th0 — dsof these 
fear, suspicion, timidity davd 1Eg P rob lems of failure, 
need sympathetic, undmlandinT"'?! ^ de P ression - The >' 
The responsibility of Eu i r i„ and Wlse treatment. 

y ‘ 8 u ‘dance services in an educational 
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program is to facilitate the development of emotional stability 
and personal, ty maturity If we are to contribute materially 
and consistently to such personality integration we need 
to know as much as possible about emerging emotional pat 
ternT and establish a definite administrative framework 

Sssesssse 

vantage 

PERSONALITY NEEDS 
Basic needs of p 

psychological basis or S“‘ M) organic needs, (2) ego, 

Organic Needs TheS< j /tho^thmgTttorcontribute to a 
vidual and are P r ™ arl J , peara nce Factors contributing 
healthy body and P h y sical .^considered as the necessities 
t0 a healthy body a "mgTeW exercise, play, work 
of life, including fo0 ^\ C '° , Appearance also is an essential 

rest, sunshine A S°° d ^development If a person deviates 

organic need in personahty dev P e he may develop 

markedly from the norm » “ PP (o develop a wholesome 
peculiar behavior patter^ If h ^ pf those thmgs that 

and personal worth 
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anything else a person wants to feel secure, and Dr Sigmund 
Freud believed that a person’s primary need is to love and 
be loved 

An important ego need is a frequent and intense feeling of 
success A feeling of personal competence results m a sense 
of responsible self trust, of honesty m self-judgment, of fair- 
ness toward others It includes the satisfaction of matching 
ones powers against a tough job and proving them to be 
equal Where competence is shght, emotional immaturity, 
ear, defensiveness, and a failure to accept responsibility are 
ely accompaniments Unfavorable competition over an 
extended penod undermines that feeling of personal compe- 
tence so important m personality development 
If a person has developed adequate knowledge, skills, 
a ltu es, and habits he can assume responsibility without 
anxiety e then has adequate psychological adjustment or 

realized 1 Tnrti ”! a,0r ego satl sfactions are being 

f \ , c < ^ e g ree that his skills, information, and habits 

tail to be commensurate with his responsibilities there is a 
margm of constant threat to his security and pr.de This 
tolls hT 3 ""I 111 ° f fear and 15 soil m which frus- 
Froml, h eUig r e . nt defenslveness > dogmatism develop 

mefficltl h ’ may deVeI ° P tec W"es ° f 

Numermis h ex P anslve P r °m.ses or uninhibited verbosity 
chllldlPT 61115 !™ been “"ducted, both with 
tartiT' m the ™ b ) ects been forced 

vas complete!) deprived of th h e 'P R enences ^ subjeCt 
personal achievement This em l i Srat f cat,on of success f 
experimentation seems to justify 
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the concept that veil-behaved, quiet, vrell mannered chil 
dren lm/become nervous, excited, hostile, and ‘ 

under such treatment, that trying to solve impossible prob- 

'tnSZS are bemg forced over a long 
period of time to attempt prablems beyond toab^ 

entirely out of dletf ' nter “‘^? s ’” t e need of guidance 
behavior patterns and may P personal failure 

If a growing feehng o e g ort should be made 

Seriate an Snm! nt in^h.ch an emergmg Penality 
expenences success often and “ ^ vaIue on t ] ieir per- 

il is natural for humans £ B ^ g human b eing 
sonal worth Beyond a y 1 t0 have the satisfying 

craves to be justified in essent > ]aUy ng ht m what lie has 
conviction that hehas an j the gangster and cnmmal 

said or done Modern ‘ { tb Quislings and cnmi 

world are replete 1°^ heinous and vicious 

nals who did their be nese criminals per 

acts before their leg P h aps, to change the course 

formed their acts not o of P feebngs of gu.lt Every- 

of the law as to relieve he „ y et> each individual 

one seehs respect and pubhc « gm ^ a 

should lean. to Xvidual hm.tat.ons ThisreaksUc 

rngtohisowntalen^anduidiv t0 re cogmze Ms 

approach to self tbhmate, weaknesses B ta 

status and n°™P enSa ‘" p° t ’ It should also enable him i to d. 
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wanted, of belonging, of being successful, are all important 
if these ego satisfactions are to be achieved. 


Social Needs. Social needs are based upon the desire to 
render service and to get along with others with no thought 
of material gain. Of the opposing forces preventing the satis- 
faction of social needs, egotism is perhaps the strongest. 
Frequently an individual is occupied with fretting, worrying, 
nagging underrating normal health— in general, making life 
miserable both for himself and others. Furthermore, indi- 
viduals who live in terms of self-interest often compensate 
by giving material advantages to others. Large charities, for 
example, are sometimes undertaken by wealthy, self-interest 

npncnK W ?J ense a S0cia ^ satisfaction and crave com- 

: .' 10n ' esc material gifts, however, are not as satisfy- 

wdal "beds as is giving personal 
who is ve ° lerS • * S is exern pbfied by the egotistical father 

self-interT^d ftTTV? maintain a balance between 

energy to civic activiti.* r* y glve tune > money, or 
impoverished for those ’ve” *!, a 

parents who live onlv in ° ^ e other hand ’ 

realization of ego ne eds h ° ^ chiIdren fail in “ 

realization of tile three ldua ,s who achieve a balanced 

social-are usually f ree f r ™ L° f need ?~° r S anic . ego, and 
tions and attain enough rvo _ us disorders and frustra- 

Without serious disturbance^Comra * tabiI “ yto face rea,ity 

lon^incs for , * . nt * an 'vise, individuals whose 


Agings for affection, un^“^ 


are per- 
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sistcntly thwarted may develop frustrations and misbehavior 
nnltoms i . 


satisfying E“>' Uoboly, 

pensatmg for failure to a . oerfect personality 

Of course, ever reaches and —us perfedtp ^ 

integration Growing «P d J both t0 the nature of 
process always in a s . an[! t0 t h e nature of his 

tlic individual at any g ,v ’ ss an( ] c hange No per- 

cnvironmcnt during pc™ , adjusle d in every way all 
son is completely and adeq y c haractenstics, and 

deviate from the accc P‘* d "°™ natura l and normal Extreme 
such deviation is rcc0 S" , cat disturbances in the lives 

deviations, however, produce s dcrab)e con eern and 

of individuals and cause society 

expense tensions that demand outlets for 

Maladjustments creat fine achievements or m 

expression which .^“artists, and inventors are com- 

serious crimes Many autho r, an ^ * ereate eq udibnum 

pensatmg for such tensions ^ out]e :ts of expression 

Unfortunately, in searchi g b nces of various kind 

SSsSgSSSg 

tS&s&xhzx* 

fuddennessofonse,the 

habits and attitudes of a 1 
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As we observe in our classrooms developing personalities, 
coming as they do from all kinds of homes and living under 
all kinds of environmental pressures, we discover that most 
children are completely adequate emotionally. Some, how- 
ever, appear to be adequate in a favorable environment but 
inadequate in hostile circumstances. Stall others (this group 
representing the extreme deviates), seem to require a con- 
trolled environment at all times. This group of individuals 
can be assisted only by the psychiatrist. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there are some symptoms accompanying types of devia- 
tion which, if observed and corrected in an early stage, may 
change the course of the emotional pattern. In an attempt 
to assist t e guidance worker to identify some of these incipi- 
ent emotional disturbances the authors have prepared a list 
ot symptoms noted in Figure 1. 


Pcpil's Hare 


_Teacher's Hare_ 


i a logy far In Elerertary School Children * 

gt gg y 
Xeiar Ho 

*' atall y n ° lSyChlld - overe * ci table, pugnacious, 

durirg cla^s 5 * 113, Sleep3 on hls ar = or his desk 

= i: %zrk e > 7c3e * t!i th ° *">*• 

• K tru eE °contrle. 

8- He is a child .i*k do ”ot belong to bin. 

MUr, f£?r neUr ° UC 

• w v> „, " *2-dlstortion of the countenance. 
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. couth activity. 

eye twitching. 

excretory aativity-orten spitting, for 

. example. 

» choc ^ . crying. 

*hich) giggling. 

sniffing. 

«__throat clearing. 

fidgeting. 

caking contortions. 

9. Ho is coody, variable, now gay, now depressed 

iO. He is cruel and malicious. 

— . —11. Ho is cowardly. 

— — __12, Ho is suspicious 

_I3. Ho is self -defensive, everybody is picking on 

him, in his estimation 

These traits of deviations represent distress signals 
sent out by an emotionally disturbed child These 
patterns of behavior are caused by feelings of uneasiness, 
loneliness, or rejection. To change one's behavior it 
is necessary to change the way one feels, to change the 
way one feels It is necessary to change one’s experiences 
so that feelings of security, personal worth, and accept- 
ance gradually take the place of one's negative feelings 

Happy, veil-nourished, guilt-free children do not indulge 
in neurotic mechanisms or in delinquent behavior They 
are simply not motivated to do so. 

Figure 1 

If three or more teachers check the same trait for a given 
pupil, that trait should be observed over a period of a few 
months If it continues, the pupil should he reported for care 
to the principal, counselor, nurse, doctor, or psychiatrist No 
reference should he made to the youngster about the disturb- 
ance, but everything possible should be done to strengthen 
the deficiencies in his personality Some pupils exhibit ner- 
vousness under the stress of novelty and adjust well as they 
become acquainted with the school Following an illness a 
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child may temporarily exhibit some symptoms which dis- 
appear with sufficient rest and proper diet. 

an emotionally mature individual 

An emotionally mature individual, a well integrated per- 
sonality, has a variety of different interests— he can absorb 
mself in work, m thought, m recreation, in loyalty to others 
e can look at himself objectively He can see his goals in 
relation to his potentialities and his present objectives in 
relation to future objectives He has a philosophy of life in 
v 11 c 1 le can find his relationship to other individuals and to 
society He can manage his emotions of love, fear, hate, and 
pleasure for his own benefit as well as m service to others 
He can face life honestly and realistically 

ar , e , n0t bom Wltb personahties but rather with 
nate abilities and tendencies which have the capacity of 

hZrna,t Sed T tnU * att ’ t '’ d «, feelings P a nd\e 
tain n cL T, S com P rlse Personality Developing cer- 
d "e™ ned h y u characte » st.es may, m part, be 

Oie dTc«,on i^°n , V u Ual He bas to dccide ’ oW'<™g h 
to be what n !° m del ‘ berate ’ of a person he is 

how he mat r' 5 .n h ‘ m5e,f he "“•* ‘° ™FOve, and 

can pnn.de entomagerent fhtottr Pr0gram 3 SCh ° 01 
which the indivwlttnl b i 1 thr ough an environment m 

Of the “„Tet and antiet g ° a! Dr ln some 

to which he can be helptd" to^fac^ “ 1 ^ mimmized and 
hihties ^ * ace rea hties and responsi- 

«^nmang 0 o! n of hiddt™ mT?" °‘ he ^ b ° 

needs It is a resnonsih.l i t 3 a ^l ustments and unrealized 

to rccogmrc these nceds'ot mah^T 0 "° rkcrs ln a scho °' 
to rcmo\c them Scolflmrr a dj»stments and make plans 
cm Scolding, punishing, or ridiculing usually 
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aggravates, rather tlnn alleviates, the trouble Punishing or 
scolding mi) stigmatize a child as a had boy or a problem 
child and thus increase the tendency to m.sbehave Dis 
ephne must be achieved by the individual . "tbenn 
nosed Too often our behavior is determined by the proximity 
P i . erUp rpa T f G 5 t of effective discipline is 

fear, and in the case of a child, tie my ^ ^ 

control once the fear is remo educated person In 

should he one of the offer ‘ ^he correct answer to 

rare instances pumshme y ]n fl lcted , however, 

certain behavior Before P [rcatment to which the indi 
we should determine the yp aggravate the 

vidual has been ^“^^^"t.on Punishment 
problem, rather than c an^y response 

should never be retaliation whlc] ” p uplI s can make better 
Creating an envir0I T" JS a s] „ nl £Lnt goal of a guidance 

personal adjustmen s ment ° mcludes meaningful cur 

program This total techniques group gmd 

riculum acceptable me hod J * b . weU trained 
ance, and individual «" ce servlces provide a natural 

guidance worker, grO d Pg ]o d ment wholeso me and well 

- 

«° WDOES ^guidance worker 

Probably the primary requisite of course, 

s the ability to *** P^JZonis unV which .earn 

a understanding f knowIedge the leanuug P 


the aonii/ cucumstancei, ^ „ ffprnnt s 

-srtts such of 

br both counselor frustration Learning new 


“ new 

defeatism discoura 0 
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social behavior is basically the same as learning a skill in 
reading, writing, or arithmetic Both types of learning result 
in the energizing, selecting, or directing of conduct Guid- 
ance personnel are concerned with the lea rnin g of attitudes 
and habits associated with personality as well as with aca- 
demic learnings 

In view of the recent progress m the field of learning, 
along with the dev elopments m biology , anthropology , and 
educational psychology, some serious objections can be raised 
to earlier concepts of learning It is appropriate to discuss 
very briefly at this point a few concepts or theories of learn- 
ing and conclude with a functional learning concept At the 
outset let us state that a concept of learning is an evolving 
one i any problems are still unsolved and todays answers 
e mo lfied in terms of future findings and develop- 


that th ^ a ^ n ' COry - ° ne earl > of learning is 

dnlW m ‘t d 13 ^ 3 reservolr t0 be filled by memorizing, 
3 k a " re Peahng facts The mind is Rea was tablet 

drill p act , t t.’ U ^° n "^ lc ^! m P ressl0nsare madebj constant 

The authors RbCTrWvrerhftlriffa^^T d 

ber “„eda ftcr a for Y ^ l«™a cLnot 

to draw concl^^tf "V' W it is unwise 
nonsense sv liable e ex P en ments of Ebbmghaus with 

« possible that half oUhe'facb elea^d? 0 e0n f ude that ’* 
vanish within 60 minutes after liXmng 




& j be 

'XlcCraw 
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facts tint arc retained are likely to be closely associated 

the individuals interests We are more prone o hear 
me incus i ii he actua]] sald 
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find little support from his t ^“ ry and reclting g allegiances, or 

for memorizing codes of <1 ds q{ time for character 

StSMi -ces that have significant 
results 

Tacult) rsjcholog) T 'j* a ^ , J] )e ^nnd°haT many faculties or 
of learning indicates that t judgment or imagina- 

functions such as reason. e ^ facu Ity to improve and 

tion, and that learning ‘ S “ j f acu lt,es may be compared to 
strengthen it These ™ nlal deveIoped through exercises and 

mental muscles which can b 5 * musc les are developed 

mental gvmnast.es ' sub ject matter which is im 

The medium for such tram, g mentaI function it is to 
portant only m cs develops reasoning and 

develop For examp f’ ™{ ty f discrimination and J“ d g m ® 

~M==S.5L^ 

transfer occurs only 
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are identical to the elements needed in another situation 
Although the writers of this text believe that the theory of 
transfer of training has been largely repudiated, it is still use- 
ful to regard transfer possible when the specific situations to 
be transferred are learned in a natural settmg Citizenship, 
for example, if learned in school, may result m good citizen- 
ship m out of-school community life 
The rejection of the concept of formal discipline has re- 
su te in the enrichment of the curriculum with activities and 
experiences selected not primarily because they train the 
mind, but for other reasons, often because of their practical 
importance m everyday life The rejection of the so called 
acu y psyc o ogy began with the recognition of individual 
' °! S” lm P° rtance of education to society, of the 

posed bv rh f f 16 w d u,‘ dUal ha PP ,ness of ‘he pupilf aU pro- 
posed by Charles W Eliot in 1869 r r 

Thorndike' nrnlTf I he ° ry - T1>e experiments of Pavlov and 
stimulus resnn' 1 " S *? n ? sclenll ® c support for accepting a 
tho3 ! e r d0g? In thls a 5 e of heavily traveled 
tmuine down a h ° t,™ f ° ass0 1 c,ate cr ossmg the street or con- 
^ Wa y green or red lights or other 
r-.X„tt^r dS ' We beC ° me "conditioned” to 
mcnts Wh.ch support^ con ? artlcuIar ' va y Early expen- 
"ere performed by the Hurnf ' nE lheor y ° f Ieaming 
rang a bell mst hJn ? scent, st, Pavlov, when he 

hclhfood sltuabon'w a, rcncaf ^ d ° gS , f0 ° d < 34 > After * he 

that the dogs secreted sain a tunes Pavlov noticed 

“ErSffS’"*' 

0 been verified liy additional cv- 
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perimcnts using other situations For instance, a loud disturb- 
ing noise is created each time the child starts to play with 
rabbits He associates rabbits with fnghtenmg noises (23) 
Countless other examples may be recalled as we examme the 
sources of many of our fears of, or pleasurable responses to, 

such things as dogs, snahes, or people , M 

Maty w as told by her first grade teacher that if she won d 
take an easy booh home and read to her mother she would 
Lam to “ad Arriving home Mary found her mother had 
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are identical to the elements needed m another situation 
Although the writers of this text believe that the theory of 
transfer of training has been largely repudiated, it is still use- 
ful to regard transfer possible when the specific situations to 
be transferred are learned in a natural setting Citizenship, 
for example, if learned m school, may result m good citizen- 
ship in out-of-school community life 

The rejection of the concept of formal discipline has re- 
sulted m the enrichment of the curriculum with activities and 
experiences selected not primarily because they train the 
mind, but for other reasons, often because of their practical 
importance m everyday life The rejection of the so-called 
faculty psychology began with the recognition of individual 
differences, of the importance of education to society, of the 
desirability of the individual happiness of the pupil, all pro- 
posed by Charles W Eliot in 1869 

The Conditioning Theory. The experiments of Pavlov and 
Thorndike provided some scientific support for acceptmg a 
stimulus response psychology In this age of heavily traveled 
thoroughfares we learn to associate crossing the street or con- 
tinuing down a highway with green or red lights or other 
traffic signs In other words, we become ‘conditioned” to 
react to green or red lights m a particular \\ a) Early experi- 
ments which support the conditioning theory of learning 
were performed by the Russian scientist, Pavlov, when he 
rang a bell just before giving his dogs food (34) After the 
beff food situation was repeated sev erai times Fa\ fov noticed 
that the dogs secreted sab\a whenever the bell was rung 
and concluded that the) had come to associate bell ringing 
with food getting Each time the bell rang saliva was secreted 
to prepare the anticipated food for digestion 

Pavlov’s conclusions have been verified b) additional cv 
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pcriments using other situations. For instance, a loud disturb- 
ing noise is created each time the child starts to play with 
rabbits. He associates rabbits with frightening noises (23). 
Countless other examples may be recalled as we examine the 
sources of many of our fears of, or pleasurable responses to, 
such things as dogs, snakes, or people. 

Mary was told by her first grade teacher that if she would 
take an easy book home and read to her mother she would 
Jeam to read. Arriving home Mary found her mother had 
become ill and thus could not listen to a reading lesson. In 
two weeks the mother had died, and Mary associated the 
loss of her mother with reading. She learned to fear books 
and the idea of learning to read. A wise counselor later ar- 
ranged for Marys neighbor, Mrs. Johnson, in whom Mary 
had confidence and respect, to substitute for the mother. 
Pleasant experiences in reading to Mrs. Johnson eliminated 
the “emotional block” which was preventing Mary from 
learning. Psychologists known as “behaviorists” believe that 
all behavior, including our likes, dislikes, fears, ambitions, 
motivations, and attitudes are learned, or acquired, by asso- 
ciation or “conditioning.” Men are apt to buy a certain kind 
of soap if it is pictured with a beautiful girl, and girls who 
want to resemble the model buy it, too. At least that is what 
the advertisers hope, and they base their convictions on the 
"conditioning theory of learning.” 

Mind Js a Function Theory. A more modem point of view 
presents learning as the modification of conduct, gaining in- 
sight, seeing new relationships, and reconstructing experi- 
ence. Conduct is not modified as a result of the activity as 
is exemplified by a moth that flies repeatedly into die flame 
which burns it. Note the capricious nature of the activity 
cycle in the following anecdote: John puts his finger m a 
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flame (activity); he jerks it out and realizes it was burned 
(reaction), but in a few minutes he puts his finger again 
into the flame. No reconstruction of experience so as to 
modify future conduct has taken place. 

The degree to which behavior patterns are brought into 
appropriate relationship with the situation so that problems, 
tensions, and difficulties are resolved or compromised indi- 
cates the extent to which learning occurs. Each new effort 
rises to a new level of behavior effectiveness if learning ac- 
companies it. 

Goals of learning are considered in terms of resolution of 
tensions or the satisfaction of motives or felt needs. Defici- 
encies or delays in one’s personality development create ten- 
sions or problems which stimulate activity to resolve or 
restore equilibrium. The first step in learning, then, is a felt 
need, problem, or goal which upsets equilibrium or creates 
tension. Activity is then begun to recover the equilibrium or 
resolve the tension. If cognitive elements are present, learn- 
ing results; if there is no tension or felt need, there will be 
no activity; and if there is no activity, there wall be no learn- 
ing. Thus, modification in a child’s behavior must be in terms 
of his felt needs, not the teacher’s or parent’s felt needs. It 
is the school’s responsibility to create felt needs, to help stu- 
dents to become aware of necessities or shortcomings so that 
they will want to do something about them. School work is 
meaningful and has purpose for the student who sees in it 
opportunities for satisfying these felt needs. Probably one of 
an individuaTs greatest satisfactions lies in feeling himself 
grow toward significant goals or in resolving tensions and 
restoring equilibrium. 

How Do We Learn? The Gestalt Approach. “Gestalt” is a 
German word for which “configuration” is an approximate 
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Enghs!] translation It means “the whole’-the composite of 
all tiie parts A watch, for example, is a whole made up of 
many springs, w heels, and parts, yet one’s first and general 
interest is m the watch, not in the parts Interest in various 
parts, elements of the whole, develops as any given part 
causes trouble or prevents the whole from operating satis- 
factorily At such a time attention is given to the part in its 
relationship to and as it affects the whole Begin with the 
whole rather than with the parts m isolation Relate the parts 
to the w hole as desired or needed 
Applied to a learning situation. Gestalt psychology would 
have us begin with the whole and learn to practice the ele- 
ments that constitute it as necessary In learning to play 
football we begin by playing football As we discover a need 
for kicking, blocking, tackling, passing, or end runs we prac- 
tice these elements and fit them into the whole where they 
have meaning We individualize the practice on these ele- 
ments according to the requirements and interests of those 
participating Thus, whether it be learning to swim, write a 
business letter, or conduct parliamentary procedure, we be- 
gin with the whole and undertake specialized practice as 
need arises 

The first principle in Gestalt psychology, then, is that an 
organism reacts as a whole to a situation The total organism 
includes the kinesthetic, orgamsmic, and intellectual re- 
sponses, and all are involved in every reaction A second con- 
cept of’ Gestalt pychology is that learning occurs m and 
through experiences of the learner As the learner works 
with the new problem he becomes more and more mature 
until he achieves the end product of learning or maturation 
known as insight' We learn by gaming insight The type 
of reaction at any given time depends upon the degree of 
maturation of the learner at the moment A teacher may call 
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what is going on “busy work,” or “trial and error,” or even 
“puttering.” If, however, this activity leads to a greater 
maturation and ultimate insight it is important in the 
learning process. Insight takes place within the individual 
and is the result of a period of learning in relation to a given 
problem or situation. 

Some individuals gain insight through trial and error, 
others acquire it through drill, memorizing, reading, con- 
templation, discussing the problem or concept, writing about 
it, or attempting to illustrate the concept by a cartoon, a 
poem, a skit, or a speech. If learning accompanies the process 
each new effort rises to a new level of behavior effectiveness, 
or maturation. If it does not, the process is capricious activity 
or mere busy work. Any given process may be educational 
for one individual and noneducational or even frustrating 
for another. Unfortunately, drill, memorizing, trial and error, 
or reading often fails to result in insight. Music, mathematics, 
vocabulary study, and tool subjects may never be more than 
drill exercise for many students. However, if a music student 
is to become a concert artist or an opera singer, for example, 
he must rise to a superior level of creativeness, initiative, 
understanding, and cognition. His learning must enable him 
to reconstruct experience on higher levels and to modify 
future conduct. 

Gestalt psychology has had a primary appeal to progressive 
educators because in its language an acceptable educational 
philosophy may be constructed. The willingness of educators 
to attribute all the good that is found in modem educational 
practices to Gestalt psychology is unfortunate because this 
school of psychology has been weakest in the fields of learn- 
ing and motivation. “In the formulation of a satisfactory edu- 
cational philosophy these are social and ethical considera- 
tions which go beyond psycholog)’. The democratic ideal. 
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for example, receives some support from psychology, but 
only indirectly. Psychology studies can perhaps demonstrate 
that democratic atmospheres yield the hinds of personalities 
" e “tie Psychology alone can not assure us that we ought to 
hhc that hind of personality, tins is a cultural and ethical 
problem ” (IS) 

Explanation of the Learning Process— Some Conclusions 
Learning is a continuous process in which the learner works 
cooperatively with problems, concepts, and skills so that con- 
tinued grow th, interest, and maturation occur until he real- 
izes such end products of learning as insight , cognition, 
understanding, adjustment, modified conduct, and personal- 
ity integration 

Tor the school worker a most significant factor in the leam- 
mg process is the factor of motivation Because the motives 
of pupils are rich m variety and subtle in expression they are 
difficult to understand Whether it be m play, competition, 
cooperation, withdrawal, or aggression, the behavior of a 
child has a drive as its basis It follows, therefore, that either 
for instruction or for guidance toward emotional adjustment 
motives are of primary concern ‘Learning occurs when, in 
the presence of aroused drives, the child responds discrimi- 
native^ to environmental clues and is rewarded for so 
doing ” (20) 

In a group setting the pupil learns to satisfy personal- 
social needs, some of which were described in the begin- 
ning of this chapter The need to participate in group life, 
to affiliate one’s self with other people, can be satisfied by 
the school environment in which the child may feel he be- 
longs In a group setting the pupil learns how to satisfy the 
need for approval-a strong motive for learning Then, too, 
group procedures for personality development may assist 
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the child to leam how to use socially acceptable channels 
for aggressive behavior whether it be m athletic contests, 
dancing, drama, or in debate Group procedures are requisite 
to the assistance of the boy or girl in learning to accept an 
appropriate sex role in society 

Summary of Principles of Learning. A pedagogical basis of 
group guidance procedures is found in the principles of 
learning Whether the pupil leams to modify personal be- 
havior based on attitude and habit or upon more academic 
learning, the principles of the learning process are the same 
No all inclusive list of the principles of learning has been 
compiled Although by no means definitive, the principles as 
discussed in the foregoing context may be listed as follows 

1 The learner becomes emotionally involved in the learning 
process, and in the procedures of striving to satisfy personal- 
social needs some degree of adjustment is found The result- 
ing adjustment may be bad (maladjustment) or good 
(socially acceptable behavior) according to the standards set 
by the culture, customs, or mores of the group m which the 
individual finds himself a member 

2 Interest is aroused and maintained in the thing to be learned 
and in the methods being used At the basis of interest is 
motivation i e , the need to satisfy basic dnves of the indi- 
vidual 

3 Children differ from one another and leam at different rates 
All learning activities, therefore, should be arranged to meet 
Mnese dmerences 

4 The rate and quality of learning vary in relation to feelings 

of success and achie\ement in learning These feelings occur 
in accord with a pupil s level of aspiration If self esteem is 
threatened the resultant learning may be in the form of de- 
fense e and, perhaps, undesirable behavior * 
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5 Learning is related to past experiences and background New 
learnings should be based upon previous experiences so that 
the thing to be learned is meaningful 

6 Tlie thing to be learned is geared to the learner’s matura- 
tional level The learners interest, abilities, special concerns, 
and appreciations are clues to his readiness to profit by new 
experiences arranged through curriculum planning 

7. Although the senses are prominent in the learning process 
the ithole child is involved in his learning Emotions and 
need satisfaction are always important elements 

8 The teacher lends inspiration and enthusiasm and becomes 
a significant factor in the dynamics of interpersonal and 
group action during the learning process The child is motiv- 
ated to learn because of his heredity, bis past experiences, 
and because he is surrounded by the sort of teachers and 
peers he has in his immediate environment 

9 Effectiv e learning is closely related to the teachers person 
ality, attitude, and working relations with students All 
learning is energized and directed by social personal rela- 
tionships whether these be child child relationships parent 
teacher child relationships, or counselor pupil relationships 

10 The pupil learns in accordance with his own goals Too fre 
quently there exists a wide difference between teacher goals 
and pupil goals The teachers success is determined by abil 
ity in getting the child to accept desirable goals Methods of 
working with pupils not only affect the efficiency with which 
they learn but also the hind of learning which occurs 

In view of such concepts of learning it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the school to set the stage, provide the oppor- 
tunities, and create the environment m which the desired 
learnings— habits, skills, attitudes, and information-are not 
just discussed by the teacher, but actually developed by the 
learner The emphasis is on learning rather than teaching, 
on pupil activity rather than teacher endeavor 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR COMMON LEARNINGS 
Various terms have been used to express the increasing 
emphasis on a common core of information, skills, and atti- 
tudes required of all students in our democracy. Gore cur- 
riculum, common learnings, basic subjects, general education 
—all refer to this common core of educational experiences. 

Alberty (1) believes that the common learnings program 
is that part of the total educational program considered to 
be basic for all pupils and that such a program must meet 
three needs of youth: (1) their need to grow in understand- 
ing and in competent performance of their obligations as 
members of the community, state, and nation; (2) then- 
need to grow in skills, knowledge of social and ethical prin- 
ciples involved in their relations with other people, par- 
ticularly in family life; and (3) the need to grow in under- 
standing of democratic principles, in their appreciation of 
the scientific method, and in their acceptance- of the values 
basic to our civilization. 

In the secondary and junior high schools a program of 
common learnings has been gaining momentum recently. 
The tremendously increased enrollment in secondary schools 
during the last five decades has produced a problem formerly 
restricted to elementary schools: i.e., preparing every child 
for the demands of daily living in a complex democratic 
civilization. Our growing role in international affairs and our 
increased responsibilities as citizens of a democracy have 
underscored and intensified the need for a common core of 
information, ideals, appreciations, and loyalties. We must 
depend upon the secondary school to provide the back- 
ground and opportunities for the acquisition of these con- 
cepts. 

A system of education based upon “common learnings” is 
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interested in a common body of growth experiences and 
attainments, it is nonprofessional, nonvocahonal and non 
specialized It aims at substituting life activities and a unified 
experience for a subject centered curriculum found in the 
traditional school It is a concerted effort to extend the com 
mon training of the elementary school and to help future 
citizens to develop better tastes, astute opinions, and to be 
come intelligent voters This general education should con- 
tinue until desired goals are reasonably achieved 

CHANGINC NEEDS AND CONCEPTS 
One important reason for the nse and development of the 
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must change too if it is to make its maximum contribution at 
each stage of social progress. 

NEED FOR INTEREST IN PUPIL-PERSONALITY AS WELL 
AS PUPIL-KNOWLEDGE 

Democracy depends upon an enlightened citizenry. Our 
schools have been producing too many people who have 
shockingly little knowledge of the world about them. Al- 
though most states have compulsory school attendance laws 
aimed at raising the level of achievement, the achieve- 
ment level of a large percentage of high school graduates is 
represented by the preferences for funny papers, comic 
books, and the crudest of television programs. 

Many of our high schools are still concentrating entirely 
on finding the best methods to prepare for college! What 
about the pupils who never expect to enter college? In a 
program of compulsory education, is it not more appropriate 
to make it possible for the pupils forced to attend our schools 
to succeed and be happy in current and postschool life? 
School standards must of necessity he geared to the capac- 
ities and interests of the various students whom we serve. 
Standards, then, in a secondary school must be as varied as 
are the capacities of all the children who attend. Schools 
have spent much more time and energy determining the in- 
telligence quotient of pupils than they have in determining 
the more important "interest quotient.” How exciting to con- 
template what would happen if all pupils suddenly became 
interested in their school work to the extent that they could 
identify themselves with the end products of their learning 
activities! - 

When we consider the extent of pupil maladjustments in 
the average school, the number of school leavers, and the 
degree of unhappiness shown by follow-up studies of school 
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graduates, it seems obvious that high schools need to reevalu- 
ate tlicir curricula and methods Greater attention must now 
be (men to the dcrelopment of well balanced robust per- 
sonalities, and their responsibilities in a rapidly chang ; g 
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in the light of current American moTes and modern educa- 
tional theory Common learnings education as herein defined 
may be a step m the right direction 

There seems to be little disagreement as to the need for 
or definition of such education The disagreement lies in an 
attempt to determine the content of common learnings edu- 
cation m actual practice, and m the assumptions underly- 
ing practice Some are enthusiastic about such education and 
believe that it should be rooted in the intellectual tradition 
expressed through the great books of the Western world, 
from Homer to the present day They believ e the knowledge 
common to all includes grammar, rhetoric, logic, the disci- 
pline of medieval scholars— formal education At the other 
extreme are those who see such general education m terms 
of pupils living with their experiences, learning to solve 
problems by dealing directly with them, not just discussing 
them To this group, the best education for the future is 
offered by experience with current problems 

Common learnings education in the core course may deal 
•with the need of pupils to grow in understanding and compe 
tent performance of their obhgations as members of the 
community, state, and nation, with their need for skills and 
knowledge of social and ethical principles involved in their 
relations with other people, including their family life, and 
their need to grow in understanding of democratic prin- 
ciples, appreciation of the scientific method, and the \ alues 
basic to our civilization These areas include the common 
knowledge, ideals, interests, modes of thought, feeling, and 
action that promote cooperation, social cohesion, and social 
solidarity essential to American democratic living 

SUMMARY 

Our theories of learning are causing much controversy 
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among psychologists who are engaged in experimental re- 
search on learning Current theories of learning may he 
divided into two schools of thought the one that learning is 
the result of a stimulus-response mechanism which becomes 
a complicated process to interpret in terms of human he- 
lm lor, and the other, that learning results as an interaction 
of the personality and environment m which insight is mam 
fest The insight into certain relationships is difficult to ex- 
plain m terms of any recognizable stimulus response pattern 
Regardless of the correctness of theory we must operate 
the procedures for group guidance upon certain hypotheses 
Foremost is the belief that all characteristically human be 
havior is learned Many neurotic conflicts are taught by 
parents and teachers and learned by children By means of 
the group the maladjusted person can, with assistance of a 
u ell- trained leader, learn new modes of adjustment (8) 2 
Another hypothesis is that learning does not proceed unless 
it be based upon some human need In common vernacular 
this is explained in terms of incentives and interests In the 
foregoing chapter it was pointed out that interest and in- 
centive could be ascertained through the discovery of com- 
mon learnings needed for successful social living Procedures 
in group guidance involve the home and the entire school 
staff in planning and carrying out activities based on motive 
and interest The total personality of the pupil, emotionally 
as well as intellectually, is involved in the learning process 
Another hypothesis is that the individual will learn more 
efficiently if he understands himself As noted by JCubie 
(25), every pupil has the right to know his own feelings and 
thoughts and impulses and to he consciously aware of them 


3 The explanations of Dollard and Miller although complicated in ib eoiy 
are most vTluable for the specialist seriously interested in the application of 
learning theory to personality adjustment 
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In addition to individual study of self a group study of prob- 
lems should be beneficial. 

Finally, the individual must learn to understand his re- 
sponsibility in the group and to acquire competency in ad- 
justing to home, community, and national life This involves 
learning to get along with other people, learning to under- 
stand and live according to certain democratic principles, 
and learning to appreciate the scientific method of approach- 
ing and solving individual and group problems 

SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1 Why must the teacher-counselor have a background of such 
psychological factors of personality development as motiva 
bon, the emobons, and learning? 

2. What are the implications of guidance to the emobons of 
fear, anger, and pleasure 9 

3 What has the biological analysis of human acbon to do with 
guidance 9 

4. Explain the biological basis of a frustration 

5 Is there such a thing as a maladjusted group of children 9 If 
there is, how does the group differ from a normal group? 

6 What is the meaning of “social climate” m the classroom? 
Has this anything to do with the social maturity of die 
group 9 

7 How do the objecfaves of guidance coincide with the objec 
bves of school instrucbon 9 

8 Why have not the experiences of youth been made more 
often the curriculum content 9 

9 Why have not records, testing, and counseling been more 
effecbve m the curriculum program? How can these things 
be integrated 9 

10 Which of the following statements best describes the rela 
bonship or mteracbon between in school and out-of school 
life 9 
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a Learning in school may be modified by experience away 
from school 

b Classroom learning may be reinforced by experiences 
aw ay from school 

c Out-of school experiences may interfere with the effects 
of learning in school 
d Any of the foregoing may occur 

11 With which of the following statements do you most strongly 
agree? 

a Children by nature will meet their own needs as they 
see them 

b If permissiveness prevails pupils will devote their chief 
attention to preparing for adult life 
C The chief purpose of guidance is to prepare learning 
situations where children will learn certam lands of be- 
havior and learn to avoid other kinds of behavior 

12 Which school of psychological thought emphasizes the role 
of insight in learning' 1 

a Gestalt 
b Stimulus response 
c Conditioning 

13 The idea that democracy must be learned in democratic 
situations would find greatest support m which of the follow 
mg theories' 1 
a Stimulus response 
b Conditioning 
c Field theories 

14 The contributions of the field theorists to school instruction 

are 

a An emphasis upon the importance of rewards aiid punish 
meats 
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b Recommendation tbat regards and punishments be elun 
mated. 

c- An emphasis upon the situation as a whole 

15 With which of the following statements do )ou agree and 
disagree 0 

a. A democratic classroom permits children to select their 
own experiences 

b A democratic teacher controls the classroom environment 
so children feel safe from the hazards of humiliation, 
c In a democratic classroom children will not experience 
failure or frustration 

d A democratic teacher does not wish to protect children 
from the frustrations of life 

16 Guidance experts who subscribe to the dynamic approach to 
human behavior would agree that 

a Pupils learn by exercising their minds 
b Pupils learn by rew ard and punishment, 
c Pupils learn by associating one thing with another 
d- Pupils learn what society demands of them, 
e Pupils learn as whole organisms 

17 How does the following statement apply to guidance 0 “What 
is a reward for one person may actually be a punishment for 
another " 

18 Are developmental tasks different m one community from in 
another 0 Explain. 

19 What are the dev elopmental tasks of a 15-year-old 0 

20 Why must a counselor understand the theory of "develop- 
mental tasks"? 
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Adjusting Curriculum 
Organization to Group Guidance 

CltOUPING PUPILS IN THE SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM 
The problems of curriculum planning, organization, and 
classification of children, and the selection of school activities 
all invite difficulties m choosing topics for discussion in group 
guidance Procedures for group guidance are either identical 
with or highly similar to those employed as curricular and 
instructional functions In terms of personnel, time, facilities, 
and functions to be served in a specific instance, however, 
guidance receives different emphases There are occasions 
when the classroom teacher serves as the principal func- 
tionary and other occasions when the professional counselor 
must accept that responsibility Grouping pupils in the school J I 
and m the classroom definitely affects the guidance as well [ j 
as the instructional program 

In this chapter no distinction is indicated between group- 
ing for guidance and grouping for instruction The making 
of choices which deal with emotional, vocational, and social 
adjustment may and should be integrated with instruction 
75 
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Group Procedures in Guidance 

The acquisition of knowledge and subject matter is meaning- 
less unless such acquisition becomes part of the personality. 
Guidance through groups can be provided by both the 
teacher and the professional counselor, each employing the 
procedures best suited to his area of operation. A compre- 
hensive objective of both teacher and counselor is the devel- 
opment in understanding and practice of the behaviors 
required for effective citizenship. Group procedures for 
guidance contribute to the pupils’ personal and social devel- 
opment irrespective of instruction in subject matter. 

/ THE CHALLENGE OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
A cherished ideal of democratic government is the respect 
for the value of the individual. While the welfare of the 
group is of prime importance, the group must consider the 
development of each individual as necessary to promote the 
highest achievement in group living. 

i Although teaching or guidance would be so much easier 
if individuals were alike, diversity offers strength and stability 
not only to the classroom but to society as a whole. Certainly 
the individuality should be preserved and encouraged. Dif- 
ferences among men have always been the concern of the 
scholar. During the last twenty years interest in individual 
differences, which began with the work of Gallon and Cattell, 
has grown until it can be designated as a field of psychology 
in its own right. Throughout the ages man has entertained 
^various 'tiveories/Deiieis, or superstitions regartimg ‘fne causes 
of such differences and out of such theories has evolved one 
general conclusion: i.e., the causes of differences do not rest 
upon hereditary bases alone. Nutrition, endocrine balance, 
habit, culture, and social experiences are influential. Differ- 
ences are the result of constitutional, psychological, and cul- 
tural backgrounds. 
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four of them are emotionally disturbed. One child comes 
from an economically handicapped home, four children are 
living in broken homes or homes where parents are ill or 
alcoholic. Here is the dilemma of individual differences— a 
challenge to every school teacher and guidance worker. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES FOR GROUPING PUPILS 
The Grading System. With few exceptions children in 
American schools are grouped according to chronological 
age and designated by grade. The practice has been con- 
tinued under the assumption that all children can learn the 
same things at die same chronological age if they try hard 
enough. Inaugurated by such educators as Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard, graded schools have existed in the United 
States for well over a hundred years. Starting to school in 
grade one at the age of 6, the child is expected to master the 
contents of the first grade reader, speller, and number book 
before being promoted to the second grade. Failure to learn 
signifies lack of effort and may be punished by forced repeti- 
tion of the year’s program. With a promotion at the end of 
each year children receive a diploma from the eighth grade 
and are permitted to enter high school. 

The universal promotion system was challenged by con- 
trolled experimentation. In one city half the children who 
had failing marks at the end of certain grades were pro- 
moted in spite of their apparent failure; the other half 
repeated the grade. At the end of the year tests administered 
to both halves showed that the ones promoted learned more 
than did the repeaters. In other words, pupils who repeat 
grades do little if any better the year they repeat a grade 
than they do the first year therein (13). 

In some schools the traditional annual promotion has been 
replaced with semiannual, quarterly, subject, and special 
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promotions. Other schoob have attempted to increase repeti- 
tion and drill for slow pupils and to enrich or supplement 
assignments to bright pupils. Begular teachers have been 
provided with an assistant, opportunity rooms with special 
teachers have been organized, remedial teachers have been 
employed, and vocational classes or schoob have been pro- 
vided for die retarded. 


{Homogeneous Grouping. The effort to meet individual 
/differences is demonstrated by what school administrators 
nave termed homogeneous grouping, i.e,, placing all pupils 
who are alike in one group. 1 When children are admitted to 
the first grade at 6 it is assumed that upon normal promotion 
they will be grouped homogeneously throughout their school 
career. Some schools have been unwilling to accept this as- 
sumption and by means of intelligence testing have separated 
students into classes of X, Y or Z groups, supposedly repre- 
senting three levels of mental ability. The “slow learners” 
were given more audiovisual materials, excursions, hand- 
work, repetition, and drill; the “fast learners” were assigned 
more outside reading, additional problems, and more ad- 
vanced textbooks; and the average groups were offered the 


regular curriculum program. 

( When mental age alone is used for grouping we find that 
children with high mental ages are often physically, emo- 
ionally, and socially much less mature than the slower- 
leveloping children of the same mental age who are several 
years older chronologically. Conversely, the 12-year-old child 
with a mental age of 9 may be too mature physically to be 
comfortable in a group of bright 7- or 8-year-old children, 
i In 1947-1948, 53 percent of 1598 city school systems were wag 

to 1948,” Research Bulletin (February, 1949), 27 s 4-39. 
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Then, too, mental age represents a composite of several 
differing functions For example, let ns nse a hypothetical 
case of two children of the same age who have taken the 
Stanford Bmet test Using the vocabulary test for illustration, 
a certain number of right definitions gives one child a score 
of 8 years and the other child a score of 12 years In another 
illustrative item, the Ball and Field test, the child scoring 
12 jears old on the \ocabulary test now indicates an incor- 
rect path to be follow ed m finding a lost ball in the field She 
does, however, indicate that she grasps the idea On this item 
she is given a score of 8 years On the other hand, the boy 
receiving an 8-year-old score on vocabulary now presents 
a more efficient plan for covering the field by suggesting a 
close spiral or concentric circle He is given a 12 year-old 
score The one pupil (a girl) passes the vocabulary test at 
the 12-year-old level, and the other pupil (boy) passes it 
at the 8 year level On the Ball and Field test, on the other 
hand, the boy passes at the 12 year old level and the girl at 
the 8-year-old level The average score of both pupils is at 
the 10-year-old level Any child has a span of about four 
years between the basal age— the level on which he passes 
every test item— and the maximum level on which he passes 
one test item Intermediate test items differ from child to 
child with the same age and intelligence quotient (3d) 
Experiments m homogeneous grouping have generally re 
suited in evidence disfav onng the practice 

1 Achievement tests given at the end of the year in any subject 
show almost as unde a range as before the grouping and an 
overlap between “ability groups” that is much greater than 
the differences in their median achievement (13) 

2. A school using the system of nonpromotion of retarded pupils 
retains children from one to five years longer, causing a con 
sequent excess of retarded pupils in all classes and, accord 
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ingly, an increase in the range of achievement, especially m 
the upper grades (3) 7 

! Wien twenty five pup, is are supposedly homogeneously 
grouped for IQ, MA, and CA, average variations of 3 to 5 or 
more years are present (33) 

Chronological age, mental age, any other age, eg, reading 
age, arithmetical age, educational age, are only loosely corre* 
lated Homogeneous grouping will reduce heterogeneity only 
about 20 percent because trait differences for each individual 
may vary as much as 80 percent between individuals in the 
class (1). 


Placing pupils together by some administrative device fails 
to weld a really cohesive group out of a collection of individ- 
uals The teacher or guide should provide such necessary 
orientation and exploration as will permit the group members 
to find common fundamental interests Counseling executed 
through interviews will always be the core of the guidance 
program, but group procedures in guidance will be an essen- 
tial, complementary aspect of a sound guidance plan Neither 
individual nor group guidance can fully take the place of the 
other, but each will implement the other and render it more 
effective Because of the individual nature of every pupil, 
homogeneous grouping is an impossibility even when made 
on the basis of an expertly administered intelligence test 
For guidance purposes other methods of grouping such as 
interest patterns as cited above or adjusting curriculum 
patterns to individual needs will be much more satisfactory 


ADJUSTING CURRICULUM PATTERNS TO INDIVIDUAL 
J NEEDS 

Years before achievement and intelligence tests empha- 
sized differences in school children, teachers began to experi- 
ment with curriculum patterns to meet the problem As early 
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as 1889 Pueblo, Colorado, provided for small classes and 
small groups within classes. For example, a class of forty 
pupils could be divided into five groups progressing at five 
different rates of speed. Pupils were permitted to pass from 
one group to another as their progress or lack of progress 
indicated it to be desirable. Theoretically, this plan made 
provision for the slow, the average, and the gifted pupil. 
Modifications of this plan are current today in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

A well-known illustration of multiple-track organization is 
that of the Cambridge plan providing for two parallel courses 
of instruction, one a basal eight years of elementary school in 
six years. A three-track plan would advance all normal pupils 
evenly during the first six years, and then, by a differentiation 
of courses and promotion by subjects after the sixth year a 
pupil may advance as rapidly as he is able. Two contempo- 
rary attempts to modify these plans follow: 

Example No. One ( 9 ) . The multiple-level reading program 
permits any pupil to join any group or groups he chooses. It 
is explained to the pupil that everyone has specific reading 
needs. If a group is dealing with work too difficult for any 
member that person may join a group reading at a lower 
level If one group is working on a specific reading skill, such 
as vocabulary development or some aspect of comprehension, 
any child who feels he can profit by the work is free to join 
them. In this manner the groups me flexible. Frequently a 
pupil chooses to work in two or more groups to satisfy his 
needs. Detailed variations of this method are presented as 
follows: 

Plans were made to experiment with a multiple-level instruc- 
tional plan. . . . several interest centers were set up in the room. 
Peg boards, colored pegs, colored beads and strings, puzzles, clay. 
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ami drawing paper were provided A library corner was set opart 
mth two portable screens, two tables, four chatrs, two daven’ 
ports, hi o bookcases, and a floor lamp Attractive boob were 
placed on the table and in the bookcases A doll, a doll buggy, 
nnd play dishes ivere put in a playhouse in this comer 
Three reading classes were started one which provided readi 
ness work preparatory to beginning reading, a second m which 
wore advanced readiness work was done, and a third in which 
formal reading instruction was given During a pupil teacher 
planning period, the children were told they might come to any or 
all of the reading groups, stay as long as they wanted and leave 
when they were ready, provided that they found a useful occupa 
tion elsewhere in the room 

Once a week, on a day chosen at random, each child was given 
an opportunity to tell a story he had read or to read the story 
written on the blackboard during the course of a ‘sweepcheck 
vocabulary test The story on the blackboard contained all the 
new words introduced during the week The checkup was not 
compulsory, but, after fourteen weeks of school, the pupils who 
had not wanted to look at a book in September were asking their 
turns to read or to tell about what they had read 

Example No. Two (14). Theoretically each pupil is as- 
signed to a homogeneous group for the acquisition of learn- 
ing, but joins his own chronological age group for the 
community life of the school Such a plan requires slow and 
thorough orientation with parents and pupils 

First, achievement levels m reading and arithmetic are 
ascertained through standardized tests Science and the 
social studies are then geared to the same levels Students are 
taught how to make simple graphs and to follow their own 
progress A pupil who does not know fractions can learn 
them with a group of pupils working at die same skills, and 
at the end of the year he is given a certificate describing 
what he has accomplished 
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In the Julia Ward Howe Junior High School in New York 
City the curriculum is organized on a six-track pattern 

1 The lowest group receives instruction under the Bureau for 
Children with Retarded Mental Development IQ’s range 
from 55 to 75 and reading is retarded at least two years Class 
size is limited to twenty two 

2 The second group ranges in IQ from 75 to 85 with reading 
retarded at least two years as indicated by a group test These 
pupils are emotionally unfit to work in a normal group 

3 The third group is rather loosely organized IQ’s range from 
76 to 89 and reading retardation is at least two years The 
pupils in this group have greater emotional stability than 
those in group two, described above 

4 All pupils whose ability is normal or slightly above are 
assigned to a Regular Track m which half a class period is 
used to correct reading disabilities and the other half to cor 
rect arithmetic disabilities In group four are pupils whose 
reading and arithmetic are deficient by one or more years The 
Intelligence Quotients of pupils are within the normal range 

5 Group five contains pupils whose IQs are normal or higher 
and whose achievement scores in reading and arithmetic are 
also normal or higher 

6 Pupils whose IQ s are above normal are placed in group six 
and gi\ en an ennched curriculum The maximum class size of 
this group is thirty five 

The Dalton and "Winnetka Plans. Two classical examples 
of school programs designed to meet individual needs are the 
Dalton and Winnetka plans First introduced into a public 
school sxstem in the high school of Dalton, Massachusetts, 
m 1919 the Dalton plan uses the regular cumculum materials 
and textbooks but permits the pupil to work m his own way * 
* The Dalton plan originated with Mis* Helen Parkhurst in 1911 and The 
Winnetka system with Carleton W Washburne in 1913 at San Francisco 
Teachers College Later the W innetka system was v. orked out at Winnetka, 
Illinois b) Washburne m 1919 
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Subjects are divided into as many units as there are months 
m the school year with each unit further divided into twentv 
units corresponding with the school days in a month Work- 
sheets are provided for each subunit with directions on what 
is to be done and how to proceed Each day begins with a 
short organization period of from 15 to 30 minutes, followed 
by a laboratory period of from two to three hours The day is 
ended with a thirty- to forty-minute conference period A 
pupil may complete all his work either subject by subject or 
day by day All units for the month must be completed at 
the months end His progress is measured and recorded on 
a "job card ” 

The Wmnetka system divides the curriculum into two 
parts with one part dealing with commonly needed informa- 
tion and skills and the other part providing for group activi- 
ties and self-expression Each day is divided into four parts 
and half of both morning and afternoon is given to each 
phase of the instruction All grade lines are erased and the 
knowledge and skills are acquired under individual instruc- 
tion A pupil can pass to more advanced work only after 
100 percent perfection is reached The common element be- 
tween the phases of the Dalton plan and the work in Win- 
netka is the provision for individual progression 

INTERESTS AND NEEDS AS GUIDES 
The solutions for meeting individual differences discussed 
thus far have been unsatisfactory to those educators who are 
unwilling to divorce the mechanics of learning from motivat- 
mg social experience Children differ widely in their rate of 
maturing, to be sure, but education is the result of total living 
and cannot be accomplished by segregating children into 
so called homogeneous groups for instruction of skills and tor 
social development Kilpatrick has long been recognized as 
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the leading proponent of that professional group which be- 
lieves the Wmnetka plan neglected the holistic aspect of 
learning Instead, this group indicated that individual differ- 
ences can best be served by the project method which em- 
phasizes “centers of interest” or ‘ activities ” Unfortunately, 
the project method has been developed m some schools mto 
an autocratic procedure of adapting old courses of study to 
general topics required of all, e g , in one grade arithmetic 
problems must deal with fish, reading must be about fish, 
spelling words must be related to fish, history must deal with 
the history of fish, and geography must be a study of coun- 
tries whose main livelihood depends upon fish ( 35 ) Instruc- 
tion by this kind of project procedure was still directed 
toward the average pupil, who, in fact, exists m statistical 
form only 

Most teachers now recognize that there is no such thing as 
homogeneous groupmg Each child’s rate of maturation 
differs in various functions Yet this does not mean that chil- 
dren cannot be effectively grouped, it means that there is 
probably no one basis for forming children into groups which 
will apply to enough of their school work and activities to 
make this basis of groupmg an acceptable one 

The most effective way to provide for individual children, 
then, is through day-to day classroom planning around com- 
mon interests and needs, rather than by mechanical adminis- 
trate e grouping This will allow for the difference within 
each child as well as that between children The skillful 
teacher attempts to create a stimulating physical and social 
classroom en\ ironment rich in wholesome challenges to social 
living and learning Above all, the good teacher aims at 
making the classroom a genuine laboratory for democratic 
living 

If fixed or rigid groupmg will not promote the best inter- 
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ests of children and the school system, an alternative prac- 
tice is to group children into subgroups within the classroom 
This has Jong been the common practice for the instruction 
of reading in the elementary schools Grouping of children 
must, however, be as flexible as possible so pupils can par- 
ticipate in a number of different groups during the school 
day A child may work in one reading group and then shift 
to work with a partner Later in the day he may work with 
a different group in preparing a report 
Six types of grouping illustrate the principle of flexibil- 
ity (24) 

1 Interest grouping Children who aie interested in a particular 
topic in science such as “butterflies will pool the information 
they have gathered from reading different science books and 
other materials 

2 Grouping to meet special needs Certain children from other 
reading groups may be assembled to form a special group for 
learning a particular technique they need such as help with 
vowel sounds in the phonetic analysis of words 

3 Team grouping Two children work together as a team on a 
specific problem common to both 

4 Grouping for direct instruction A group is formed for direct 
instruction by the teacher or sometimes by a more advanced 
child who needs help from the teacher in planning what he 
will do with the small group which he is to lead 

5 Research grouping Two or three pupils may work together 
on a particular topic to prepare a report for the class 

6 Full class grouping Some activities can best be presented to 
the entire class eg, the dictionary, choral reading, drama- 
tization listening to a recording 

Successful grouping within the classroom requires a large 
variety and range of instructional materials, hoth in terms of 
difficulty and ideas or content Begordless of difficulty and 
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content, basic boobs need to be supplemented by audiovisual 
materials, by selections rewritten by tbe teacher, by current 
periodical materials, and by materials written by pupils. 

Grouping devices alone will not solve the problem of indi- 
vidual differences; the task of teaching still remains to be 
completed. Flexibility in assignments, responsibilities, and 
standards of work, making children ready for new tasks— 
these must all be determined by an evaluation of the child s 
needs and capacity. It may be dangerous, for example, to 
add home assignments to tbe total work of a slow student 
when he needs individual tutoring from the teacher. 

Examples of Grouping for Instruction in the Classroom. 
To illustrate how children have been grouped to follow 
different “curriculum tracks,” examples have been cited in 
preceding pages. The assumption, however, underlying a 
“track pattern” is that the curriculum is somewhat rigid and 
each child proceeds toward ultimate fixed goals along differ- 
ent tracks at various speeds. 

Example No. 1 (23) 

Tests administered to a ninth grade English class showed 
a reading ability range of grade three to grade thirteen with 
a mean of eight. The average retardation was one and one- 
half years. The average intelligence quotient was 103. After 
an explanation of the naturalness of individual differences 
each student received a folder containing an interesting story 
with its comprehension check in which he could read with 
SO to 90 percent understanding whether his ability was third, 
eighth, or tenth grade. In subsequent periods when his Daily 
Progress Chart showed consistent performances on similar 
stories, the pupil advanced to the next level. 

During each period the pupil found fifteen or twenty min- 
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utes to indulge in free reading from a group of guidance 
materials The teacher distributed such folders as ‘ Class- 
room Manners,” ‘Home Manners,” and Boy Girl Belation- 
slnps ” Students added to these with clippings brought from 
home Possible reasons for vocabulary deficiency were dis- 
cussed in class Out of the discussion was developed a per- 
sonal notebook for words encountered during literature 
study, or simply a word the student might hear and want for 
his own Each was put on a single page Magazine pictures 
or original sketches were used to illustrate its meanings Un- 
derneath, the word was syllabicated and the dictionaiy 
definition given Then came a sentence m the child s own 
words Part of this constituted homework, part classvvork 
The entire activity developed into an English reading guid 
ance classroom laboratory in which mental hygiene emerged 
naturally and logically The motivations of literary characters 
were compared to pupils’ motivations The frustration en- 
countered m learning to read better, in boy girl relationships, 
in home problems, and in personal problems were seen in a 
problem solving context To synthesize their findings and 
bring some of the abstract concepts of adjustment to more 
concrete form, the pupils created a series of friezehke 
posters 


Example No 2 (39) 

The teacher of speech fundamentals has an excellent op- 
portmuty to assist a pupil to grow to the limit of his own 
capacity First, the focus of attention should be on some 
common objective, for example, gaming self confidence Sec- 
ond, the teacher should establish in the classroom an atmo- 
sphere of friendliness and mutual confidence and awareness 

3 Th e „d senior senes of Life Booklet, China go 

Science Research Associates (These foroied the bulk of this reading ) 
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of each pupil’s responsibility to the others. A class discussion 
of what constitutes constructive criticism is in order, and the 
class determines its own pattern of helpful criticism. 

The speech history questionnaire is requisite to under- 
standing the pupil because anything that affects the welfare 
of the person affects his whole speech. Included in this his- 
tory should be: the language background of the family 
(nationality and provincial influences); speech training and 
experiences undergone by parents and associates; develop- 
ment of speech through infancy and childhood; background 
and experience significant to poise, emotional control, and 
adjustment to social situations; speech training and experi- 
ences during the entire school life; present attitudes and 
traits that may have a relation to speech behavior; and other 
special data of importance. The IQ, reading comprehension, 
interest inventory, and personality inventory can be obtained 
from the cumulative record. 

Early in the course each pupil should make a disc record- 
ing of his voice; at the end of the course another recording 
should be made for evaluation purposes. A detailed account 
of providing for individual differences follows: Discuss voice 
qualities to make pupils aware of such faults as high pitch, 
rapid rate, too loud or too soft voice, thinness, breathiness, 
hollowness, and articulation. Each pupil listens to a record- 
ing of his own voice and notes the best and weakest point. 
The class, the teacher, and the pupil compare reactions and 
decide together one or possibly two things at which the pupil 
may work to improve his voice. The teacher then recom- 
mends specific exercises for him to practice. Use of interpre- 
tative readings of poetry or prose selections according to 
individual differences is helpful. The very slow learner has 
satisfied the minimum requirement if he simply communi- 
cates the meaning. Pupils with more ability are expected to 
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establish character, suggest wood, and reveal the attitude of 
the speaker. The pupil must not be humiliated or be made to 
feel inferior to other pupils. The work must be geared to the 
level at which the pupil can successfully perform and the 
work must be related directly to interests and goals. 


Example No. 3 ( 15) 

In Detroit, Michigan, a program of guidance arid counsel- 
ing was incorporated which cut across all subject-matter 
lines. The fundamental problem of adjustment to any par- 
ticular subject was approached by developing a testing pro- 
gram for the purpose of evaluating a student’s potential and 
expressed needs. The formulation of basic assumptions and 
plans for procedures were undertaken by a large committee 
of teachers, principals, and curriculum directors. The point 
of view of this committee concerning the guidance and coun- 
seling program is summarized as follows: 

1. The major purpose of all educational measurement is to 
validate judgment on mental ability, achievement, personality, 
and interest. Test results should be considered with other 
pertinent data concerning health, aspirations, extracurricular 
activities and interests, environment, and special abilities and 
disabilities. 

2. A comprehensive cumulative student record must be started 
at an early elementary level and continued through the 
twelfth grade. This record should be in the hands of the 
teacher. 

3. In order that instruction and guidance may be best adapted 

to individual requirements, the first responsibility of a teacher 
is to become intimately and reliably acquainted with each stu- 
dent. The principle of individual differences must become an 
integral part of the program. . 

4. The development of a student should be guided on the basis 
of his potential and bis previous growth. It is necessary, there- 
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fore, that a measure of the student’s abilities, readiness levels, 
and progress must be recorded at periodic intervals 
5 A counseling and testing program cannot be decreed by 
administration without understanding or participation on the 
part of all teachers and counselors The responsibility should 
be shared by teachers and counselors alike, each performing 
his function to meet the individual needs of the student. 

The testing plan m this program called for the administer- 
ing of tests to all fifth, seventh, and ninth grades during the 
second week of each semester The test data were recorded 
on the student’s information record 
When the programming was applied to the specific subject 
area of mathematics it was recommended that the high 
schools fully utilize the cumulative test data secured m the 
elementary schools for programming 9B mathematics stu- 
dents The general procedures employed can best be de- 
scribed by outlining the two characteristic methods 

Method One required that the student’s test data be eval- 
uated m the last semester of the 8A grade A student was 
programmed for algebra if he fell above the thirty-fifth per- 
centile on the Detroit Algebra Aptitude Test, obtained C or 
above on the Detroit General Aptitude Test, and achieved a 
grade equivalent of eight or better on the standardized 
arithmetic and reading tests Students not registered for 
algebra were registered for general mathematics 

Method Two consolidated the student’s test data prior to 
programming An index number was computed for each stu- 
dent and used as a reference point for guidance Weights 
were assigned to the intelligence letter ratings derived from 
the intelligence part of the Detroit General Intelligence Test 
The scores from the readmg and the arithmetic test were 
converted to grade equwalents and weights were assigned to 
these levels In a like manner, the percentile derived from 
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the algebra aptitude score was given an aider number. After 
the average weight for the reading, arithmetic, and the alge- 
bra tests was added to the weight of the Intelligence Test, 
the sum was divided by two to obtain the index number On 
the basis of the index number the student was classified as 
9B algebra or general mathematics The advantages of this 
system for guidance and instructional purposes were noted 
as: 

1. Information about each student enabled the teacher to adjust 
instruction m terms of the level of ability for the groups 
2 The range of abilities was much smaller than it would be 
under a system of classification in which no attempt at ability 
grouping is made 

S Consideration was given to both the potential college and the 
noncollege student 

4 When a student’s subsequent achievement changed, reassign- 
ments often occurred For example, a student placed in gen- 
eral mathematics could transfer to algebra later if his record 
of achievement indicated that he could profit by the change 

5 Test data were made available to both the student and his 
parents Wishes of parents were considered regardless of 
scores 

6 With borderline cases where data are not conclusive as to 
whether a student would or would not succeed in first-year 
algebra, personal wishes received first consideration How- 
ever, if a student lacked prerequisites, aptitudes, and prepara- 
tion he was given slallful counseling to avoid future frustra- 
tions 

GROUPING PROCEDURES FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
The Gifted Child. Many variable factors contribute to a 
definition of the gifted child He may possess a high level of 
genera] intelligence as measured by traditional tests or he 
may have special abilities which are not necessarily asso- 
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ciated with a high intelligence quotient. In contemporary 
schools children with gifts in such areas as music, art, danc- 
ing, public speaking, and leadership generally have excellent 
opportunities. On the other hand, children with academic or 
intellectual potential are generally neglected. 

Identification of the gifted should be the result of the 
Judgment of teachers and intelligence test scores. Teachers, 
for example, may be asked to submit lists of those pupils 
whom they consider to be very superior in academic ability. 
These should then be given individual intelligence tests by 
the school psychologist. It will be found that the intellec- 
tually gifted child thinks differently from other children in 
that he displays more intellectual curiosity, develops con- 
cepts more rapidly, and displays more agility with symbols 
and other abstractions. The usual classroom work does not 
satisfy him and he becomes impatient and intolerant of the 
less capable and immature. 

Grouping gifted children together for instruction is not the 
answer to challenging these individuals. Although accelera- 
tion has been tried frequently, this method, too, was unsatis- 
factory because of the inevitable physical and social mal- 
adjustments. Acceleration succeeds only when the child is 
physically mature, shows good personal-social development, 
and is superior in subject achievement. 

Acclaimed most widely as the ideal plan for gifted pupils 
is the enriched curriculum. Enrichment does not mean more 
of the same nor does it necessarily mean adding to regular 
activities. Basic to curriculum enrichment is a sufficient 
variety of books and reference materials in which gifted 
pupils can do independent reading research. Enrichment 
may take the form of: (1) modifying the program of studies 
to include more challenging subjects and more opportunity 
for creative work, (2) planning of class projects that con- 
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tnbute to class school, aod community, (3) shmulatme 
independent work m science, art, music or rating 14) par 
ticipation on committees, (5) community study Note the 
specific examples suggested below which are already in 
operation in one city (6) 


1 Special literature classes for select sixth grade pupils who 
meet regularly with the school librarian to discuss books and 
share their reading This is also undertaken by large 
groups in senior high schools on a noncredit after school 
basis All the senior high schools have special mathematics 
and science teams which meet outside class time 

2 In one junior high school gifted pupils have completed intro 
ductoiy algebra and plane geometry in the ninth grade each 
subject taking only one semester This makes it possible for 
these pupils to take an additional year s elective in the senior 
high school 

3 In one high school pupils with special interests not ade 
quately prov ided for in regular classes meet with an interested 
teacher one day per week during that teachers conference 
period The pupil is dismissed from his regular class for that 
period The period is devoted to discussion encouragement 
and the direction of reading on such topics as geology, astion 
omy, navigation or atomic energy 


The Slow Learning Child The slow learning child may be 
described in terms of intelligence quotient or m terms of 
specific disabilities In terms of intelligence the slow learner 
has an IQ somewhere between 79 and 90 that is he may be 
somewhere between the average and the mentally defective 
pupil In terms of specific disabilities he may have trouble m 
thinking abstractly or m handling symbolic material He 
usually has difficulty in following directions requires more 
detailed explanation, and has difficulty in applying what he 
has learned to new and more complex situations Socially he 
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may indicate a definite immaturity by his nonacceptance of 
personal and social responsibilities. Physically, he may be 
defective in visual, auditory, or kinesthetic senses. Poor home 
and other environmental conditions, and lack of experience 
may be factors contributing to his slowness in learning. 

Slow learning pupils need approval, praise, and acceptance 
by classmates and teachers. Most important is the experienc- 
ing of some degree of success. Teachers will need to provide 
more experiences with concrete materials and for more pur- 
poseful repetition than is necessary with brighter pupils. 
Much caution, however, must be used in selecting those 
methods requiring drill and repetition for the slow learner. 
He will absorb only that which he understands in terms of his 
own limitations. 

Those subjects in which the slow learner does well should 
be given prominence. He should be offered ever)' opportu- 
nity to participate in school assemblies, publications, safety 
patrols, campaigns, and sports. Usually he is a notoriously 
poor reader and learns more from firsthand experience 
through his eyes and ears than through reading. Contact 
with the community through field trips, exhibits, interviews 
with policemen, postmen, firemen, aviators, tax appraisers, 
and bankers are most effective. Society needs many types of 
personalities; a sympathetic and skillful teacher can assist the 
slow learner to become an independent wage earner and 
responsible citizen. The so-called fundamental skills in read- 
ings arithmetic., writing, and spelling should, he subordinate 
to learning how to participate with other people and to 
learning a trade. 


GROUPING PUPILS FOR GROUP GUIDANCE 
In the school program, the curriculum guide may suggest 
particular areas of study in the guidance field at designated 
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grade levels or in specific subjects It is not unusual, for 
example to include vocational planning, self appraisal, un- 
derstanding human behavior, improving learning skills, get- 
ting along with others, or school citizenship, for groups of 
pupils placed together because of grade, age, or interest 
Grouping children and adjusting the curriculum to assist 
the socially maladjusted child is of such significance that two 
chapters are devoted to it under the titles of “Improving Hu- 
man Relations” and “Using the Group to Assist m Personality 
Development" (Chapters 9 and 10) The teacher-student 
planned core curriculum is discussed in Part III, where it is 
recognized as the ideal organizational pattern in which 
group guidance may occur Other grouping patterns such as 
the home room, clubs, special interest groups, group testing, 
and group vocational guidance are discussed elsewhere (see 
Chapters 6 and 7). 


SUMMARY 

Invariably schools have found it necessary to organize 
pupils into groups The most common pattern is to organize 
by grades according to the chronological age of children 
Within grade level groups, however, further grouping is de- 
sirable according to the ongoing learning activities 

Effective groupings must take into account factors other 
than chronological age Most significant of these factors are 
reading and other 1 erbal aptitudes, mental age, speed and 
accuracy of perception, teacher opinion, and social matunty 
Fast and slow learners can be assisted by proper grouping as 
well as individual attention Because a child feels more 
secure among children of his own chronological age, he 
should not, m other than exceptional circumstances, he ac- 
celerated or held back Instead, the curriculum program and 
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teaching methods should be adjusted to individual and group 
needs 

SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1 The problems created by science and technology seem most 

. j pronounced in four areas of modem life One of these is 

1 1 group living and intergroup relations What are the other 

three'* 

2 All children need to understand and appreciate the contnbu 
tons of science and technology to our way of life and to feel 
some responsibility for using them for social good List ten 
other needs 

3 One of the principles of learning can be stated thus ‘ Oppor- 
tunities must be provided for children to participate, expen 
ence, react, and do Learning results only from experiences ” 
List at least ten other principles of learning 

4 When individual differences are given pnmary concern is it 
better to have a definite prescnbed scope and sequence or to 
provide teachers and pupils freedom to select any unit they 
please m terms of the needs and interests of children'* 

5 Is it possible to choose blocks of work as a result of pupil 
teacher planning within a scope and sequence framework'* 
Explain 

6 A unit of work may be defined as a senes of learning expen 
ences focused upon the achievement of a common goal 
which pupils have accepted as their own How are pupils 
selected for a group interested in a unit? 

7 When a group of pupils has been assigned to a teacher there 
is still the problem of grouping within the classroom One 
cntenon of grouping should be in terms of purposes to be 
achieved Make a list of other cntena and discuss each of 
them 

8 Describe a situation in which pupils have some choices m 
their assignment to groups 
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9 How does committee work and group research encourage 
grouping of pupils? 

10 How can a ninth grade boy who reads on a second grade 
level become a participant xn group learning? 

11. A highly intelligent boy finds school uninteresting Suggest 
the possible reasons and remedies 

12 What are some of the ways that schools can use children's 
groups, as well as the psychological forces they generate, to 
promote learning? 

13 What is the meaning of this statement “Communications 
should be free among members of a group ” 

14 Indicate the best answer 

a Pupils learn attitudes 

(1) Incidentally, as a land of byproduct of education 

(2) As a definite part of classroom participation 

(3) Because they recognize that attitudes are important 

b A textbook should be appropriate to the interests and 
maturity of a group This statement is supported by 

( 1 ) Trial and error learning 

(2) Physiological growth 

(3) Developmental tasks 

(4) Beadmess 

c The classroom teacher should 

(1) Deal with individual pupils rather than with groups 

(2) Prevent the formation of groups m the classroom 

(3) Separate two very close friends 

(4) Encourage children to war* together who prefer one 
another s company 

d The students level of aspiration is most likely to be xn* 
fluenced by 

(1) The altitudes of the group of which he is a member 
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(2) Biological factors including heredity. 

(3) Acquisition of information 

(4) Conditioning through trial and error learning. 
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Guiding die Pupil in Groups 


CHANGING CONCEPTS, DEFINITIONS, AND PURPOSES 
Croup Procedures for Guidance Assistance in Life Adjust- 
ment. Group procedures for guidance are not conceived as 
a new concoction for the ills of classroom instruction in sub- 
ject matter. Neither are they introduced as service to those 
pupils who apparently waste time with the current curricu- 
lum. Group procedures for guidance are for the entire student ) 
body and should assist all individuals to become better citi - J 
zens, better consumers of goods and services, more congenial 
and effective workers in social relationships, better parents 
and homemakers, better users of leisure time, and better 
conservers of natural and human resources. The word "assist” 
is significant in its usage here because no thesis is held that 
these procedures alone can provide for the realization of all 
educational objectives. 

Group procedures for guidance should not be avenues for 
escape from the academic subject matter or the difficulty or 
tedium of study and drill. Group guidance procedures should 
assist in making the acquisition of information more func- 
tional and a means of effecting desired adjustments in life. 
The collection and use of community data should servo to 
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ennch planned group and individual guidance Supervised 
and coordinated work experience become a type of group 
procedure for guidance and should vitalize the instructional 

p ase of school vvork as well These group procedures should 
include courses focused on life's problems and their solution 
-especially v ocat.onal problems-but the content and experi- 
ence of every course should be similarly focused In group 
guidance much emphasis is placed on the development of 
social, mental, physical, and emotional attitudes, ideals, 
interests appreciations, and habits-but skills, understand- 
ings, and information are not neglected 


Chang, ng Concepts and Definitions. Group procedures for 

ton-dhd Cmb , ra “ * e ' ast aria y °f group behavior tradi- 
ac. v l^ - n , aS extracurricular activities," "cocumcular 
“a bed ^1 “extraclass activities,” and 

morel™?! tCrms are 51,11 CUIIent and m ‘he 

more rad, t.onal schools serve a useful purpose in separating 

“ m ‘ nformal "ouclassroom endeavors 

y,,,e”\r, S 0f , tl,C5e describe "cumcular 

scence or m P S £ cdulcd ™ch as English, 

rclated'to 1C T‘ :ltlc5 Cocumcular” activities are closely 
enr, client s m a ” d 5me «* supplements or 
oWnes i 1 "cT arCOUrSCS T1,C > uou'cbute to the same 
"SShoST ‘"S n ° tbc S''cn Tor example, 

promam t a ^ ,n ,lle Engl, si, mstruct.onal 

curriculum having httfc mno ™mc,f Ub ™PP Icmcn ! “ 
nttcmnl is mitln ♦ i «- curricular music No particuhr 
Z ” : rC1lC extracurricular” activities to the 

in“o7c, me ’ J Eccause thev are seldom defined 

i Ctul fZ, ',' mIC1 '° r5 ' oEer no cred.t unless ,t 
P3rl,al func,,0nal acl “‘>> crcd,t” Activities tvp.callv 
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included are school parties and dances, cheer leading, assem 
biles, dramatics, vocal music activities, newspapers, com 
petitive athletics, yearbooks, student councils, class govern- 
merit, clubs, and home rooms 
As distinguished from the regularly scheduled classroom 
courses of study, activities have developed through the years 
from the athletic and class party stage to a place of consider 
able importance in the educational program Some evidence 
is indicated that the activities program will become either 
integrated with or closely related to the curriculum The 
older home room organization, for example, is developing 
into the core curriculum Larger blocks of time are being 
provided in which the teacher can become better acquainted 
with the pupils and provide more effective group guidance 
and individual counseling This practice should not be in 
conflict with the trend to add counselors to staffs of secon 
dary schools Rather it should aid and supplement the 
counseling function by relating it directly to the curriculum 
In other words, the potentialities of so called extra activities 
have been recognized and, accordingly, should serve as a 
definite and vital part of the whole program of educational 
experiences for the child 

Provisions for group guidance are provided in home rooms, " 
m student activities in special classes, in group conferences , 
and in work experience The effectiveness of this guidance 
can be evaluated in terms of delegation of responsibility to 
students, provision for each student to have as many varied 
social experiences as possible, and in the degree of esprit de 
corps Expressed need for guidance in groups centers around 
matters of vocation and adjustment to school interpersonal 
relations in home family, and community 

Group procedures for guidance can be identified in 
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1 Activity methods such as school assemblies, school clubs, or 
student government 

2 Orientation methods, including placement in schools and in 
the community 

3 Discussion and group process methods, including the im- 
provement of human relations, sociometncs, and so on 

4 Therapeutic methods, including modified group therapy and 
sociodrama 

This outline will be followed, generally, m Part II. 


the purpose OF GROUP PROCEDURES for guidance 
The fundamental purpose of group procedures for guid- 
ance is to assist pupils m their needs From the frequently 
listed needs of children we may select those needs which 
would appear to be served best by group procedures The 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association includes among other imperative needs of youth, 
the following (6) 


1 All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the 
citizens of a democratic society, and to be diligent and compe 
tent in the performance of their obligations to the state and 
nation 

2. All youth need opportunities to develop then capacities to 
appreciate beauty m literature, art, music, and nature 
All youth need to be able to use their leisure tune well and to 
midget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfaction to 
die individual with those that are socially useful 

4 ah y ? U ? need , t0 deveIo P respect for other persons, to be 
hie to live and „orh cooperatively with others, to gam in- 
sight into ethical values and principles, and to grow in the 
moral and spiritual values of life 

Among the needs which may be served by group pro- 
ton ” 1 f ) mdanee ar ° taed V *e Presidents Com- 


f 
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1. To develop for the regulation of ones persona! and civic Me 
a code of behavior based on ethical principles as consistent 
wjth democratic ideas 

2 To recognize the interdependence of the different peoples of 
the worJd and ODes personal responsibility for fostering in- 
ternational understanding and peace 

3. To understand the ideas of others and to express ones own 

✓Effectively 1 

4 To obtain a satisfactory emotional and social adjustment 

5 To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, and other 
cultural activities as expressions of personal and social ex 
perxence and to participate to some extent 


In a survey of 15,000 teen-agers the Purdue Opinion Panel 
for Young People (16, IS) disclosed, among other things, 
that 54 percent of adolescents wanted people to like them 
moref and that 60 percent wanted to make new friends 

VALVES DERIVED FROM GROUP PROCEDURES FOR 
GUIDANCE 


The values derived from group procedures for guidance 
can be judged from degrees of accomphshment of objectives, 
some of which were indicated in preceding paragraphs More 
specifically we can state some of these values as follows (12) 

l-^Develops responsibility in home, school, and community 
organization as a step toward developing initiative, self- 
reliance, and independence 

2 Develops an awareness of traits that are liked, admired, and v 

respected by others , 

3 Develops desirable traits enabling a person to get along with 
others More specifically, aids students in concrete situations 
involving group participation, making friends, aDd leadership 
Provides practice in taking active interest in others opinions, 
views and interests, evaluating attitudes and actrons of others, 
acquiring understanding for others' shortcomings, regressions, 
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and differences in background, viewpoint, interests, and 
beliefs. 

4. Develops social maturity: by gaining self-confidence and 
self-reliance in human contents through activities; by acquir- 
ing an appreciation of the worth of individuals through learn- 
ing to enjoy them; by developing a feeling of belongingness 
with a group by becoming accepted by the group and by rec- 
onciling ones own desires and interests with those of others 
for the good of the group. 

5. Formulates attitudes and ideals as guides in group relation- 
ships, social conventions, ethics, morals, and religion. 

6. Provides rich opportunities for experience in all major areas 
of social living; e.g., experience with small and large groups 
of ones own sex, with one or more of the opposite sex, with 
older and younger individuals in both a personal and imper- 
sonal atmosphere, and with the economically favored and 
those less fortunate ( 8 ) . 

7. Provides an opportunity to participate in leisure-time activities 

which will improve skill and techniques needed to enjoy 
leisure time (4). 17 

8. Provides an opportunity in vocational preparation for the 
student to know himself, to exploit his talents, and to derive 
satistacbon from his creative experience. 

Develops the desire and the ability to contribute personal 
service to the community welfare. 

illustrative practices in group procedures 

FOR GUIDANCE 

le True Meaning of Participation. Participation does not 
mean activity in carrying out plans and decisions made by 
an authority. J 

rrobably the most deeply embedded and troublesome view is 

some as 1 aCtlVe ’" that iS - “ ™mbers — b-V * 

me aspect of the groups work, or if a “lot of things are being 
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done,’ then the organization lias a lot of participation The yard 
stick of participation then is activity 
Despite verbal disclaimers, participation is often regarded 
merely in a carrying out sense, where decisions are made lamely 
from above and plans of action and policy are thoroughly worked 
out at the top level while "lower" levels are used merely as man 
power to carry them out Where this limited role persists for any 
length of time, the individual is not participating He is not an 
organic part of the group, but merely an agent of the group along 
with a number of other agents Moreover, the requisite conse 
quence of participation is missing the individual does not grow 
and his activity is not a creative one (1) 

The democratic process demands that participation be ex 
tensive, e g , that members must participate beyond casting a 
vote for representatives to accept responsibility for acting 
Group procedures for guidance requires that participation 
of all members must occur in the planning, decision making, 
execution of plans, evaluation of results, and m the sharing 
of success or failure 

Student Participation In School Administration. A success 
ful school depends largely upon attitudes and actions of 
students Groups of students within the student body or the 
student group as a whole represent forces which cannot be 
ignored by school administration A classroom group, a club 
group, a high school class group, an athletic group are parts 
of the larger student body group The individuals who con- 
stitute any school group bring with them certain information 
and attitudes which affect the group behavior Each of the 
smaller groups will have enthusiasms, prejudices, and loyal 
ties acquired from their experiences m larger groups Shared 
m different degrees by all members of the group, these ideas 
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(forces) play a powerful role in determining any group 
action. 

Severing or ignoring lines of administrative authority will 
be a threat to students and faculty, for they need the security 
gained from a clearly structured pattern which allows them 
participation in administrative policy. Desirable administra- 
tive atmosphere permits such self-expression and group par- 
ticipation that students will feel that the schools are for them. 
The talents and initiative of students can be turned to good 
account when given the opportunity of expression. School 
government becomes .a positive force when students par- 
ticipate actively. It is true that pupil participation may make 
the principal feel occasionally that his temporary leadership 
passes from him to the group and from one member of the 
group to another indeterminately as the group structure 
requires. Nevertheless, the principal who expects teachers to 
provide rich opportunities for releasing the initiative and 
creativity of pupils must be prepared to give students the 
same opportunity. 

Student Government as a Prototype of Democracy. Stu- 
dents and guidance workers are likely to view class organiza- 
tions and student councils as prototypes of American 
representative government and thus synonymous with the 
concept of democracy. In this context, democracy may be 
considered as a system of popular election in which the 
responsibility of the member is primarily one of casting his 
vote for someone he wishes to represent him. Even with its 
shortcomings, a system of representative government is the 
best thus far evolved for dealing with the governmental 
problems of large populations. However, dangers may arise 
from encouraging small groups to initiate this system. In 
organizations that are small enough in membership to meet 
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together in face-to face groups there should be no shifting of 

responsibility to representatives , 

The citizen in representative government is likely to direct 
his concern to the elected representative, and the represent® 
hve in turn, feels he should carry all or most of the activity 
for those who have elected him In some way each student 
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ance specialist who acts as the leader assists all members 
of the student body to participate effectively in the solution 
of their common problems. Participation in school govern- 
ment requires careful “group development,” a phrase imply- 
ing cooperative diagnosis, decisions, and action toward group 
growth. 

Successful participation in school government requires 
certain individual skills and behavior for which all pupils are 
not adequately equipped. Demanding such skills and en- 
deavor indiscriminately and without training sometimes 
leads to emotional tension, aggressiveness, or complete with- 
drawal from participation. Individuals must be trained to 
diagnose their group behavior, to perform as effective mem- 
ers, and to modify their behavior as required by group 
nctioning. Essential to shared school government is the 
princip e t at the activity should provide satisfaction to the 
pupils, hlere membership in the executive group or the op- 
portunity to vote for officers or policy is insufficient motiva- 
tion to keep students productively active. The guidance 
worker must develop techniques and skills by which mem- 
ers o e student body remain active and receive real 
enjoyment in the achievements of the group. 


The Student Council as a Group Guidance Procedure. A 
reexamination of the concept: The student council is an 
organization of the pupils, elected by the student body, to 
ers e em as their official representatives in all matters of 
concim to t e entire school. Inasmuch as the representatives 
,t 6 e ( or student body) are elected to represent 
em anc to speak for them, the organization is thus some- 
what comparable to a state legislature or to Congress. The 
unci provides a medium through which student opinion 
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may be heard and a forum for the cooperation of common 
school problems (24). . slffm ficant as the 
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authority has frequently been the cause of failure. For exam- 
ple, student self-government has been delegated areas of 
authority which are so narrowly defined that the students 
resent the implication that they do not have the ability to 
make a more worthwhile contribution. 

Conversely, student self-government has been delegated 
areas of authority which are so broad and vague that neither 
student government nor the faculty-administration under- 
stands its role. Knowledge of the boundaries of power and 
authority are essential to successful student councils. Three 
important areas are (24): 

(a) The area over which the council has complete control 
with no interference from administration, faculty, or 
other outside force; 

(b) The area over which the control or responsibility is 

shared with faculty and administration. This is an area 
in which most student councils are doing their best 
work; 2 3 * * & 

(c) The area in which the student council has no voice in 

control. Opinion may be expressed, but legislation is 
prohibited. ° 


2. Determine methods of discovering the needs of students. 
For example: personal contact, suggestion boxes, forums, 
'endm °' tte ' edit0r COlumns in ^ «*ooI paper, refer- 

3. Devise methods to publicize student-government. For exam- 
p e: school paper, personal contact, speakers' bureau for 
campus groups, student government newsletter, orientation 
of new students, curricular course in self-government, student 

4 6 5i bitS 3t Cai "P us and state fairs, 

i °f fencing student government. For exam- 

pie: compulsory fees, voluntary fees, activities fees, fund- 
raising events. 

rganLe appropriate committees for: finance, social affairs, 
special events, executive, constitution, publications, petitions. 
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elections, recreation, personnel problems, student discipline 
(judiciary system), school grounds and buildings, evaluation 
of current educational issues, cumeular suggestions (ad 
usoiy), faculty evaluation, grading systems, evaluation of 
traditions and customs, alumni relations, school spirit coop 
eration among school organizations (school clubs), leader- 
ship development 

6 Organize a student activities library For example library' 
materials on student government, development of leadership, 
citizenship, democracy as a concept, and short bnefs of 
parliamentary procedure, tips on program planning 
7. Conduct various service enterprises for the student body For 
example purchase card systems, establish an assembly 
scheduling bureau and a ticket office bureau 
S Organize an orientation program For example career days, 
junior high school visiting days, visiting days to the college, 
freshman "Get Acquainted Days ” 

9 Promote a leadership development program For example 
activities interest festivals (circuses, carnivals), office train 
mg schools, curricular course in student government, aca- 
demic credit for participation m student activities, stimula- 
tion of the cocurricular philosophy as opposed to the cumcu 
Iar and extracurricular Many educators believe the student 
council is the logical organization to undertake leadership 
classes, summer programs, and orientation classes In a na 
tional survey to determine if leadership should be developed 
through the student council, reports were received from 
every state (except Nevada) that leadership conferences 
were focused through the student council Student council 
advisors contacted in this study indicated great interest m 
the formation of a workable, efficient plan of training for 
leadership through special orientation meetings They recog 
mze that efficient student leadership means a more success 
ful student council (25) 

10 Plan programs, surveys, and campaigns For example oc 
cupational survey of the community, health and safety 
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campaigns, cleanup campaigns. Democracy day, courtesy 
campaigns, intramural athletic program, fund-raising cam- 
paigns for public welfare. 

11. Prepare exhibits: art exhibits, drama, movies (photography), 
concerts, art tours, musical tours. 

12. Promote social activities: dances, teas, receptions, mixers, ex- 
cursions, pep rallies. 

13. Promote interest groups: hobbies, photography, crafts. 

How to Have a Good Student Council. On a reexamination 
of the concept of the student council we should add, more 
specifically, some principles which assist in guaranteeing a 
good student council. We may begin with the principle of 
administrative support in student participation. The principal 
and faculty must be in genuine accord with the idea of stu- 
dent participation and provide full support to the plan as 
evolved in the school. Participation must be more than dele- 
gating “busy work,” or making council members “errand 
boys,” or rendering the student council a court or spy system. 

A second principle is maximum participation by the entire 
student body. Each student must feel that he is involved in 
student affairs, that he understands the council’s aims and 
objectives, and that he is aware of its limitations and oppor- 
tunities. Student council members elected by student units, 
such as counseling groups or home rooms, should be encour- 
aged to gather ideas from the students they represent. 

A third principle is that student council activities be both 
socially desirable and educationally worth while. The activ- 
ities should be directed toward positive projects which are 
interesting to students and of permanent importance to their 
school and community. Students have an obligation to par- 
ticipate in desirable community activities and should he 
given every opportunity to serve with community organiza- 
tions to promote the public welfare. 
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A fourth principle is that the foundation upon which good 
student council operation is based be clearly defined A "stu- 
dent council constitution” with powers and responsibilities 
clearly designated can best answer this need Some coimcd 
constitutions indicate the source of powers of the student 
council These must be explained to the student body pen 
odically Although the constitution should recognize the 
principal’s veto power over actions of the council, a good 
principal may on occasion (and purely on an experimental 
basis permit students to make certain decisions that he 
considers detrimental to the best mterests of the school 
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4 Provide badges for cafeteria workers 

5 Award prize for best assembly program of year. 

Cooperation 

1 Visit other schools to gam new ideas 

2 Plan student community activity for each week. 

3 Serve on student faculty committees 

4 Attend meetings throughout state as a representative of the 
student body 

5 Send representatives to local, district, state, and regional 
conferences of the student council. 

Public Relations 

1 Elect members of council to adult community youth council 

2 Present program over the local radio station 

3 Take over city government for a day 

4 Cooperate m community cleanup and pamt up campaign 

5 Sponsor art and music appreciation program for both the 
student body and the pupils 

Welfare 

1 Collect clothes for unfortunates at home and abroad 

2 Collect, repair, and distribute toys 

3 Present baskets of food at Thanksgiving and Christmas to 
the needy 

Actual minutes taken at a student council meeting illus- 
trate some of the activities in action 

Student Council Minutes 1 
Stewart Indian School 
Stewart, Nevada 
Nov 14, 19 

The meeting was called to order by the president, Joe Rivers 
All officers and members were present Minutes of the previous 
1 Courtejy of Student Council of the Stewart Indian School Stewart Ncv 
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meeting were rend and accepted with this addition 'There was 
discussion concerning the students who crowd others off the side 
wX because they are walking four or five abreast The council 
suggests that when" groups meet on the sidewalks, each moves to 
♦Up nff Ut so that there is room for all to pass 

Tlie president called for volunteers to act on the c “ m l * 
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at the ECA Store, at the Social Center, and at the gym. A little 
figuring shows that if 10 cases are sold at the store the additional 
cost for cups is about $3.20. At the end of the month, $100.00 has 
been taken from our Activity Fund to cover this cost. Poor citizen- 
ship costs money. Cups are used at the store because students 
have been careless with bottles; and broken glass here and there 
on the campus is dangerous. 

The president reported that Mrs. Dietrick had asked him if 
students might go around the table at the Dining Hall since it is 
getting too cold to stand outside. The president is going to take 
care of th is with the Dining Room Staff. The plan is to stagger the 
departure in units. It was reported that girls are paying no atten- 
tion to the time that they are to leave their buildings. Will the 
girls please cooperate in carrying out the schedule as placed on 
their Bulletin Boards? 

The Council requests that students read the minutes of the 
Nov. 7 meeting concerning other dining room matters. 

Brady Johnson moved that we have another panel discussion. 
Seconded by Angelina Quartz, and passed. Boyd Jackson moved 
that the Council meet in the Auditorium on Monday, November 
21, and after the meeting a panel discussion will be held. The 
president will take this up with Mr. Talbot and decide upon the 
topic. Watch your Bulletin Boards for this topic and give it some 
thought so that there may be audience participation. 

Angelina Quartz extended an invitation for the members of the 
Council to come to a reception held in their honor immediately 
following the Installation. Unit 1 Girls are the hostesses and the 
place Unit 1 Sitting Rooms. The president thanked Angelina and 
accepted the imitation. 

Robert Broncho asked that the Student Body be reminded of 
the Social Center every Sunday afternoon from 2:30 to 4:30. 

Boyd Jackson and Henry Blackeye volunteered to help with 
the collection of passes at the activities this week end. 

The Secretary was directed to write a note of thanks to the 
people from Carson City who helped us with our Veterans’ Day 
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Program. The Council wishes to thank the members of the staff 
and the students in the band and in the Color Guard who mad 
an aDoronriate contribution to the service. 

The Council wishes to thank Mr. Ward for attending our mee - 
ing and for Ms helpful suggestions. We hope that Mr. Ward will 
come again and that others of the staff wiff come too. 

There being no more business, the meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Susie Yellowman, Secretary 
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Table 1. Evaluation Results of Student Government (Ratings by Seniors 
and Faculty) 


Ratings Ratings 

Projects by by 

Seniors Faculty “ 


Foreign students Sponsored two foreign students to 
promote international good will and understanding 

Scholarship assembly Established to raise money for 
the memorial scholarships that are given every year 
to deserving seniors 

School store Operated a school store to provide a 
convenient place for students to purchase school 
supplies 

Elections Conducted all school elections by secret 
ballot 

Fire drills Conducted fire drills under the supervision 
of the city fire department to provide lor the safety 
of the students 

Teachers’ names on doors Installed teachers* names 
and room numbers on doors of all classrooms 

Americans abroad Sponsored and helped financially 
to send two representatives of Senior High School 
on an American Field Service Scholarship tour of 
Europe 

Alumni asscmbl) In\ ited talented alumni to appear 
on an assembly program 

Sponsored drives Sponsored such drncs as the 
Community Chest 

Stamp and bond sales Conducted wcehK stamp 
and l>ond sales to aid in the defense of our coun- 
try and to encourage students to save money 

Homecoming Planned and organized Homecoming 

Care of lawn Seeded and fertilized the campus, 
erected a temporary fence to remind students to 
Vfyp oil the lawn 

1,1 ' Conducted tlic election for tlie III V 
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Table I. (continued) 
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Projects 


Ratings Ratings 

by by 

Seniors Faculty 


Affiliation with other student government organiza- 
tions: Joined district, state, and national organiza- 
tions of student council 

Handbook; Published a handbook to acquaint new 
students and incoming sophomores with Senior 
High School 

Assembly seating' Organized assembly seating to 
promote orderly assemblies and to facilitate check- 
ing of attendance at assemblies 
Music in cafeteria: Made arrangements for and pur- 
chased suitable records to be played during the 
lunch period in the cafetena 
Cole machine • Made arrangements for installation 
and maintenance of a coke machine in the lounge 
Evaluation questionnaire* Listed all student-spon- 
sored projects and asked students and faculty to 
evaluate them 

Chartered clubs Assisted m the organization of new 
clubs and chartered them 

Blueprint of building. Framed a copy of blueprints 
of all buildings on the campus and placed it in 
mam hall 

Lounge Mamtnned a lounge for student relaxation 
and enjoyment during the lunch hours and stretch 
period 

Ushers and guides* Acted as ushers and guides for 
the PTA open house and other school functions 
Student government banquet. Sponsored student 
government banquet at the end of each school 
year as final meeting of the three branches of 
student government 


15 

12 

16 

7 

17 

5 

18 

26 

19 

25 

20 

13 

21 

17 

22 

19 

23 

24 

24 

10 

25 

23 


Desirable personality adjustment is essentially learning 
how to get along well with other people, i e., in becoming a 
social being. Through the stimulating influence of the group, 
the individual relates himself with others and in so doing 
develops a new perception of self. Student participation in 
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school administration will have some appeal to children even 
in the primary grades, but such participation is particularly 
appealing to the adolescent. At this age he can be most effec- 
tively inspired to undertake a project that promises service to 
himself and his peers. Discussions related to school govern- 
ment provide opportunity for group thinkin g and considera- 
tion of various common problems and purposes. 

The greatest value of the student council or forum, how- 
ever, possibly lies in the mental set to which we refer as 
readiness for counseling.” Group problems are not significant 
to the individual unless he becomes self-involved and, ac- 
cordingly, makes plans for the part he can play in solving 
these problems. Individual and multiple counseling plus 
individual and group activity become an interacting process. 


SUMMARY 

Only through direct experience with democracy and some 
of its problems can young people be expected to develop 
wholesome enthusiasm for helping others. Students learn to 
be sociable not solely by studying about life but especially 
through active participation in group and community living. 
The informal curriculum made up of student activities will 
contribute generously in providing for the emotional, the 
moral-sodal, and the physical development of students, 
u cn s s ou have some share in making policies and in 
imin 0 e o jectives for the school life of which they are 
a part. J 

C ifP tcr student council was given special sig- 
m £! 0r reas0ns for havin s a st ^ent council 
* clhzcnsh, P education as a major goal of the elc- 

the 1*2. an * ccon d ar y school; the student council is one of 
me mms for practice in becoming a good citizen; 
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(bl student councils are useful in administering certain areas 
of the school program, (c) students gam educationally from 
participation m student council activities Assessment an 
evaluation of the student council ( and other group activities 
for that matter) should take place continually to ascertain i S 
it is operating within the total framework and goals of the 
“ J-L C an be mstrumenta! in changmg behavior 

des t Kv a parallel willingness to accept responsibd 

accompanied by a _parai 8 D f admims 

lt y and to follow through There are many ^ ^ ^ 
trative (including discipbn ^ u P nder pro per guidance stu 

delegated to the stud^cmmclUn ^L/and display 

good judgment in leaving -o„s problems to admmistrative 
authority 
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face” situation in which the counselor assists the individual 
with a personal problem Does this definition eliminate the 
possibilities of group guidance? Explain 

8 If the student council becomes part of the guidance program, 
can it be absorbed into the curriculum concurrently? Ex- 
plain 

9 Justify the following statement “The extracurricular pro- 
gram has not been adequately recognized as a training 
ground, a field experience, a laboratory for the personal- 
social, moral character-personality development of pupils ’ 

10 Should the student council meet daily as a class? If so, why? 

11 List the specific ways in which the guidance program of a 
school can be related to the activities of the student council. 

12 What are the objectives of student participation m student 
government? 

13 What are some of the basic reassessments that need to be 
made in relation to aims, kinds of organization, and admis- 
sion patterns to the so called extracurricular school activities? 

14 What is your concept of the following phrase “A democratic 
extracurriculum through the group approach’ ? 

15 Some guidance activities of ‘ extracurricular” experiences are 
self appraisal, group conferences, and remedial assistance 
Describe at least three more activities 
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Objectives of the allied curriculum activities should he 
formulated within the context of the total school program It 
follows, therefore, that they cannot he limited to the guid- 
ance aspect of school objectives alone, yet they contain such 
vital guidance potential in the field of human relations, 
constructive interpersonal relations, and group-oriented ap- 
proach that they cannot be excluded from a good guidance 
program “Guidance counselors, extracurricular advisers, j 
home-room advisers, and teacher counselors need to cooper - 
ate to extend the range of participation, of experiences, and *1 
of social skills, vocational responsibilities can be tied m with 
these social experiences The principle of participation should 
involve more than being just a member of a club A pupil 
must be led to a participation that involves responsibility for 
increasing his social competence and capabilities . per- 
sonality development is at the center of this mder scope of 
participation . ” (24) 

What has been said of allied curriculum activities in gen- 
131 
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eral can also be applied to the school assembly, discussed 
below Such an activity must be meaningfully interrelated or 
actually integrated mto the curriculum as well as the guid- 
ance program 

THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY AS A GROUP PROCEDURE 
IN GUIDANCE 

The Objectives of the Assembly Program. The school as- 
sembly, formerly characterized as a ‘Chapel Exercise” or 
* Formal Morning Opening,” is currently regarded as a cur- 
riculum activity which provides education and guidance It 
is a central agency of all scholastic action, a meeting place 
of the citizens of the school community who share mutual 
interests and experiences in solving common problems The 
objectives are to develop school unity, to provide a recrea- 
tional period during the school day, to demonstrate, supple- 
ment, or motivate the work of the classroom, and to provide 
information and guidance Although these objectives are all 
so intricately related that it \v ould be difficult to isolate any 
one of them when considering a single assembly, a single 
purpose should dominate each program A list of specific 
objectives presented in the order of frequency of mention by 
336 responding principals in a study conducted by The 
National Association of Secondary School Principals fol- 
lows (4S) 

1 To cl e\ clop those habits and attitudes of an intelligent 
audience 

2 Resell the school to the student* 

3 Prmide students a medium for the expression of their inter 
ests and actmtics 

f All around participation to foster a spint of democracy in 
the school 

5 Integrate the student v. ith the school 
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6 Enrich the student’s cultural background and stimulate h,s 
thinking 

^ Create interest in the entire program of the school 

8 Develop wholesome public opinion under proper guidance 

9 Give opportunity for students to practice the qualities of a 
good citizen in a democracy 

10 Promote community spirit and participation m community 
activities 

11 Character education 

12 Develop student initiative and resourcefulness 

IS Develop loyalty and give students a feeling of belonging 

14 Interpret the extracurricular program to the entire school 

15 Develop aesthetic sensibilities in students 

16 Opportunity to function as a leader in a democratic situation 
17. Train students to be good listeners 

18 Poise and self confidence acquired by appearance on the 
platform and participation as members of an audience 

19 Observation of special historical days and events 

20 A broader knowledge and understanding of the world 

21 To teach the student cooperation and give him responsibility 

22 Teach emotional control, self discipline , and a sense of 
values 

23 Interest students m topics of importance to all 

24 Inspiration and appreciation of the activities of others 

25 Relaxation and change from regular school routine 

26 To develop group consciousness 

27 Tie school in with community 

28 Coordinate and set standards for smaller groups 

Maximum Student Participation in Planning. The assembly 
program cannot be justified unless it affects the students in a 
desirable fashion As in any school activity, the degree of 
involvement will generally determine the extent of influence 
Involvement usually requires participation either directly in 
performance before an audience or indirectly hy audicnco 
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participation in planning or evaluating a program. One way 
to involve students is through the committee system. Note 
the following example (35) : 

Working on the assembly programs are two committees, one 
composed of faculty members appointed by the principal and 
the other of students who have expressed a desire to work in the 
particular activity. Those students who have creative abilities are 
especially encouraged. (The committee consists of) the student- 
body president; and the liaison officer of the student council; two 
students each from the Senior Congress and the Junior Congress; 
two sophomores appointed by the faculty adviser; one student 
each representing vocal music, instrumental music, and the voca- 
tional department; one from the speech class; one boy and one girl 
representing physical education; one student from each of the 
classes and each of the other departments; and ten students from 
the student body at large. Students were given an opportunity to 
apply for membership by answering a questionnaire on abilities 
and telling why they desired to become a member of the com- 
mittee. Some of the subcommittees were: department, regulars, 
script, broadcast, music, stage, film, outside, career, program and 
survey. 

Members of the faculty committees were free to attend the 
student meetings whenever they wished. If for a particular 
reason, such as a canceled program or the sudden appearance of 
an added feature, the executive board felt the problem should 
receive the attention of the entire committee, it is permitted to 
call a special meeting during the regular school day, provided it 
does not abuse the privilege. Meetings are entirely on school time. 

The integration of departments and pupils is automatic. 
The administration work is largely the responsibility of the 
sponsor. With the assistance of the committees, he outlines 
the work to be done by various departments. 

The year round plan and procedures are essentially as fol- 
lows: 
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1 Duong the second semester of the school year preparations 
are begun for the next year 

2 The faculty committee offers ideas, criticisms, and sueees- 

tions for the new schedule ° b 

1 Teachers and departments are given an opportunity to state 
ideas they have that are new and appealing 

: In the student committee, the outline for the following year 
is arranged m skeleton form through the work of various 
committees One group will do the work for the “regular” or 
“must” programs, such as Honor Society and Awards Another 
group may select departments to plan and to work together, 
another may aim to prepare a script while another will 
search for ideas 


5 Departments are integrated whenever possible 

6 Objectives, themes, and complete schedules are formu- 
lated 

7 The tentative schedule is presented to the faculty 

8 Reorganization is done if needed 

9 The final draft is made 

10 The work is initiated with the plans for September and 
October of the following school year 

11 The faculty chairman is responsible for the organization of 
his group in so far as the teachers are concerned Students 
are always working with the teachers 

12 Plans are made and the materials organized during school 


hours 

13 Final rehearsals are held in the auditorium during club 
period or on schedule 

14 Advance notices are sent to each home room concerning the 
approaching assembly so that each student has been bnefed 
as to what to expect in the program 


If an assembly is scheduled eveiy week, a small school may 
find it a problem to give an original program each time Howev er, 
variety is always advisable in the programs and no school should 
fail to explore the possibilities of its community Assistance and 
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cooperation usuallv are a\ailable from government units, service 
clubs, libranes, and farm agents 

If the teacher in charge has sufficient time and a little ingenu- 
ity, every student m a school, regardless of its size, should be able 
to appear at least once a v ear on the stage The educational policy 
of the military has convinced us that if a student is to retain 
knowledge, he must have a good reason for retaining it Fartici 
patron m meaningful activities furnishes a background for the 
development of other interests 

Types of Assembly Programs A detailed discussion of types 
and examples of assembly programs can be found m the 
numerous references cited in the bibliography For a gen- 
eral and brief classification, how ever, vv e may use the follow- 
mg (48) 

Special Day Programs Christmas, Thanksgiving Easter, Armis 
tice Day, Citizenship Day , Memorial Day, Career Day , Lincoln's 
Birthdav, Halloween, Columbus Day, Navy Day 

Special Week Programs American Education Week, Book Week, 
Music Week, Boy Scout Week, Cleanup Week, Negro History 
Week, "Youth Week, Health Week, Brotherhood Week 

Forums compulsory military training intercultural problems, 
interracial understanding propaganda youth suffrage, socialized 
medicine international relations, labor problems, how to improve 
the school, the student council, juvenile delinquency, social 
security 

Demonstration Programs parliamentary law, football plays, 
science in the home, first aid, student council in action, faults of 
students, fashion shows manners, radio workshop, education, 
deep-sea diving voting procedures 

Student Talent Programs variety show s, minstrels senior talent, 
stunts one act plays talent hour, original poetry, dramatics, 
monologues 
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most versatile and challenging. After the capitulation in such 
a program, the chairman opens the meeting to the student 
body. Opinions may be voiced and questions may be asked 
of the speakers. The meeting takes on a lively and interesting 
atmosphere with many opinions expressed. Within the time 
limit, as many students as possible should participate. Note 
these typical open forum program suggestions: 

An Open Forum Program (43 ) 

1. Song: “America* Student body, led by a student. 

2. Pledge to the flag Student body in unison. 

3. Film. 

After the standard introduction and a film pertinent to any one 
of the following subjects, a forum might ensue: 

1. The new labor bill. 

2. Significance of the Congressional attitude toward relief for 
Europe. 

3. The Palestine problem. 

4. Significance of the Palestine problem. 

5. Democracy in Japan. 

6. Traditional policy in Japan. 

7. Significance of the Japanese situation. 

8. The problems in India. 

9. Our relations with Mexico. (Different students discuss each 
of the above topics.) 

10. Recapitulation (Palestinian and Indian problems). 

These values are expected from such a program: 

1. Motivates tlie curricular activities. 

2. Points the way to action without teachers dominating the 
assembled group. 

3. Forum Is a medium through which students arc educated to 
be courteous to the performers and to the members of the 
audience. 
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4 Discussion tends to develop intelligent public opinion 

5 Trams for community welfare work, leadership, personal 
conduct, responsiveness, and group consciousness 

Evaluating the Assembly. Unfortunately, little progress has 
been made in evaluating school assemblies In those schools 
where some attempt at evaluation is made, procedures are 
usually informal and irregular and administered through the 
student council, school paper, and faculty meetings in the 
form of opinion polls As Clark (8) has suggested, opinion 
polls should be used with caution, for example, neither 
faculty nor students will criticize a program if the adminis- 
tration resists suggestion and criticism 

The evaluation of an assembly should proceed according 
to the standard steps m evaluating any phase of school work 
Emerging through discussions in the home rooms, the “core 
classes,” or the student council, the goals should be clearly 
analyzed and expressed Comments overheard as students 
leave the auditorium as well as general opinion question- 
naires used many weeks after an assembly have their place in 
the evaluation plan Informal discussions m the classroom or 
in other small groups about the value of the assembly should 
be encouraged School attendance has also been suggested as 
a factor m evaluation In one school, for example, it was 
found that throughout the year, attendance was better on 
assembly days than on any other day of the week Programs 
involving student participation were the most influential in 
promoting school attendance 

The Future for School Assemblies The assembly is likely 
to occupy a more important place in the life of the school 
than it has m the past Greater emphasis may be granted to 
its contribution to socialization and motivation The utilize- 
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tion of student ideas, initiative, talent, and energy will 
receive increased emphasis, and most of the programs will 
emerge from classroom situations The concept of the assem- 
bly as extracurricular may change to the concept of the 
assembly as a regular part of the educational program Not 
least m significance will be the purpose of developing leader- 
ship, citizenship, and cooperation The programs will be 
conducted so that more audience participation with a high 
degree of student control and management will be included 
Assembly programs sponsored by commercial organizations, 
pressure groups, and assembly agencies will be minimized or 
completely eliminated 

It is desirable that students choose such general topics 
for their assembly programs as military service, new voca 
tional fields now demanding workers, the value of standard- 
ized tests, how to take a test, the school s employment serv- 
ice, scholarships for post high school education, how to seek 
a recommendation, types of letters to be written, and avail 
able library resources Consideration of general topics in the 
school assembly such as appearance, dress, grooming, 
etiquette, social or athletic skills, undesirable mannerisms, 
and shyness may lead to desires for individual counseling or 
for discussion in smaller groups 

Finally, those teachers who have supervisory responsibil 
ities for assembly activities will have received special train- 
ing in techniques of group development and leadership 
Group procedures for group guidance will be included in the 
training of teachers and counselors 

THE SCHOOL CLUB AS A MEDIUM OF CROUP GUIDANCE 

The school dub brings together a group having a common 
interest and provides for a wade variety of activity with 
potential opportunities to develop initiative, resourcefulness, 
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embership based on 
mutual attraction to similar mterests makes the school club 
an essential part of the curriculum Club activities should not 
be considered merely a supplement to the curriculum, they 
are part of the curriculum itself By means of them individual 
differences are recognized and aided m terms of individual 
grou th by discovering what pupils can do well and encourag- 
ing them to do these things better 
Through school club activities the school can provide for 
both present and future needs in recreation For adolescent 
boys and girls especially these activities provide opportunities 
for desirable emotional and social development Planning 
and presiding at meetings, organizing assembly programs, 
preparing exhibits and demonstrations, and participating m 
group discussions will provide the opportunity to assist 
pupils to become more effective citizens Pupils learn how to 
work together to develop plans, how to select leaders wisely, 
how to adjust differences and disagreements, and how to 
appraise their progress toward the goals they adopt 

High school clubs have increasing!) become areas of learn- 
ing experience for which the pupils themselves have assumed 
responsibility Information gathered from 1,015 high school 
seniors from seven Southeastern states indicates that only a 
small number of students are prevented from joining clubs 
by economic factors ( 41 ) Seniors who plan to attend college 
continue to maintain a keener club interest The trend is 
toward small clubs to encourage actual leadership experi- 
ence The administrative encouragement of numerous small 
clubs is in keeping with the frequently emphasized social 
science aim in education of developing in youth the capacit) 


desirable mtergroup 
in which pupils help 
their own progress 


personal interests, cooperative planning, 
relations, and other learning experiences 
to determine the goals and appraise 
toward these goals The nature of club m 
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to work cooperatively in small groups. Conclusions from in- 
formation received from these thousand-odd high school 
seniors point up the following facts and trends: 

1. A larger number of girls than boys are enrolled in club 
membership. 

2. Pupils living in town account for more memberships than 
pupils living on farms. 

3. There is considerable variation in the amount of dues charged 
by clubs of the same name but in different schools. 

4. There is a fairly close relationship between amount of dues 
and the size of membership. 

5. Clubs reflect considerable range of student interest. The 
most popular are: Future Homemakers of America, Future 
Farmers of America, band, dramatics, glee club, journalism, 
‘T* Teen. 

6. Subject matter” clubs in such fields as English, history, 
mathematics, and science are not numerous. 

7. With increase in age of pupil there is progressive decline in 
percentage of memberships represented by pupils who expect 
to go to college. 

8. Boys who expect to go to college account for a larger per- 
centage of all membership for boys of a particular age and 
residence group than is the case regarding girls of the corre- 
sponding age and residence group who similarly expect to 
go to college. 

9. Only 50 of 1045 seniors reported that they belong to high 
school fraternities and sororities. 

10. Dues do not keep pupils from joining clubs. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCHOOL CLUBS IN ACTION 

The Social Club as an Experiment in Democracy (19). 

Statutory limitations of secret clubs does not solve the prob- 
lem of providing for the social needs of students. To avoid 

the charge that social clubs were undemocratic, a California 
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school granted charters under the following provisions (1) 
All meetings of social clubs were to be carried on in a demo- 
cratic manner in accordance with Roberts Rules of Order, 
(2) no secret ritual was to be permitted, (3) membership in 
each club was to be opened to all students regardless of race, 
. . c nr rphtrion (4) a minimum scholastic aver- 

economic status, or religion, « 

me of “C” was required for continuing membership, (5) all 
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ability in sports and skills, the health or physical education 
club permits choices of such activities as tennis, bowling, 
swimming, badminton, football, and so on. The student with 
superior ability may serve as a leader in assisting the faculty 
sponsor. Such clubs provide a sense of belonging and of 
teamwork. In the Longmeadow Junior High School (47) 
those students most in need of aid in physical skills are 
assigned to the Gym Club for a minimum of one school year. 
This club meets once a week for a one-hour period and con- 
sists on the average of fifteen pupils. Needs are determined 
on the basis of an annual medical examination and the U.S. 
Naval Physical Fitness Test. The Clarke Case Study Form 
and Health-Habit Questionnaire (9) are also used to discover 
specific reasons for lack of physical fitness. In this form are 
notations concerning the student’s academic record, weight, 
physical defects, recent illnesses or operations, and health 
habits. Individual conferences are held to act upon the in- 
formation gained from the questionnaire. 

Members of the Gym Club are not segregated from their 
regular classes in physical education. Frequent cases of social 
maladjustment because of feelings of inferiority in physical 
skills have been detected in club members. Members are 
regularly referred to such specialists as the doctor, nurse, or 
guidance director, and through the cooperation of instructor, 
parent, and specialist the student is frequently assisted in, 
living a normal life. 

The High School Club as a Medium for Orientation for 
College. An excellent example of a high school club de- 
signed to implement the orientation service of guidance is 
the College Club of Dobbs Ferry High School (21). The 
purpose of this club is to assist students to make the transi- 
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tion from high school to college. The decision on the choice 
of a college is one of the most significant decisions of a life- 
time; it deserves serions thought by the sophomore, junior, 
or senior high school student. , , 
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attend the meetings. This affords an opportunity for the 
faculty to obtain current information about the academic 
requirements of college— useful knowledge in guiding stu- 
dents. Members of the English, science, and mathematics de- 
partments have found this source of information most help- 
ful 

In the Port Huron (Michigan) High School (49) a College 
Club helps its members answer such questions as “Which is 
the best college for me?” "Is it wise to attend a college 
because my friends are attending?” "How can I select a col- 
lege most suited to my aptitudes, interests, personality, and 
abilities?” The club has three membership requirements: 
the student must be enrolled in a college preparatory course, 
he must maintain at least a “C” average, and he must be in 
the eleventh or twelfth grade. There are no dues; meetings 
are held twice a month; the offices of president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer are elected by ballot. 

Arrangements to visit college campuses are made well in 
advance by the club secretary, and the transportation com- 
mittee is responsible for all traveling, usually by automobiles 
provided and driven by parents. Once on the campus, a tour 
begins with stops planned at all points of interest. The group 
is divided into small sections, and each section attends a 
class in one of the basic freshman courses. Three or four 
colleges are visited each semester. Before the trip home the 
members listen to explanations of the program by college 
officials. Some students accept invitations to remain with 
college students during the week end. 

Included in the club s activities is a study of costs involved 
in attending college, scholarships, and part-time work oppor- 
tunities. The only social event of the club is the annual spring 
dance for former students who are home on vacation from 
college. 
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The High School Guidance Ciub. The guidance depart- 
ment of Pocomole High School, Pocomoke City, Mary 
Jand ( 14) has been successful in organizing a Guidance Club 
having the following aims and objectives (1) wholehearted 
assistance to fellow students, faculty members, and the school 
counselor in the adjustment of the school to the needs of the 
pupils and the community, (2) provision for continued edu- 
cational counsel to pupils, graduates , and school dropouts, 
and (3) maintenance and promotion, through guidance 
procedures, of the physical, mental, academic, cultural, 
individual, social, and economic worth and dignity of stu 
dents 

The special services and functions of the club have in- 
cluded the procurement and dissemination of relevant data 
to assist in guidance, arrangement for prominent outside 
speakers representing many vocations and professions, the 
organization of a film program, participation in follow up 
surveys, assistance with preadmission advising and orienting, 
and participation in the administration and scoring of stand- 
ardized tests 

More specifically, certain members have acted as reporters 
for the high school paper With this activity they have inter- 
preted the school philosophy and the guidance program for 
the student body through publication of such data as current 
developments in occupations, requirements for scholarships 
and college entrance, details about lectures to be given to 
high school students, and a senes of profiles of outstanding 
senior students Other members catalogued appropriate free 
and inexpensive occupational and educational material, 
mailed letters and follow up questionnaires, and assisted in 
the care of motion pictures, slides, posters, charts, and other 
graphic materials on social, educational, and vocational de- 
velopments 
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Outside speakers have represented educational, vocational, 
and military organizations such as colleges, schools of nurs- 
ing, universities, life insurance business, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and the United States Marine Corps, Air Force, Women’s 
Army Corps, Coast Guard, and Navy. A question-and-answer 
period held on the day following a speaker’s appearance 
clarified vocational requirements, opportunities, and limita- 
tions. With the help of club members the club sponsor com- 
piled a list of films with guidance and educational implica- 
tions, emphasizing subjects such as the social and economic 
evils of alcohol, marriage as a partnership, writing effec- 
tively, acquisition of a vocabulary, the individual inventor}', 
and adventures in various occupations and professions. 

One of the basic services of the high school guidance pro* 
gram is the acquisition of factual data about students who 
leave school. The follow-up service is used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the high school curriculum and guidance 
program in terms of the adjustment, progress, and the degree 
of success or failure which high school graduates have 
achieved. By discharging much of the clerical work in these 
follow-up studies, members of the Guidance Club assisted 
materially in obtaining relevant information about the former 
students, graduates, and dropouts and their reactions toward 
the school organization, curriculum, and the guidance pro- 
gram. An organized club group addressed, mailed, acknowl- 
edged, tallied, and filed the mimeographed questionnaires, 
forwarded letters, and supplied the guidance counselor with 
facts about former students. Closely related to the follow-up 
service is an occupational community survey of available 
part-time, late afternoon, Saturday, and vacation positions 

or school cnrollees and of full-time employment for grad- 
uates and dropouts. Circular letters requesting employment 
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data and assistance from industrial and business concerns, 
stores, banks, civil service organizations, and the United 
States Employment Service are typed, mailed, filed, and 
tallied by the Guidance Club members 
Each spring a Guidance Chib team, comprising the school 
counselor and three or four students, visits the sending” 
school to discuss with the eighth graders the proper selection 
of high school courses, schedules, extracurricular activities, 
the ideals and traditions of the high school, the purpose and 
the nature of the marking system, discipline, correct study 
habits, and respect for school equipment Incoming fresh- 
men are given the opportunity to visit high school classes and 
to talk with high school students and faculty 
Although close supervision is necessary, Guidance Club 
members assist in the actual administration of tests and in 
the construction of diagnostic and self-interpreting profiles 
of the scores Most effective help is offered in establishing 
good physical conditions such as ventilation and adequate 
lighting in the testing rooms and m distributing the test 
materials 

Although the success of such a club is dependent upon the 
enthusiasm and ability of the teacher who sponsors it, this 
example demonstrates a most significant potential of the club 
as a medium of group guidance 
Guidance for the pupil is just as necessary in selecting club 
activities as in selecting courses This involves self appraisal, 
acquisition of information about opportunities, choices of 
activities, entrance and participation, adjustment through 
remedial assistance, evaluation of experiences, and replan- 
mng to make new choices when necessaiy (3) Performance 
m chibs prowde first-hand anecdotal records of pupils which 
should become part of the personnel record Leaders also 
find excellent opportunities to assist pupils to appraise them- 
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selves and solve their personal problems Under the direction 
of a skilled leader, pupils can resolve many personal conflicts 
or worries Through informal discussion groups individuals 
can solve dating problems, love affair conflicts, difficulties of 
home relationships, and alleviate worries about friends, 
etiquette, shyness, appearance Even morals, rehgion, philos- 
ophy, and intercultural relationships are discussed freely 
Such discussions should be under the direction of a trained 
leader who will be able to refer those individuals who need 
specific assistance to a trained counselor, psychologist, physi- 
cian, or psychiatrist Club groups and home rooms, to be dis- 
cussed m succeeding paragraphs, can provide group study of 
the more common problems, but counsehng rooms, group 
therapy laboratories, or special remedial groups will often 
be necessary for some indiv iduals 

THE HOME ROOM PROCEDURE IN GROUP GUIDANCE 
What Is a Home Room? The definition of the home room 
reflects school philosophy, purposes, values, and guidance 
needs In a commonly accepted description, the home room 
is “a regular school period, usually weekly, m which the 
teacher or sponsor meets with an organized group of students 
for the purposes of becoming intimately acquainted with the 
members, and, through individual contacts, programs, and 
activities, promoting the development of certain personal 
ideals, knowledges, and habits not now' regularly provided 
for in the teaching of the traditional subjects” (34) 

In terms of tins definition, it is evident that the home room 
is a feature of the junior or senior high school where the de- 
partmental sv stem is used In such a s} stem the teacher tends 
to be a specialist interested prtmaril) m one subject or a 
group of related subjects In the nonplatoon or nondepart- 
mcntal elementarv school the pupil is with one teacher for 
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the entire or almost entire school day In the modem high 
school organized upon a core curriculum basis as well as m 
the “self-contained elementary schoolroom the pupil feels 
that there is one teacher who is keenly interested in him and 
his affairs The home room is most useful, therefore, in the 
traditional subject organized, departmentalized, or platoon- 
organized school 


Guidance in the Home Boom. Emerging as early as 1862, 
the horne room was one of the earliest devices to facilitat 
the efficient administration of the school According o 

nf machers in 268 selected secondary schools, the 

1 

troversial topic large y _ peop le To some, for 

many diverse implications to d fcoWj at , VJCe> and , 0 
example, it means testing, o • . specialists The 

others a collection of ™ Pfo " guidance in which 
home room can be a P^toTe-room sponsor, and the gmd- 
the classroom teacher ^ ^ Jn traditional school it 

“nno^betplaced by any or all of the many other pro 
f „.„4nnnfl . 
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ntimately acquain s with teachers and school 
luman relationships, his dime 
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studies, his problems of discipline, his parents and home 
environment, and his attitudes, interests, and abilities. It is in 
the home room that the foundations of guidance are laid. 

In the home room, too, the student may be assisted in 
choosing courses of study, in selecting a trade school or 
college for further training or in making vocational choices. 
He is similarly aided in his personal development, social 
skills, spiritual and moral values, family adjustment, and 
recreation. Conceived as a total school objective and closely 
related to the guidance program, the development of good 
citizenship can be partially realized through the medium of 
the home room. Good citizenship is found in promotion of 
school spirit and provision for practicing democracy often 
provided in home-room situations. 

Students feel they really belong in and to the school be- 
cause they become identified with a group of students who 
share the same interests. In some home rooms officers are 
elected, student committees are organized, parliamentary 
procedures are learned, and conferences are conducted. 
Techniques for developing an atmosphere of helpfulness, 
informality, and friendliness are numerous; for example, hav- 
ing older students serve as big brothers, examining year- 
books, learning school songs, making tours of the school, 
describing hobbies, or becoming familiar with handbooks are 
among the activities considered helpful (39). 

Organizing the Home Room. With increased knowledge of 
the techniques of group guidance the usual home-room or- 
ganization and activities may change. The group conference 
procedures, for example, found so useful in industry and in 
certain phases of military’ life, have definite application to 
home-room activities. In his description of the conference 
method as a possible home-room guidance technique. 
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Glauber (15) introduces an application of group dynamics 
to group guidance procedures Although not a detailed de- 
scription of the conference method, it is worth while to con- 
sider some of the principles 

Parliamentary organization and procedures are not the 
only means by which a group may make decisions Often a 
group talks it out until there is complete agreement or 
unanimous consent Every shade of opinion can then be 
heard and weighed In the conference method the leader 
carefully refrains from lecturing, encourages the group mem- 
bers to exchange ideas regarding their common problems 
and points of view, and permits anyone to express his opinion 
Without fear of ridicule The leader opens the discussion by 
stating the problems clearly, attempts to keep the discussion 
from being diverted into fruitless channels, and summarizes 
the conclusions as he sees them The successful group con- 
ference attempts to identify the difficulty, its causes and 
possible remedies The leader adopts a simple but flexible 
plan which would include the aim or purpose of the confer- 
ence, an outline of introductory remarks, a list of those ques 
tions and notes that are to be employed in the discussion and 
notes on concluding remarks It is helpful to use a thinking 
chart” developed on a blackboard or chart space as the dis 
cussion progresses The following events and situations are 
considered typical and occur m any well go\ erned confer- 
ence assembling a group, creating an informal atmosphere, 
initiating the discussion, directing the thinking and analysis 
maintaining rapport in the discussion, eliciting responds 
from all members, and summarizing 
The student of group dynamics will recognize a most 
formal structure in the preceding principles and would not 
adopt such a procedure Nevertheless, even this type of pro- 
cedure is an improvement over the traditional manner of 
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conducting a home room. For a more advanced type of group 
procedure the reader is referred to Chapter 11. 

New techniques in group work may change the manner in 
which members are chosen for the home room and the num- 
ber of people in such a room. Good conference groups, for 
example, range in number from ten to twenty. If the tradi- 
tional thirty to forty pupils are assigned to a room, two or 
more divisions within the room may be desirable. Since the 
home room is a laboratory in democratic living, there should 
be included in each group students differing in intelligence, 
ability, curriculum, and background. 

The Qualifications of the Home-Room Sponsor. The home- 
room sponsor should have the personal attributes of a good 
counselor and a background of training and experience in 
guidance. His academic training should include testing, child 
growth and development, mental hygiene, sociology, case 
study techniques, counseling, and group guidance pro- 
cedures. The span of attributes should also include factors of 
democratic rather than authoritarian leadership, enthusiasm, 
understanding of children, and experience in fields other 
than teaching. 

The selection of an untrained sponsor has contributed to 
the failure of many home rooms. In a questionnaire to 
teachers in 268 high schools, three quarters of the teachers 
said that they had nothing to say about their appointments, 
and while three quarters said that special training was 
needed to be a sponsor, only one half indicated they had 
even a limited amount of training (33). 

In terms of school administration, the home-room teacher 
should be allowed time to practice good guidance techniques 
which require case studies, personal interviews, parent con- 
ferences, testing, and counseling. He should have access to 
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psychological and counseling services-in brief, the sponsor 
should have time to attend to the emotional and academic 
needs of the children. 


When principals of 215 schools were asked to give their 
reasons for home-room weaknesses they listed the following 
items in order of frequency (note the relationship to ineffi- 
ci en t sponsorship ) (33): 


1. Poor organization and general planning. 

2. Lack of trained personnel. 

3. Indifference of teachers. 

4. Lack of understanding by teachers and pupils. 

5. Lack of participation. 

6. Lack of definite objectives. 

7. Disciplinary problems. 

8. Classrooms not suited to purpose. 


To these we may add the difficulties indicated by teachers: 
insufficient time, lack of interest by the pupils , lack of over- 
all program, lack of materials for pupils, too many clubs and 
activities for pupils, interruptions, lack of materials for the 
teacher, and public address system disconcerting. When well 
planned and staffed with sponsors who understand its pur- 
poses and practices, the home room can become a vital part 
of the traditional secondary school. The importance of the 
borne room as an integral part of the educational program 
should be so accepted by the school administration that ob- 
stacles of administrative routine will not contribute to its 
failure. 


The Future of Home-Room Guidance. The home room as a 
guidance factor will continue to serve as a successful device 
in the traditional subject-organized school. In other schools 
it may be replaced by the core curriculum. Superior guidance 
cannot be done in the home room alone; coordination of all 
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guidance services is necessary. When 215 principals were 
asked, “What is the most valuable thin g accomplished in the 
home room?” they answered with the following items related 
to guidance (33): (1) guidance (individual and group) 
counseling, (2) opportunity for democratic participation, 
(3) educational counseling, (4) development of school spirit, 
(5) improvement of pupil-teacher relations, (6) orientation 
of new pupils, (7) development of pupil personality and 
leadership, (8) improved social attitudes, (9) instruction in 
the art of living, (10) coordination of school life and activ- 
ities. 

Not all the activities of the home room are a part of or 
contribute to the guidance program. Because administrators 
ha\ c found the home room a convenient method of coordinat- 
ing administrative and extracurricular routine it is likely to 
continue even though it may fail as a guidance procedure. 

Although the home-room plan, generally, has been the 
subject of much criticism, it continues to be a popular type of 
organization and can be a center for the development of a 
successful guidance program. Not only is it a place for poten- 
tial curriculum development but it also provides an ideal 
place for pupils to develop such desirable personality char- 
acteristics as reliance, initiative, tolerance, self-discipline, 
and willingness to participate in decision making. It can 
bndge the gap between the guidance office and the pupil 
group. It provides a mechanism of transition where guidance 
data and curricular experiences can be integrated for a more 
effective program. The home room offers an opportunity for 
the adviser to observe closely the content of conversations, 
of interactions of group forces, and of reactions to school life. 
The adviser Isecomcs acquainted vv Ufa patterns of family hv ing 
making him letter qualified to assist adolescents to emanci- 
pate themselves from the home. In some casts the adviser U 
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asked to visit the homes of pupils and thus establish better 
rapport with parents as well as children 

SUMMARY 

Pupils leam most rapidly and efficiently when they have 
a genuine and highly motivating interest in their activities 
Too often the learner is given passive and receptive roles 
with no thought on the part of the teacher of the worth and 
dignity of the individual The efficient school permits each 
person to realize his potentialities and to strive to attain the 
highest level of performance of which he is capable Such 
activities as the school assembly, the school club, and the 
home room all discussed in this chapter, provide an oppor- 
tunity for pupils to explore and discover new ideas, persons, 
and things, as well as to delve deeper into more famihar 
topics These activities have significant value in developing 
information, good human relations, and recreation The suc- 
cess of an activity is dependent upon student interest and, 
therefore, is subject to change from year to year Last years 
stamp club, for example, need not continue this year if the 
pupils are no longer interested in collecting stamps If there 
was no camera club last year, but now sufficient interest is 
shown and a teacher-sponsor is available, such a club should 
be established 

The school has a responsibility for providing instruction, 
leadership, and facilities for the learning of recreative and 
social skills which grow out of the culture and interests of 
children If we desire that children develop the behavior 
patterns of good citizens, then it is our responsibility to create 
for them actual lifelike experiences in the school where re- 
sponses of good citizenship yield more satisfaction than 
responses of poor citizenship, pupils do not learn values 
simply by being told about them, rather they leam by 
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numerous experiences in dealing and communicating with 
other human beings. In these instances they learn to judge 
human character, how to sum up a situation, how to make 
friends— all important aspects of education. 

Provisions for group guidance are made in home rooms, in 
student activities, in group conferences, and in work experi- 
ence. The effectiveness of this guidance can be evaluated in 
terms of delegation to students of responsibility centered 
around adjustment problems of school, home, and com- 
munity. 

SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. Outline a program for a junior high school assembly with 
guidance as the principle objective. 

2. Currently there is probably a lack of agreement regarding 
the boundaries between “group therapy” and “education.” 
In your own thinking how is the school assembly related to 
“group therapy”? 

3. The writers of this textbook feel that definite boundaries 
cannot be set, except as to purposes or emphasis, between 
guidance and education. How does this point of view apply 
to the school assembly or the school club? 

4. How may sociodrama be used as a basis for the school 
assembly? 

5. Give arguments for and against the home room being used as 
a place for “group therapy”? 

6. The home room has to some extent gained a poor reputation 
in a guidance program. Why is this true? How can a good 
reputation be regained? 

What is your interpretation of the meaning of “Citizenship 
Guidance Through Home Room”? 

8. Does the home room have a place in a school operating 
under the “core course” plan? Explain. 

What professional training in counseling should be required 
of the home-room adviser? 
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10. List and describe some specific procedures whereby the 
school dab can become a vital part of the schools guidance 
program 

11. How can the professional school counselor be of service to 
the home-room or club adviser? 

12 Why are guidance folders in the home room of value to the 
adviser? 

13. In those schools having both a home room and core course 
why is it advisable for the core teacher to serve also as home- 
room adviser? 

14 How can the guidance program bridge the gap between the 
home room as an administrative unit and the home room as a 
guidance laboratory? 

15 How can the home room be used as the base for the student 
council, or school club? 
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Orientation as a Group 
Guidance Approach 


INTRODUCTION 

In Chapters 4 and 5 some changing concepts of group ap- 
proaches to guidance were considered. Following this discus- 
sion we noted examples traditionally included in discussions 
of group guidance: the student council, the school assembly, 
the school club, and the home room. In Chapter 6 consider- 
a e attention is given to the general guidance service of 
orientation. Chapters 7 and 8 follow with a discussion of the 
exp oratoiy' or general guidance course, guidance through 
the library and audiovisual materials, and guidance through 
community cooperation. 


ORIENTATION AS A PROCEDURE IN CROUP GUIDANCE 
IIa\ing for its specific purpose the assistance of pupils to 
make a better as well as a faster adjustment to school life, 
onen a ion s recognized as one of the basic guidance sendees 
lor winch definite provisions must be made. A pupil is well 
jus w icn he is in perfect harmony with his environ- 
1M 
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ment Although this is accomplished only m theory, an intel- 
ligently planned and continuous orientation service should 
reach all pupils in new school situations Such a service 
should be broad enough to include the new classroom, the 
new school activity program and new individual friendships 
Orientation may be regarded, essentially, as a group proc- 
ess where a new group of individuals becomes better ac- 
quainted with the older group Newcomers are made familiar 
with traditions, purposes, rules and regulations, facilities, 
special services, the student body, and with curricular and 
extracurricular facilities Through guidance the newcomer is 
assisted m a reconsideration of his goals and purposes m the 
perspective of a wider range of possible choices and more 
varied experiences Orientation should provide opportunities 
for the faculty and student body to become aware of the 
needs and potential contributions of incoming members and, 
accordingly, adapt curricular and extracurricular offerings 
During the school life of an individual it is possible to 
choose certain crucial occasions when orientation is espe- 
cially necessary These may be stated as follows (I) the 
change from the environment of the home to the environ- 
ment of the classroom ( the preschool child is particularly in 
need of assistance at this time), (2) the change from the 
elementary school to junior or senior high school, (3) the | 
change from senior high school to college or to vocational 
life and (4) the change from one school to another A1 
though there are other areas of school hie m which orienta- 
tion ,v juts) ire -shs-U limit our discussion to these four 
situations 


Orienting the Preschool Child to School Life Fortumte is 
the community having a kindergarten m which the child 
may be assisted to adjust to school life Since the kinder- 
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garten has no rigid requirements, it stands unique in being 
able to cut both vertically and horizontally through the 
whole field of subject matter, selecting from all fields that 
which will provide for optimal development. In cases where 
there is no kindergarten system the explanations appearing 
below must apply to first grade entrance. It is advisable for 
the teacher to know in advance something about the chil- 
dren even before they enter school. This information can be 
obtained by a variety of administrative devices. In some 
systems the elementary school counselor takes the full re- 
sponsibility for gathering the initial information; in other 
systems the teacher obtains the information. In most schools 
a questionnaire is sent to the parent who completes it before 
coming to school for her first conference. Occasionally in- 
formation is obtained solely from a parent-teacher interview. 

Example No. 1 

An ideally planned orientation program provides for a pre- 
school conference with parent and child. The mother introduces 
the child to the counselor who in turn introduces him to the 
teacher. During the acquaintanceship period the child remains 
alone with the teacher in his classroom, and the counselor sits 
down with the parent and completes the enrollment form while 
an informal interview is in process. It is at this time that the coun- 
selor, who does the wiling, can speak with the mother about the 
school and gather some significant information about the feelings 
the parent may have toward the new school experience. At the 
close of the interview the enrollment form is given to the teacher 
who has had the opportunity to be alone with the child and intro- 
duce him to his room and prepare him somewhat for his first day 
at school with other children. Further orientation continues dur- 
ing the year by inviting room parents to evening discussions of 
such problems as methods of teaching, methods of home dis- 
cipline. or objectives of the school. 
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A copy of an original enrollment form is presented below 
Original Enrollment Form 

Name of child — Date of birth 

Place of birth 


Racial stock* 

Mother _ — . — . 

Father 

Home address 

Home telephone 

Fathers name 

Mothers name — - 

Fathers business address 

Mothers business address 

Physician's name 

What previous schools has your 
School 


Phone . — 

Phone . — - 

_ Phone — 

child attended? 

Grade Dates Attended 


Home environment (check) 

Does he hve in a house? — 

How many rooms m his home? 

Does he have his own room? 

If not with whom does he share it? 
Does he sleep alone? 


_apartment? — hotel?— 


Does he sleep aloner ^ 

Where does he keep his play “atenak? 

Does he have shelves? or cupboards? __ 

How rmich do you expect of him in caring for 
his belongings? . ~ 


his belongings'' - — — TV h ~~~T 

it ,,: — 

acalities 
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Original Enrollment Form (continued) 

Has he any speech impediment? Does he use baby talk? — 

Is he sensitive to new words and does he ask their meaning? — 


Social experiences: 

With whom does he play? _ 
Age of playmates . 


What type of play is usually carried on? _ 

Activity? Quiet? . 

Is he shy in new situations? _ 


_ Aggressive? - 


Does he tend to lead or follow when playing with others? - 

What community experiences has he had? — 

Underline . ___ _ 


Church, grocery, market, dairy, beach, parks, railroad station, 
airport, art museum, science museum. 

Has he visited a farm, train yards, any factories? . * 

Name: 

By what means has he traveled? .Underline: 

Car, bus, train, plane, boat. 

To what places? Name: _ 


Nature experiences: 

Has he any pets? (name them) 

Has he a garden? 

Does he take some responsibility for these? 

What other natural experiences has he had? - 

Aesthetic experiences: 

What lessons has your child had? .Underline: 

Dancing, art, music, riding, swimming. 

\ at are you planning to do to cultivate these interests? 


What musical instruments are in the home? ____ 

What musical expressions are parents interested in for them- 
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Needs 


Please descnbe frankly any points in which the chdd needs 
help (discipline, food difficulties, behavior of all kinds) 


En\ironment 

Psychological status of child in his home 

His responsibilities in the home — . d ' 

Attitude of the mother ove.protect.ve harassed 

indifferent positive 

“of the demands made upon each other 
^iimuL many persons does child sh are belongings and status? 


i household _ 


Educational background o : parents - I" 


toward adopted children - 


Attitude 

Degree of marital happiness — 
Special abilities and interests o p 
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Original Enrollment Form ( continued ) 

Relation of physical and mental tension to free expression? 


Social experiences 

Degree of peer acceptance? . 

Experiences outside immediate environment 

Experiences with nature 

Fear of animals? 

Travel to and appreciation of, other communities 

Efforts expended by parents to acquaint child with different 
communities .... 

Aesthetic experiences 

Degree of family attention to the arts? — 

Imposition of art interest on child . 

Degree of acceptance or rejection of these interests? 

Interests of entire family manner of spending leisure time 


Needs 

Parents awareness of child s needs? 

Willingness to cooperate to meet these needs? - 

Nature and amount of educative expenences desired for child? 


Example No 2 (29) 

Friendly visits between each mother and the teacher during the 
first four weeks of the semester are encouraged The visits are 
e in the schoolroom m the afternoon after school The general 
content of the talks concerns such topics as the general arrange 
ment of the room including the materials used by the child the 
po icies of the school the child s history, the importance of ac- 
quaintances ip The teacher tabulates the information about all 
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the children and the final summary of data indicates the needs 
common to the group The individual records become a reference 
source throughout the year for guidance 

Example No 3 (18) 

Parent teacher half hour conferences are held during the first 
week of school instead of requiring regular pupil attendance 
During the interview the child plays with toys and has freedom to 
explore the classroom Subjects of the conference include the 
need to permit the child to come to school alone to permit the 
child to put on his own wraps, and the policies of the school such 
as labeling all outer clothing the milk and cracker lunch school 
hours, and transportation The teacher used a conference guide 
including items about physical and social characteristics leader 
ship in group play, emotional traits, degree of independence, 
speech difficulties, and educational background Following the 
conference an older child, who acts as guide, shows the parent 
and prospective pupil through the building These conferences 
make it possible to avoid first day registrations eliminate first day 
clerical work such as checking birth and vaccination certificates, 
and to prevent unpleasant first day family scenes 

Example No 4 (30) 

Kindergarten children are invited to visit the first grade room 
They observe the first graders count their lunch money, talk about 
the weather, mark the calendar, write news of the day, count the 
number of wsitors The first graders then present a program tell 
ing of the many things they do during a school day For example, 

“We dance, we make things we paint, we march we write, we 
read, we do numbers we draw we sew, we sing The children 
select songs and sing for their visitors Just before the visitors 
leave the teacher takes the addresses of the new children The 
prospective new first graders become acquainted with the teacher, 
the room and the possible activities 
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Example No. 5(1) 

Parents and their preschool children visit the kindergarten in 
the spring of the year to observe the children play games, sing 
songs, engage in dramatic play. A survey is made early in each 
semester to determine the names of children who will enter 
kindergarten the following semester. Each child is sent an invita- 
tion asking him to bring his mother to school on a given day. On 
visiting day the prospective kindergarteners and their mothers 
assemble in the auditorium where they are given a few sugges- 
tions by the principal on how to observe the demonstrations. An 
observation sheet is given to each parent 


Example of Observation Sheet 
Observation suggestions: 

1. Keep yourself in the background by being as quiet as possible. 

a. Little children have short attention spans and are easily 
distracted by movements and conversations. 

b. Little children have weaker voices than adults and cannot 
be heard above confusion in the room. 

2. Look at the group as a whole. 


a. Informal conversation periods provide opportunities for 
each child to be the center of attention. 

SUch P eriods t0 become better acquainted 
'y 1 e c . Interests, levels of learning, and vocabulary 
development are brought to tight. 

f Sf me P er i°d provides opportunity for taking turns, 
o owing irections, and developing muscular skills. 

c ^ d * n group to observe. Watch the way he 
responds to various situations. 


a. Does he participate actively or passively? 
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b Is he showing enjoyment? 
c Does he cooperate with the group and the classroom 
teacher? 

d Does he desire more attention ? 
e Does he create problems in the group? 

Following the demonstration the mothers take their children to 
the gymnasium where the children who care to participate are 
divided into small groups supervised by one or two mothers who 
play games, read stones and help them become acquainted with 
one another Talks are given by mothers of kindergarten children 
on methods used to help their children adjust to school The school 
nurse explains the importance of a physical examination and the 
availability of school specialists such as the psychologist and 
speech therapist The teacher etplams the general nature of the 
kindergarten, what she expects from the group, and how parents 
can assist A final meeting of parents and teachers then terminates 
the day in the form of a social hour where mothers become ac 
quainted with one another 

The parent and other adult education programs of study 
offered in parent teacher association groups or as curricula 
in high school and college should contribute to a better ad- 
justment from home to school life Mutual parent teacher 
study of children where the parent is oriented to the pur- 
poses and procedures of school life and where the teacher is 
given information about the home life of the child is rapidly 
becoming a standard practice in nursery and kindergarten 
education 

Primarily, the required physical examination either by the 
school or the community affords opportunities for confer- 
ences with parents When the health data are provided to 
teachers and guidance workers the orientation procedure is 
facilitated Supplementary to conferences, bulletins from the 
school to parents may be used to acquaint parents with ideas 
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for assisting their children to enter the new school environ- 
ment 

Onentation in the elementary school is b) no means ter- 
minated once the child adjusts to the nurser) , kindergarten, 
or first grade Each new grade usually requires the inaugura- 
tion of a new teacher with whom the pupils must become 
acquainted The teacher, too, finds it necessary to interpret 
and verify information from the cumulative record or to 
gather new information about each child Newcomers to 
a group must be made to feel that they belong, to feel secure, 
to achieve success, and to feel of value A skillful teacher wall 
permits pupils to share with her m the planning of rules or 
procedures for learning Usually small group discussion wall 
reveal or modify attitudes, beliefs, and knowledge The 
emotional climate,'* which refers to those environmental 
conditions that will aid the child to maintain a kind of social 
status that wall guarantee him a fully accredited, accepted, 
and respected membership in a social group, is so closcl) 
integrated with all ongoing activities of the class that to 
separate it from consideration as guidance is an impossibility 

ORIENTATION FROM THE ELEMENTARY TO THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL OR SENIOR IIICH SCHOOL 
The traditional junior or senior high school is organi7cd on 
the departmental plan requiring a pupil to work under p os 
stbh seven or eight different teachers The transition from 
an eh merit ar> routine centralized about a single teacher to a 
pm^rarn involving several teachers offers a significant adju't- 
ment p-ohhm The junior high school was designed spe- 
ci Cillv to provide a smoother transition of a pupil from 
nrxn« Titan to sccomhrv school Tint this objective has been 
arcnmpmhrt! is conjectural, nevertheless, some progress h« 
«>^en made 
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Pupils coming from elementary to the secondary school 
want to know the answers to such questions as How can I 
change my pattern of study? What courses should I take? 
How do I join a club m this school? Whats a home room? 
Where’s the counselors office? How do I get a locker? Is the 
gym teacher the coach? What’s a registrar? Why do we get 
so much homework? I’m the only one in my home room from 
Washington School Can't I get into another group? 

Questions such as these indicate the confusion of transi- 
tion Problems arising because of the departmental system 
added to the increased size of enrollment and the new geo- 
graphical location, necessitate an effective orientation pro- 
gram before and after the pupil arrives at his new school 
Orientation should assist the pupil to make a quick and satis 
factory emotional and psychological adjustment to a new 
situation Pupils need to be initiated into situations of school 
leadership and successful experience This is one of the desir 
able features of the core curriculum described in detail m 
Part III Here we find the guidance function of orientation so 
closely integrated with the curriculum student body activ 
lties, and community relations that it can scarcely be isolated 
The examples presented below have not been selected 
because of their perfection Nevertheless, they do suggest 
many of the desirable features of good orientation and repre 
sent the possible variations to meet individual school needs 


Example No 1 (20) 

The social studies department of the Portola Junior High 
School has proposed the following orientation program Early in 
the spring the sixth grade teachers introduce ‘Life m a Junior 
High School Student speakers from the junior high visit the 
sixth grades to explain junior high school life, to answer questions 
about proper clothes, social activities, and accessibility of food 
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A group of junior high pupils may then present a vocal quartette, 
a string ensemble, a science project, or an Enghsh discussion The 
sixth graders then have an opportunity to ask questions on class 
room work. 

Later all sixth graders visit the junior high school where they 
are introduced to the faculty and are taken on a tour of the school 
After the tour they meet together to ask questions of the coun 
selors, the teachers, and administrators When they return to their 
own school the teacher makes notes of further questions they ask 
about the junior high school A seventh grade handbook incor- 
porates these questions as a further means of orientation This 
handbook is profusely illustrated with cartoons which assist in 
relating m narrative form a picture of junior high school life 


Example No 2 (26) 

Lafayette Junior High School attempts to meet the BTs before 
they enter the first day of school and to extend the orientation 
program into the semester in several phases of school life The 
program is designed to assist to integrate the curriculum, student 
body activities, and community relations for new pupils The plan 
calls for the grade counselor to prepare for the new class by com 
piling data regarding achievement, health, and citizenship for the 
n . e " emulative records and to assign pupils to home rooms and 
c asses Acting as class sponsor the same counselor guides his 
group rough junior high school The home-room teacher usually 
assists his students from the first day as BTs to graduation 
rp *![ en ^ receive a letter from the vice principal as follows 
To the Parents of Boys and Girls Who Will Enter Lafayette 
Junior High School m September 

Dear Fnends, 

W bojs and girls will be most welcome at Lafajctte 
School pupils will be received and wall meet their teachers in the 
f °^ m e ^ggest that they might bring cither a sandwich 
or fruit to cat in the middle morning or that they bring a little 
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money to buy food It will be an exciting morning and we are 
sure that they tvill be hungry before school closes at 22 20 
Each day pupils should either bring their lunches or money to 
buy lunch After the first week, those who live within four blocks 
of the school and who have someone at home to prepare their 
lunches may secure noon passes These will be issued only on the 
personal reguests of a parent or guardian, who must come to 
school to make the request Our school also serves breakfast every 
morning If your children do not eat breakfast at home, they can 
eat here at school The prices are very reasonable 
All pupils need to provide themselves with notebooks, paper, 
and pencils These can be purchased from the Student Store here 
at school For physical education, boys need shorts, tee shirts, 
gym shoes, and socks The shorts and tee shirts can he purchased 
at school Girls need shorts, blouses, white socks, and gym shoes 
Regulation physical education outBts for girls may be purchased 
at Grant’s Eastern Columbia, The Broadway, Milhrons, The May 
Company, and Bullocks Pupils will be shown the land of gym 
clothes to buy after they enroll We advise you not to buy these 
until after school starts There is also a towel fee of fifty cents for 
both boys and girls This fee will be collected the first or second 


week 

Textbooks, hall lockers, and gym baskets with locks are fur- 
nished free to all pupils but a fee is charged for undue damage 
or loss Our school also has a library from which books may be 
borrowed by all pupils free of charge 

Lafayette Junior High School also sponsors Lafayette Center, 
which provides a recreation program for the young people of this 
area The Center is open from 3 00 o’clock in the afternoon until 
10 00 o’clock at night Clubs, dances, playground actmt.es, tele 
vision, camping and Toy Loan are among the many recreational 
opportunities The playground is open on Saturdays from 10 00 
a m until 9 00 p M and on Sundays from 12 00 'till 6 00pm 
Our school also has a Parent Teacher Association which meets 
at school You will receive invitations to their meetings We hope 
that you can attend But whether you can or not, we wont you to 
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join, for our PTA helps to make Lafayette a better school for 
your boys and girls. 

We are looking forward with pleasure to meeting your children 
and becoming acquainted with you. Lafayette is a friendly school, 
and we shall do everything possible to make everyone feel wel- 
come. 

Cordially yours. 


Girls’ Vice-Principal 


Boys’ Vice-Principal 

Good positive relations are established before teachers and 
parents settle down to the serious business of school. For example, 
the English-social studies department helps to plan B7 orientation 
activities. The curriculum aspects of the program are so integrated 
into the overall experience that it is difficult to separate the vari- 
ous functions of guidance, curriculum, school service, and com- 
munity relations. The orientation activities of the first three weeks 
of the semester are scheduled during the social studies and 
English double periods. 

The opening day: 

The day starts with an extended home-room period, followed 
by short periods in another home room and ends with an assem- 
bly.The BTs meet in the auditorium during the first home-room 
penod. Signs bearing the names of the elementary schools from 
which they have just been graduated indicate groupings. Pupils 
are greeted by the counselor and by members of the hospitality 
committee. Home-room teachers escort the groups to their home 
rooms. Meanwhile, in all other home-room groups, the students 
axe being prepared to welcome their new schoolmates. Display 
rases and bulletin boards exhibit the products of school activity- 
During the final assembly pupils are welcomed as a part of the 
student body. Members of the hospitality committee act as hosts 
and hostesses and escort BTs to the cafeteria for lunch. 
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The school paper 

' Tiie R rst e&hon of the school paper is devoted to B7 orienta- 
tion Pupils of the A7 English social studies classes are responsible 
for this issue Bearing many aspects of a pupil handbook, the 
paper has the added advantage of being more flexible In it can 
be found the usual messages of welcome, a plan of the buildings 
and rooms, names of teachers, bell schedules, club information 
and descriptions of school activities A7s wnte their impressions 
of their first days at school 

School tours 

Student body officers accompany groups on tours The groups 
have been prepared by teachers in English social studies classes 
Each building is visited The tours are followed by discussions m 
the classrooms, the aim of which is to build understanding and 
pnde Later, the pupils wnte stones about the tours as part of the 
regular curriculum and content for the school paper 

Library orientation 

Each B7 English and social studies class visits the library and 
receives initial library instruction from the libranan After these 
first introductory lessons, the classes are scheduled to go to the 
library regularly for one period every week 

Reception for B7's and their parents 

A reception honoring the B7 s and their parents is held some 
time during the Brst week of each semester Parents and pupils 
are greeted by the faculty and student leaders The grade coun 
selor conducts a short program in which people are introduced, 
the junior high school curriculum is explained, and a motion 
picture is shown which describes the activities of the school The 
movies include pictures of the new BTs as they emerged from the 
auditorium to go to their home rooms on the first day of the 
semester 

B7 party . , , . , tl 

Sometime during the second or third week of the semester, alJ 
BTs are invited to a party sponsored by the vice principals and 
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the hospitably committee The student body officers conduct the 
party at which are presented slats produced by the girls’ and boys 
physical education classes, quiz shows at which anyone asks ques 
tions (usually taken from material which the English social 
studies teachers have used in the B7 orientation unit), and at 
which photographs are taken of quiz winners 

Onentatton meetings 

The BT s meet at three meetings in the auditorium during the 
first three weeks of the semester The grade counselor conducts 
these meetings centered around the theme, “Who are the people 
to help me 9 ” Here the registrar, attendance supervisor, nurse, and 
health coordinator are introduced At another meeting various 
staff members are presented The secretary, for example, explains 
her job, follow ed by explanations from clerks from the bookroom, 
the attendance officer, and the counselor Custodians, gardeners, 
student body manager, cafeteria manager, vice principal, and 
principal all get their turns The last meeting stresses student 
service, activities, honor groups, student group organization, 
safety organization, cashiers, clubs, and any other phases of school 

Choosing BTs to visit elementary school 

Elementary sixth grades are visited by former pupils who are 
now BTs in junior high schools The prospective pupils are made 
acquainted with junior high school life All BTs participate in the 
preparation of the speeches which are an outgrowth of a class 
activity in writing stones about their expenences in junior high 
school Each English social studies class chooses a representativ e 
to make the visit 


Example No 3 (16) 

Central High School has an onentation plan for high school 
freshmen which is jomtlv sponsored by the school and the Parent 
cachers Association In April, each “feeder” school provides a 
mailing list of prospectiv c high school pupils Elcmentm teachers 
c prospective high school pupils are invited to attend a 
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genera} meeting at ivhich arrangements are made for a wsitme 
day at high school At a meeting of the high school PTA the regis- 
tration procedure, curriculum, graduation requirements, a°nd 
school policies are explained by administrators, teachers, and 
students To each member is distributed a forecast booklet ex- 
plaining the high school program and containing a form on which 
preregistration is completed 

In order to avoid bus and classroom overloads pupils are 
invited by building groups for a day of high school visiting The 
groups are welcomed by a committee, usually freshmen guided 
by advisers, which assigns each prospective pupil a “big brother 
or sister " Following the visit a member of the staff calls at the 
various schools to answer questions, to arrange for transfer 
records, to assist in completing preregistration forms, and to in* 
form students of the procedure on the opening day in September 
In the autumn a special half day of school, prior to the actual 
opening day is prepared for incoming pupils The pupils go to a 
previously assigned room where the plans of the day are ex* 
plained by a proxy teacher (high school student ) Each pupil is 
given an opportunity to find his assigned locker and to practice 
die combination When pupils return to their home room they are 
given study schedules and then on a ten-minute basis they attend 
their classes where a proxy teacher takes roll and explains the 
class procedure according to instructions Finally, pupils attend a 
general assembly where they meet student officers and are taught 
some yells by the cheer leaders for the coming football season 

Example No 4 (12) 

Washington High School attempts to orient new students by 
having them arrnvf with their program well phoned and with 
some idea of the extracurricular activities they might enter A 
major way of doing this is through work done at the junior high 
school by the high school advisement director m cooperation with 
the high school counselor About the middle of the last semester 
at school pupils and parents are invited by the Junior high school 
to a meeting m the auditorium to hear a talk from the high school 
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guidance director who outlines in detail subjects to take for col- 
lege entrance and those to take for well balanced noncollege 
courses Pupils are urged to plan a course to fit needs, abilities, 
and future aspirations The high school counselor then explains 
the various extracurricular activities of the high school Each 
pupil is given a booklet, “Planning for High School” Later he 
discusses his future with the junior high school home room 
teacher who assists him to make a tentative list of subjects to take 
during the ensuing three years 

In the junior high school each pupil is given a test of algebraic 
ability and the tests are scored at the high school The future 
class counselor and the advisement director then make plans to 
come to the junior high school to give individual counsel to each 
student in planning high school programs The counselor will 
have studied the cumulative folder, noting test results, teachers 
reports, mental ability, and reading, language, or other placement 
tests The final program card is taken home for parents’ signa 
tures Parents are invited to confer with the high school counselor 
if they wish 

During the last week at junior high school the pupils are invited 
to spend one morning at high school This is always during an 
examination period They assemble in the auditorium for a half 
hour program including a welcome by the president of the student 
council, some timely bps based on personal experiences, and 
appreciabve responses by the incoming 10B class presidents 
Pupdsjparbdpate m a screen slide talk. Floor Plans and Traffic 
Rules, followed by the taking of a reading test and a mental 
maturity test These tests are used to select pupils for reading 

improvement classes 

On the day of entrance in senior high school pupils get their 
program cards and go immediately to their home rooms For the 
116 j V ° v Ge da y s home room teacher is primarily con 
cemed with the onentabon program Much of this centers around 
the discussion of a student handbook in which is found rules 
activities, and other administrative details such as absence, hell 
schedules, types of appropriate clothing, and care of equipment 
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Pupils are shown a film, - How to Study,” followed by a discus 
sion ‘ You and Your Record ’ is explained by slides and the pupil 
,s initiated into making and writing h.s own record both in the 
classroom and m outside activities 

During the second week a morning session in the auditorium is 
assigned for "New Pupils' Activities Day Advantages of par- 
21 m school affairs are discussed The assembly is followed 
bv meetings of special interest groups such as audiovisual work, 
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Furthermore, the current methods of high school teaching 
differ from college teaching; for example, college class as- 
signments are longer, and reading of subject matter is more 
difficult, as a student must take more independent initiative in 
using library resources. Additional difficulties arise for the 
college freshman by being confronted with a wide choice of 
subjects, departments, and vocational preparatory courses, 
most of which require a definite sequence of prerequisites. 
The student body of the modem public college is comprised 
of people from all types of social environment, somewhat 
similar to the small cosmopolitan city whose population is 
representative of several vocations. The college freshman, 
therefore, must adjust to new' social standards of living, to 
new living conditions, to roommates of different religious 
faiths or even racial backgrounds, to new patterns of thought 
—and yet maintain his own values, ideals, and morals. 

The orientation program should assist the student to be- 
'come acquainted with: (1) the physical plant, (2) the cus- 
toms. rules, and extracurricular activities, and (3) the cur- 
riculum. This requires cooperation between high school and 
college in planning orientation activities in the spring before 
students leave high school and continuing after they enter 
t ie new school. In some high schools, for example, prccollcgc 
orientation meetings feature speeches by college students or 
j\ co egc dropouts followed by question and answer discus- 
sions; high school counselors make careful studies of college 
curricular offerings, and careful attention is given to library 
<1,1 U needed by prospective college students 
It Is also rapidly Incoming customary to introduce pre- 
miums testing programs. Some programs, for example, call 
for the testing to l>c administered in the high school in 
familiar surroundings. \Vh cn the testing is done in the Inch 
school wnnr sear or in the summer, it is possible for the 
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college to obtain information regarding academic potential- 
ities special deficiencies or special aptitudes, and other per- 
sonality characteristics Assistance can then be given in 
determining aptitude for college, in planning a college edu- 
cational program, and m considering suitable vocations 
Space permits the inclusion of only one example, but for the 
reader who is interested in this kind of orientation it is sug- 
gested that further study be made of personnel services in 
higher education (32) 

Example No 1 (13) 

Michigan State College has inaugurated summer counseling 
clinics primarily for assisting those high school graduates who 
plan to enroll in the college in the fall In these climes the high 
school graduate can find professional counselors to assist in mak 
mg educational and vocational choices The graduates are brought 
on the campus for a period of orientation testing and counseling 
to help them determine their interests and aptitudes and to intro- 
duce them to campus life Here they have opportunity to make 
fnends before college begins By means of organized tours of the 
campus and buddings, question periods, observation of dormitory 
living introduction to college songs and the use of college recrea- 
tion facilities, prospective students become oriented before the 
regular term begins The selection of fall term courses and much 
of the enrollment are completed Announcements of the program 
are forwarded to high school graduates, along with a brochure 
explaining the details 

When students arrive they register, meet with counselors, take 
tests, and participate in campus tours luncheons, and other social 
activities The afternoon assembly features singing, speeches, 
movies, a get together party, question and answer sessions, talks 
on possible problems, counseling interviews, and special testing 
In the evening students participate in informal discussions on 
dormitory living, procedures for registration, and movies Another 
day is scheduled for speech and hearing tests, meetings with 
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school representatives, counseling interviews, and completing 
evaluation questionnaires. 

In this example we see an attempt to modify the almost 
universal practice of calling freshmen together in the autumn 
before the regular classes begin. The activities commonly 
crowded together in “Freshman Week” should be extended 
throughout the summer and the first semester. The familiar 
pattern has required the incoming class to register, take 
entrance tests, become acquainted with the campus, and 
participate in social functions. Modem trends indicate that 
initial testing is held to a minimum, with aptitude and per- 
sonality tests reserved for orientation or guidance courses. 
Physical examinations, formerly scheduled in one week, are 
now distributed throughout the semester. Large lecture 
groups are now organized into small discussion groups to 
consider the varied novel situations and adjustment problems 
arising during the first months of college life. 

Tlie orientation course still continues as a common feature 
or incoming students. Topics of consideration in this course 
have changed little throughout the last thirty years (9). In 
tlus course the student is introduced to the subjects of How 
to htudy. Recreation and Extracurricular Activities, Social 
development. Personality Development, Use of the Library, 
Vocations, Sex, Courtship and Marriage, and less frequently. 
The Philosophy of Christian Living (14). 

The Orientation Course. Although it is difficult for pur- 
poses o scussion to isolate the orientation course from a 
general guidance course described in Chapter 7, it is so 
commonly used that we should give recognition to it. The 

nentation course is designed to assist the student in the 
numerous and varied problem situations which arise through- 
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out the semester The course provides many opportunities for 
student leadership and for individual participation through 
committees and small group discussions 
Whether accomplished in an orientation class, a core class, 
or a nonclass orientation program the more obvious imme- 
diate orientation tasks have been adequately described by 
Bennett (5). 

1 Learning about school and community facilities This learning 
is not easily achieved and when the scope is increased to 
learning about the world, learning about cultural develop- 
ment, and learning an occupation, then onentation can 
scarcely be isolated from general education 

2 Learning how to use available services and resources of the 
professional personnel of the institution Accomplishment of 
this objective is realized when students learn to use the insh 
tutions services of health, finance, placement, and library 
Tours of offices and movies showing services xn action may be 
helpful supplementary devices 

3 Learning to adjust to new people Malang new friends acquir 
ing skills in conversation dancing improving personal appear- 
ance, poise, tact, and self confidence are all part of an onenta 
tion program 

4 Learning about self assets and liabilities and using the in- 
formation to make choices and plans This requires knowledge 
of purposes, values and content of curricular offerings so that 
choices of subjects may be made wisely The values and oppor 
tumties of extracurricular offerings must also be examined 

5 Learning more about vocational activities as one basis for the 
formulation of long range plans m harmony with interests «nd 
abilities 

6 Learning how to study and learn effectively and how to evalu- 
ate progress - 

7 Learning how to be a good citizen by developing teats of 
leadership and democratic social interaction This involves the 
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acquisition of such traits as desirable self dependence, de- 
pendability, social sensitivity, and self direction in all aspects 
of living 

8 Learning to choose actions according to a desirable set of 
values 


SUMMARY 

Orientation is one of the significant services provided by 
a well organized guidance program It has for its specific 
purpose assistance to pupils to make a better and faster ad- 
justment to school and community life 

The occasions when orientation to new situations is crucial 
have been discussed in the categories of the change from 
the environment of the home to the environment of the class- 
room, the change from the elementary school to junior or 
senior high school, and the change from senior high school to 
college or to vocational life 

The numerous examples selected from the actual opera- 
tions of school systems contained the following ideas for 
orientation Speakers from the receiving school orient pupils 
from the sending school, pupils visit their future school 
classes and buildings, handbooks and bulletins are given to 
newcomers, letters are written to pupils and parents, the 
school paper assists in describing the future school, parties 
arc given for incoming pupils, counseling (including summer 
counseling clinics) are used frequently, and the ‘ big brother 
and sister plan is adopted widely Regardless of the method 
some kind of continuous orientation service should reach all 
pupils in new school situations 

SUGGESTED rflOBEEVS TOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1 Which of the following adjustments are most difficult for an 
individual? Why? 
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a Kindergarten to first grade 
b Six tli grade to seventh grade 
c Grade school to high school 
d High school to post high school life 

2 Describe the major purposes of the ninth grade onentation 
program 

3 What might be included in a senior onentation class? 

4 Explain “Orientation is a process, not an event ’ 

5 Outline several aspects of the orientation process at each of 
the following age levels 

a Nursery school or kindergarten 
b Junior high school 
c Senior high school 
d College and technical school 
e Adult 

6 Outline some possible orientation activities for 

a ‘ Freshman or Orientation Days or Week “ 
b The orientation course 

7 Evaluate the following methods for onentation 
a Lecture 

b Introductory psychology class 
c Tests 

d Individual counseling 

8 How can a well organized orientation program raise the 
average scores of high school pupils? 

9 How can the effects of an orientation program be evaluated? 

10 What improvements would you suggest for the orientation 
program of a high school of your acquaintance * 

11 How would a Study Skills Class” be classified as an onenta 
tion device? 

12 Describe the kinds of written materials that may be used to 
“ bridge the gaps ” 
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13 How is it possible to initiate an orientation program through 
the curriculum? 

14 Why is it especially important that attention be given to 
orientation in different cultural patterns? 

15 Why should the high school assume responsibility for orient- 
ing pupils to post high school life? 
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GROUP GUIDANCE IN ORGANIZED COURSES 
The General Guidance Course as an Approach to Guidance 
Emerging from the vocational guidance movement is the 
general guidance course (sometimes called exploratory 
course) most generally found m the junior high school 
grades The purpose of such a course is to introduce the stu 
dent into the world of work and to provide him with sufficient 
vocational information to motivate an interest m investigat 
mg possible avenues of vocational life 

Emphasis has shifted however from detailed vocational 
information to wider areas dealing with life adjustment prob 
lems and opportunities In the traditionally subject organized 
schools the subject matter teachers are expected to develop 
occupational information related to their fields Included m 
this chapter therefore will be examples of the guidance 
activities of these teachers 

In the general guidance course are usually found activities 
leading to self inventory, self analysis, and self planning for 
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the future. Group discussions growing out of the general 
guidance course lead directly to individual counseling, and 
thus group guidance and individual guidance (counseling) 
are complimentary. 

Illustrative of the procedures which may be used in the 
course is what has been termed the precounseling orientation 
period (27). The precounseling orientation system gives the 
group an overview of what die counseling service is; for 
example, what the counselor can offer or what tests can do. 
It is usual to begin with a general group discussion regarding 
an example of a graphic profile of test results or a film pres- 
entation of guidance techniques. An attempt is made to assist 
the student to see relationships between his goals and the 
means for reaching them through informational techniques. 
Students are encouraged to ask questions and to make per- 
sonal application of the results. Appropriate topics for group 
discussion in a precounseling orientation period are: 

1. Counseling opportunities available. 

2. The occupational families and pyramid. 

3. The United States occupational trends. 

4. Factors in planning. 

5. Counseling potentialities and limitations. 

6. Levels of personal counseling. 

During further group meetings tests may be taken; material 
re ate to personal problems may be read; and practice may 
occur under supervision. Further discussion ensues concern- 
mg the types of tests and their uses, values, limitations, and 
relationship to vocational planning. 

It is in the general guidance course that the student is 
formally introduced to vocational education, that is, that part 
of education which assists the student to adjust to useful 
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employment The course is a preemph) merit phase of Me 
and includes a study of the great diversity of occupations 
with their different requirements in the human qualities of 
interest, aptitude, ability, and temperament Successful loca- 
tional education requires continuous pupil guidance preced- 
ing and during the occupational program The emphasis on 
the vocational educational phase of the examples given 
below will be readily recognized 

Example No 1 ( 15) 

At Grosse Pomte all ninth grade students begin their voca- 
tional preparation by taking a one semester course in vocational 
guidance In this course students are given an opportunity to 
explore opportunities in the vocations and to prepare themselves 
to make more accurate selection of courses in their forthcoming 
senior high school year The course begins by developing an 
understanding of the reasons why people work, how certain basic 
occupations first developed, and how further specialization of 
work evolved By means of studying the suggested units students 
learn to understand the Industrial Revolution and its many effects 
on the world today They also develop an understanding of the 
corporation form of business enterprise and the position of labor 
unions in relation to the capitalistic system 

After a study to develop economic background a survey is 
made of the occupational world Students learn that there is no 
easy way to choose an occupation and that no one is destined for 
one certain occupation Because of certain similarities the more 
than 20,000 occupations can be grouped m classifications and a 
person can be attracted by interest and abilities to one or more 
occupations within a group Students take at least one field trip to 
such corporation plants as the Ford Motor Company and they are 
shown numerous occupational movies and filmstrips 
Each student completes a Vocational Background Record from 
which the counselor can detect clues to hero worship of the father 
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or other family members, and from which a thorough check can 
he made of the validity of the student’s vocational profiles on the 
Kuder Preference Test A study is made of the results of past 
standardized tests, of intelligence, reading, and mathematical 
ability Each student also makes a self inventory of his character 
and personality traits Parents and teachers rate such character 
and personality traits as courtesy, self control, self direction, de- 
pendability, and intelligent followership Approximately one week 
is spent in working out the Kuder Preference Test which entails a 
study of the words used in the test 
After the Kuder Test has been completed students are asked 
to choose one occupation for a detailed study and the writing of a 
Career Book Individual counseling is held to assist the student to 
make an appropriate choice The following form is used by each 
student in writing his Career Book 


1 The Development of Urn Vocation the ongm, early leaders 
in the field, current leaders, stages of development, statistics 
on the growth, importance, probable future 

2 The Nature of This Vocation descnption of actual work, 
average days work in typical surroundings, standards of re- 
quired conduct, advantages and disadvantages, divisions of 
the vocation, all.ed fields of work, workers’ orgamzations, 
earnings, promotions, and rewards 

3 andl^T ^ Th ‘ S V ° Cati0n P ersmaI qualities, mental 
Drenarnf S1CaI ablbbeS : needed education and training, where 

4 P ann " bS ° bta,Ded ’ C ° St and b ™ squired 

Ssons fn y h u 7 P ersonaht y end abilities analyzed, 

sXrtstr,7 ab r ,h,s p<-™ *» 

probable chances for success C ^°°^ P ' anS ’ finaDaal P roblems ' 

eir^ S *e°m a i r mU!abVe He 15 ™ de »f parents who have 
,Q granl m,e ™ eWS ^ moth grade Stu- 
^ «£ student 
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Example No 2 (30) 

One facet of the guidance program in Colton Union High 
School is an orientation course required of all ninth year students 
The aims and objectives of the course are 

1 To give the student a knowledge of the facilities and tools 
within the school 

2 To acquaint the student with pertinent issues m the present 
world situation 

3 To give the individual a sense of personal responsibility in 
the reconstruction of a democratic society and the means by 
which he can fulfill it 

4 To create within the student a sense of the relevance of 
education to the needs of the world 

5 To equip the individual with the moral and spiritual qualities 
that will free him to make his best contribution to his genera- 
tion 

6 To develop in each youth a sense of values that will enable 
him to answer division in men and nations 

The student is taught that belief m God as it is found in our 
national songs and historical documents is the fundamental prm 
ciple of freedom He is also encouraged to discover the difference 
between the ideology of democracy and other existing ideologies 
The classes are large (about sixty students per class) and 
organized with elected class officers and a teacher The officers 
meet once each week and lunch together With the teacher they 
assume responsibility for routine activity such as checkouts, 
projection of films room climate, decorations, seating arrange- 
ment, and discipline 

The orientation course does not compete with other courses in 
the curriculum, no grades are given, no homework is assigned, no 
text is used, no credit is offered, and the core of the work is organ- 
jzed around units of subject matter Emphasis is given to the 
assistance of each individual, regardless of race, class, or mental 
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stature, m finding satisfactory achievement Illustrative unit topics 
are School Is Our Industry, Home— the Arsenal of Democracy, 
Driving Instruction, Safety, Alcohol Education, and Intercultural 
Relationships The units are taught cooperatively by students and 
teachers in an effort to assist the individual to set standards of 
conduct and values 

The unit of study, School Is Our Industry, mv olv es fact finding, 
vocational testing, individual interviews, and personal experi- 
ments in attitudes and practices toward work Among the values 
in studying the unit on homes is an increased responsibility m the 
home Each student learns how important it is for him to think 
and act constructively m his family relationships He is encour 
aged to apply honest} and unselfishness to the activities of family 
living 


GUIDANCE IN REGULAR COURSES 
A successful guidance program will include the entire 
school life of the pupil Too frequently the growth of spe- 
cialized guidance services has obscured the responsibility of 
the classroom teacher for pupil gmdance Furthermore, all 
too frequentl} the counselor operates upon the belief that 
the onl} effective guidance is individual guidance On the 
contrary, some of the most powerful influences, negative and 
positive can be exerted through the group The natural and 
most influential group is the classroom itself with its official 
ea er, e teacher, who works with a single group of chil- 
dren for the major portion of the school da } Having rather 
°n 0 ai } contacts with pupils, each teacher consciously or 
unconscious y influences them by his own attitudes, actions, 
an vvor s t is a significant part of the teacher’s work, 
ore * not on ) *° direct the pupil to make intelligent use 
of the schools guidance services but also to share with his 

itself 6 rCS0Urce °f die education profession 
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The home eeonom.es teacher, for example should assrst the 
guidance coordinator and counselors t0 

a home economics seq ° f h economics 

take one or more electives m the area^o ^ ^ colIeges 

* 

uve guidance program 1 teacher m ethe r ,t be 

StiU another example is -tae ^ befjn con . 

a fair indictment or not, Jeache^ ^ ^ ^ develop ment 
sidered as a group lea h 1S no t expected to be a 

of students The science teacbe^ ^ ^ apprecl 

thoroughly trained g“‘ da ™? es of grad ance and recognize 

ate the functmns and P j att , hides and behavior Class 
and observe sigmfica” P P rtunlh es of assisting 

activities m science f er ™ J d Stations as they expen- 

pupils to discover theuassetsM ^ ^ eJtceUent r . 
problem solving Th abilities, and attitudes 


-ASsSissss 

formation for *e sen 
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classroom discussions of such topics as pupil averages, social 
usage, adjusting to people and situations, and m analyzing 
study difficulties, current events, codes of conduct, self- 
discipline, care of public property, and good citizenship 
While group guidance in regular courses should not be the 
whole of the guidance program, the responsibility for the 
guidance program should be shared by all who come m con- 
tact with the pupil, 1 e , administrators, counselors, teachers, 
parents, and specialists 

In the illustrations presented below, note the attempts of 
the special subject teacher to integrate guidance into his 
teaching 


Example No 1 (2) 

In a study made m 1953 of the use of guidance techniques in 
industrial arts classes the following methods were listed by 
instructors 

1 The use of a shop library in which students can find job 

opportunities in trades and industries 

2. Class discussions of trades and industrial needs 

s u y o Parts I and IV of the Dictionary of Occupations 
describing the types of occupations 

5 Pa°r°en^gM y ***** ° n °PP° r,Unihes “ ^ustry 

7 Arrannfnn" f Cncoura S 1 * * * "g the student in his special aptitudes 

u oilmen 5 * * 8 , n / *7°™} between student and 

workmen in a preferred trade 

8 pre O fers COmP ° S “' 0n5 ^ ** 5!udcnt on lhe *ypo of work he 

ba5C h,S P r °oodurcs on a hnoul 
25* Inaddn™ r c r ' ,b ' l,,,cs - ,nlcrcs,s - experiences, and 

toe o dices each tcachcr'ean olT" 0 " !” "' C SCb °° 1S adm ' n ' str '" 
One shop teacher fn , 5tmn ,n ^ 0rrnlt »f>n m a short time 

simp teacher, for example, used the following form 
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Instructor s Shop Councehng Form 

Students Name_ _ 

Subject receiving highest grades Lowest 

Standardized tests given 

Name Date Given Percentile Rank Remarks 


Special aptitudes and interests noted through personal observation 
and conversation - 

Behavior descriptions noted by yourself and others concerning 
responsibility, creativeness, concern for others, influence, adjust- 
ability, seriousness of purpose, emotional stability, and other 
factors _ . 

General Health Good Pair Poor 

Special considerations - 

Grades earned in shop 

Wood Ceramics — - Farm Shop 

Metal . ■ Crafts Mech Dr. 

Printing Machine Shop Electricity 

Auto Mech — ~ Welding Others 

The classroom teacher should have at least some knowl- 
edge of standardized tests The shop teacher, for example, 
will want to make use of aptitude tests that show potential 
abilities in the manual and mechanical fields For example, 
he will probably use the Revised Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test which can be administered in twenty minutes, 
and which reveals evidence of ability to leam mechanical 
drawing and descriptive geometry The shop teacher should 
also be familiar with personality traits necessary for success 
in a chosen occupation 
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In order to be an effective counselor the shop teacher will 
want to have at hand some kind of occupational survey of the 
local community as well as information on what qualities 
and characteristics prospective employers of high school 
students want. 


Example No. 2 (24) 

Two principle objectives in the language arts common to 
guidance are mental and emotional stability and vocational 
efficiency. In Long Island High School the English department 
devotes one fifth of the English work to personal, educational, 
vocational, and ethical guidance. The English guidance program 
can be described by answering the following questions: 

o iS content ®* e guidance program in English? 

-. mat are some of the instructional materials employed? 

3. What methods have been most successful? 

4. How can the program be evaluated? 

5. What plans can be made for the future? 


What is the content of this guidance program? The basis 
ot the ninth year program is centered around the following 

topics: ( 1 ) Public enemies of good human relations, ( 2 ) How 
personality traits develop, (3) Our inner human drive, (4) 

Z°rT? r T^ US P h >’ sical >y> (5) How emotions are 
n. c '<> unpleasant emotions, (7) Emotional con- 

at home emotions - ( 9 ) Emotional problems 

nlrn £ “ ° verc °™ n g physical handicaps. The general 

i thCS ° '°P ics includes introduction of 

tcacher^tn°*i- la *i statcment . anecdote, or question by the 
hen co i n ," at L I,UpilS ' < l" eS,ions - A stimulus stay is 
o clnmcte p , l \’ y thc tead,er followed by discussion 
n ol W n ' " P ' . S Jr n ° tlldr own fears, worries, and 

WnT are 1 6 ' S ?°? cr } h: * otIler P c0 P Ie >‘=ivc them too. 

me o the instructional materials employed? 
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Many recordings are utilized which have been produced by 
the Institute for Democratic Education of New fork City 
Some of the titles of these recordings are Stories to Remem- 
ber (adaptations of stones which have appeared in recent 
' ne literature) These Great Americans (biographies 
5l£S^ who have exhibited the Amencan 

i 1 1 n their life) The American Dream (problems 

philosophy m then [cs of ^ Amen ean way 

°l IT l^r^lhe ^s^Frontier^additional problems m real- 
of life), and T f b f e \ Many of these recordings 

izrng our American w yth J Ltures are also used 
have strong appeals t P P ° b st 0 f films on various 

"t r *- 1-5*5 pp r-S“ si 

study of vocations Each p P P lble m f 0 rmation 

of his chosen profession and g a( J^ va]uabIe occupa- 
regarding it Open forum ess an[J 0I) ethics of good 

irons, on proper etiquette m ^ ^ otlon plctures such as 
working and employ™ P ^ , Work,’ or ' I Want 

-Careers for Girls,; Experts in pro- 

and teachers available to pupils and teachers on 

Bibliographies are understanding othe , 

such topics as belonging cents' side, meeting every- 

trying your wings, seeing y P tbe door to romance 

dasMiroblenis, grovnng U P’ to select then own 

Eleventh year students are encourag^ them , n br0 - 

guidance topics, dramatize ^ clothing Is Appropriate 

chore form Typical topics are 
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for School? Should Regents’ Examinations Be Abolished? 
The First Date, and Should a Mother Choose Her Daughters 
Fnends? 

Twelfth year students prepare to face the problems of 
citizenship and community life Topics chosen for dramatiza- 
tion and discussion are the senior prom, the management of 
a household on a limited budget, the use of mass media of 
communication, the best use of leisure time, the detection of 
propaganda and false advertising, and consumer education 
Students who are active in school government, who represent 
the school in contests, open forums, or educational workshops 
may report to their classmates on what they hav e observed 
The school newspaper contains occasional reports of guid- 
ance period discussions Compositions are frequently written 
to describe phases of the guidance program 
How can the program be evaluated? Evidence can be 
gathered from the pupils in class discussions and m their 
written compositions Topics like the following encourage 
evaluation procedures My Ideal English Class, What I Like 
ou ng is , What I Dont Like About English, and My 
Favorite Subject Pupils are constantly referring to their 
guidance work in other subject classes The guidance pro- 
f j\ m has enc °uniged in service training culminating m coop- 
erative studies published under the title, “Principles and 
actmes of Guidance for High School English Classes,” 

velon C r M ^ erienC , eS “ En g lls V “ A Remedial and De 
newsnarT * °S ran J » by the issuance of a departmental 
cation a nTll 8 * ^ j 16 Plication °f numerous other edu 
V1P j U e lns a nd pamphlets One group of teachers pre 
menT :lr ,UateS a]1 fibns that c “ the English depart 
intrs on 1 f^i COmi ” ! tt ee preaudits and evaluates all record 

recent U COmm »ttee reads and reports on the 

recent literature in the field of guidance 
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What about planning for the future? Materials should be 
preserved and constant experimentation should continue 
with new materials and methods Much still needs to be 
done to integrate literature, films, recordings, and self-expres- 
sion into more meaningful units Continued objectives should 
include the gaming of richer insight into the personalities, 
the capabilities, the needs, and the interests of pupils 

Example No 3 (11) 

At Emmerich High School the orientation program is an in- 
tegral part of the work in 9B English m which pupils leam to 
speak, write, and read about something that is of vital concern 
to their immediate lives, e g , their new school and their oppor- 
tunities Activities include the publication of a student hand- 
book or a pamphlet entitled ‘Your School and You”, a tour of 
the school plant, a survey of the faculty members including their 
training and experience, writing compositions on *What I Expect 
My School to Do for Me”, a study of the curriculum and how to 
plan a program of study, discussions of school courtesy, acquaint- 
ance with the library, and lessons on how to study and plan study 
programs 

One of the first topics to consider will be, "Your School and 
You,” in which students will collect data on the physical school 
plant, when it was built, how much it cost, how it was financed, 
how much debt remains on the building, its present appraised or 
replacement value, how much insurance is carried, the extent and 
value of the equipment the number of volumes m the library, and 
special equipment such as audiovisual aids or band instruments 
Daring the tour of the school plant pupils meet the custodian and 
the school faculty Later m a special study of the school faculty 
those teachers who have distinguished themselves through text- 
book authorship, professional honors, or leadership should receive 
special attention Interviews with teachers and the preparation 
for them provide excellent situations for learning good oral ex- 
pression 
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formation has been continuous. However, reading and 
examining these materials offers no guarantee of ultimate 
vocational adjustment. It is the librarian who must provide 
the personal element in guidance in the library. The librarian 
must be aware of the guidance principles and practices in 
the school and accept as a principal objective the task of 
obtaining an understanding of children. Although coopera- 
tion between the classroom teacher and the librarian can do 
much in bringing about the reading adjustments of youth, 
the librarian’s relationship with students is not limited to 
guidance in reading. 

Because of close association with individual students, the 
librarian may discover personality problems and data useful 
to the school counselor. The librarian, for example, is in an 
excellent position to observe the child in a situation where 
he is uninhibited or to assist the child in overcoming traits 
of timidity, lack of confidence, insecurity, overconfidence, or 
other adjustment patterns. Numerous opportunities arise in 
which the student may be assisted in his study habits, in 
gaining self-control, or in developing respect for public 
property. The library is an excellent laboratory in which to 
develop good behavior patterns. 

More than any other staff member (including the pro- 
cssional counselor himself) the librarian has the opportunity 
to meet students needs in seeking occupational information. 
The librarians function is essentially one of guidance by 
way of counseling not only students but faculty members and 
school administrators as well Through preparing bibliog- 
rap lies to help research and reference projects, the librarian 
can be of assistance to an in-service training program. In 
addition to assembling material helpful to the improvement 
of instructional methods, the librarian should also participate 
,n CUmculum work or in the development of new 
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courses of study and units of work It is possible for the 
librarian to turn the kbrary into a guidance ckmc available 
to all who need guidance 


The Selection and Display of Guidance Ma enals. The se 
lection of library materials includes not only kbrary additions 
but the selection of materials for special attention of library 
patrons By means of posters and bulletin boards for exam_ 
pie the librarian can arouse interest in careers Some ‘bra 
rians have found it effective ksts 

hstof vocational titles head d P ^ Aboul interesting 

giving he opinion I 0 stud “f s Ma bbranans find it con- 
Fe0pl „ e — na. corner in the kbrary where 

Eu 

Shi d b,ts S m:yb 0 e-ed a to m duect attention to this vocational 

service , ln securing information 

Students themselves may vanous occupations, job 

concerning the requiremen reauir ed and type of person- 
opportunities, special 1 13,111 f ^ A career shelf will stimu- 

a K y suited to different occupations A ca^ ^ of 

late interest A poster „ Knowing" are devices 

«'• “ 

avenues of work (-8) 

f T ibrarv Guidance Material. Al *° u g 

The Organization of X b ~ ry , ance m3 tenal should h , e . 
the technical arra n gemont g‘ lt shou Jd be 
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shown interest is a good starting point. The folders should 
be arranged alphabetically and labeled. An index to the oc- 
cupational information file should be made to indicate the 
location of items in the file by title and subject. The file 
should include dippings, pamphlets, charts, folders, and so 
on, and should be labeled and dated according to proper 
subject heading (28). 

Included in the school library are the following: a resource 
section containing a card file of resource persons who may be 
called upon for advice; a card file of all books, pamphlets, 
school catalogues, periodicals, films, and recordings which 
are being collected, and open book shelves to which faculty 
members, pupils, and parents have access. Although some 
one person or group of persons is often delegated to assume 
the responsibility of the operation of such a library, all who 
use it are encouraged to contribute to it. 


the use of audiovisual aids in group guidance 
PROCEDURES 


Guidance materials include the printed page, the film, the 
si e or filmstrip, the radio and television, and the excursion. 
Rather than explore the value of any one of these media, 
perhaps we should be more interested in the question: What 
com ination of several media can best portray the role played 
y a i° industry, a student in school or a citizen in 

socict) . e use of audiovisual aids as a group guidance pro- 
c urc ran * first in frequency by the secondary schools of 
our nation Let us select and consider one or two of these 
ai ^ or i ustration and present concrete examples of their 
use in the schools. 1 


c us irst consider the motion picture. Properly prepared 
un cr ic supervision of those who arc thoroughly ac- 
quam c wi the problems of guidance, and properly inter- 
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preted, the motion picture can be a useful medium for assist- 
ing students toward personal, educational, vocational, and 
civic orientation It should also be recognized that a film may 
portray a biased viewpoint in its picture or in its commentary, 
or it may be too extensive in its scope Leggitt (20) has 
called attention to some useful criteria for the appraisal of 
motion pictures about occupations In the form of questions 
these may be stated as 

1 Is the occupation truly and adequately presented? 

2 Does the Sim portray the environment m which the occupa 
tion takes place? 

3 Is the vocation presented in terms of 'life work ? 

4 Does the film present a general overview of the occupational 
field? 

5 Does the film present something of the social and home life 
of the worker? 

6 Are emotional attitudes toward the occupation affected m a 
desirable or undesirable manner? 

7 Could the film be used to initiate discussion ? 

8 From the point of view of occupational content could it be 
recommended to a young person interested m one of the 
occupations portrayed? 

9 Is information given concerning nabve and acquired qualifi- 
cations needed for the vocation? 

10 Is any information given about the nature and cost of train- 
ing? 

11 Is information given concerning the supply of and demand 
for workers m the occupation? 

Motion pictures play a dynamic part in vocational educa- 
tion They portray sources of materials, working conditions, 
views of related jobs, safety requirements, and other related 
job information It is possible to show m pictures what can- 
not possibly be seen in working with the real thing e g , what 
goes on within the welding are or flame and the pool of 
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metal, or operations, such as parts of a machine in motion, 
tha t mo\ e too fast for the eye to catch 

Color slides can he used to assist in an orientation program 
as described b) Heidelberg (14) Made in the school, color- 
ful and stimulating color slides illustrate in dramatic fashion 
the schools required subjects, its elective subjects, and its 
most popular activities While the slides are being projected, 
a tape recording tells the audience what the pictures by 
themselves cannot show , namelv, that the school is a commu 
mU m which growth takes place m man) ways The audio 
part of the presentation also helps transitions between sub- 
jects telling, for example, how mathematics is integrated 
with dressmaking science, and cooking 

Seienth graders are shown the film senes at least once 
The slides and recording program are as valuable to new 
teachers as to new pupils The program is inexpensive The 
writers technicians, directors, and narrators were all pupils 
of the math grade English class The project proved to be a 
good guidance device itself, especially for the slow learning 
and slow reading pupil 

Other possibilities for guidance matenals made m school 
are suggested in the following outline (13) 

1 Oriental] on— schools differ so much that matenals must be 
made in or by the school. 

(a) Scenes of local curricula in action 

(b) Diagrams showing locations of classroom 

(c) Pictures of the faculty 

(d) Scenes from extracurricular activities 

(Films mav be shown to eighth graders who expect to attend 
high school ) 

2. Importance of good grooming and its value in seeking and 
keeping a position made in cooperation with business-educa 
tion health, and guidance departments 
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3. Preservation of student records; records can be copied on a 
filmstrip which can be projected and read at any time, and 
can be printed on photographic paper if a transcript is 
needed. 

4. Recordings of speeches by experts who are invited to discuss 
vocational and educational opportunities with students. 

5. Recordings of interviews with people at work in their pro- 
fession. 

Among the newer audiovisual aids is the medium of tele- 
vision. That TV has great potentials in group guidance is 
vividly illustrated in an investigation by Baer in 1951 (3). 
The study indicated that guidance programs televised by 
half of the stations gave information about occupations, 
schools, and other training facilities, planning for a career, 
and methods of seeking a job. Four types of programs were 
rated almost equally as being suitable for television: (1) 
dramatization of right and wrong methods of job seeking, 
(2) interviews with individuals in different occupations by a 
vocational counselor, (3) views of people working at their 
j'obs as part of a guidance program, and (4) dramatizations 
of people who became successes in their vocations with em- 
phasis on their work histories. 

Properly planned, television programs may become an 
important medium for promoting public interest by demon- 
strating the nature and importance of guidance services. 
They can become strong motivational forces in career plan- 
ning by assisting students to orient themselves to school, by 
introducing students to the world of work, by acquainting 
students with job opportunities. Television, for example, may 
enable many employers to evaluate applicants for positions 
simultaneously. No other medium contains such potential 
values of developing public interest in guidance services. 
Examples of successful television programs follow : 
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Example No. 1 (3) 

In cooperation with the Fort Worth Station WPAP of Fort 
Worth, Texas, the school system conducted a series of programs 
entitled, “Parents Go to School.” Purpose of the program was to 
acquaint parents with the local school system. Among the variety 
of subjects covered were: evaluation of report cards, school 
l un ches, recreation, and home training. 

Example No. 2 (3) 

. "Tree Time,” a series of films and talks, was presented by Sta- 
tion WHEN, Syracuse, New York, in cooperation with the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse University. The pro- 
gram consisted of a series of lectures by the forestry faculty 
offering information on the profession of forestry. 

Example No. 3 (10) 

In cooperation with Station WBAL-TV, the Guidance Depart- 
ment of the Baltimore Public Schools produced a series of voca- 
tional and educational programs. The general plan included a 
period of orientation of school counselors, teachers, and pupils, 
the actual television program, and discussion material. 

Orientation: Two weeks before the program some information 
was sent each school to allow for preparation. In some classrooms 
this material was presented to the students before the actual 
television showing. Some ot the principal points made in orienta- 
tion were: 

“Many of you will very shortly be most interested in talking to 
employers and having job interviews so that you may begin work 
after graduation. Perhaps after our interviews today you will get 
an idea of what to do and what not to do when applying for the 
initial job or having the first interview. 

“We are going to have a chance to audit two interviews, one a 
poor interview, and one a good interview. It is most important 
that you note the mistakes and correct procedures.” 
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Televising the program The narrator introduced the general 
plan High school students participated 

Discussion and evaluation Counselors were sent information 
which might serve as a core for underlining the difference m pro 
cedure used in the two interviews Following each presentation 
was a session of evaluation in terms of student and counselor 
reactions 

Using a similar technique, a second program was telecast on 
the problem of choice of school and curriculum for the 9A pupil. 
In answering the question. What other information would you 
hke? the comments were more about cafeteria service, testing 
programs, views of the school more about extracurricular activ- 
ities, and information from follow up studies of graduates 

The possibilities for group guidance via television are in- 
numerable What can be expected from television as a guid- 
an ce tool will depend to a large extent on the program 
planners ability to envision the new, to develop means for 
presentation, and to experience changes in methods based 
upon the results of the past 

SUMMARY 

From the foregomg discussion we note two cumcular pat- 
terns, one a system of special guidance classes taught by 
advisers who also counsel their pupils, and the other an inte- 
gration of guidance services within the subject field The 
relatively novel and early plan developed by Richard D 
Allen at Providence, Rhode Island, has been influential in 
establishing patterns of special guidance classes (1) A modi- 
fication of this plan organized in Pasadena, California, under 
the leadership of Margaret Bennett merits attention (4) At 
the junior high school level, teamed counselors assigned to 
each school worked with the director of guidance to plan 
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the overall program and committee structure, and to bring 
the entire faculty of each school into active cooperation in 
both planning and executing the project. After the formula- 
tion of pupil needs and problems, instructional materials to 
be used as topics for discussion and other study were pre- 
pared for home-room teachers. Suggestions were made for 
integrating guidance services into each subject. For example, 
the ninth grade social-science core included occupational in- 
formation and vocational planning. Group guidance classes 
at the eleventh and thirteenth year of schooling provided or- 
ganized study of adjustment to college, learning techniques, 
educational and vocational planning, and personal and social 
problems. A later development of this system of guidance 
classes resulted in a plan whereby guidance became a part 
of the instructional division. 

The curriculum pattern of group guidance generally con- 
siders the teacher not only as the instructor but also as the 
counselor. The core class or core curriculum as discussed in 
Part III of this textbook describes the procedure in more de- 
tail. The newer trends in general education point toward a 
new organization of curriculum content in which materials 
from many subject fields are brought to bear upon the per- 
sonal and social problems of living. 

The general guidance course currently found in many 
junior high schools includes activities leading to self-inven- 
tory, self-understanding, and self-planning for the future. 
Students are invited to take individual problems raised in 
such a group guidance program to the school counselor for 
personal interviews. All such efforts aim at helping the stu- 
dent to establish for himself achievable goals and to see re- 
lationships between his goals and the means for reaching 
them. 

W e may have considerable information about a student’s 
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mental ability, his health, his aptitudes, even his interests, 
and still lack significant insight in dealing with him as an in- 
dividual Reality to him is his opinion of himself-his self- 
image If he knows he is inferior, or ugly, or too tall, or handi- 
capped, or unwanted we face the necessity of changing such 
an attitude, or understanding the attitude, to understand him 
Emotional blocks prevent him from using his potentials 
These blocks must be released in order for his mental po- 
tential to go to work effectively How he perceives himself, 
then, is very important for us to know if we are to understand 
him 

Although the guidance course still persists, its content will 
be entirely integrated eventually within a newly organized 
curriculum designed to assist pupils with personal and 
broad social problems A general education experience will in- 
clude orientation to the school, to the problems of mental 
and physical health, to the proper use of leisure time, and 
to the development of vocational fitness 

The use of the library, films charts work experience, ex- 
cursions, radio, and television are audiovisual aids which rate 
high among secondary schools as group guidance procedures 
They are useful media for assisting students toward personal, 
educational, and civic orientation 

SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1 Can the general guidance course be justified? Explain 

2 What arguments can be presented fo verify the practice of 
vocational guidance in each subject of the curriculum? 

3 What is a precounseling orientation period? 

4 Select some appropriate topics for group discussion which 
may later demand personal counseling 

5 What is an orientation course? What are some topics which 
should be included m it? 
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6. How may each of the following specialists use group guid- 
ance procedures? 

a. The physical education teacher. 

b. The teacher of industrial arts. 

c. The English teacher. 

d. The home economics teacher. 

e. The music or art teacher. 

7. How can each of the following materials be used as a group 
guidance procedure? 

a. The motion picture. 

b. The lantern slide. 

c. The biography. 

d. The recording. 

e. The standardized test 

f. The interest inventory. 

g. The excursion. 

8. What role has the librarian in group guidance? 

9. What are the limitations of motion pictures or slides as 
vocational guidance materials? 

10. Prepare a list of post-high school training (including col- 
lege) opportunities for pupils in your high school. 

11. Prepare a questionnaire appropriate for discovering the 
plans of high school seniors. What land of changes would 
you expect to occur over a four-year high school period? 

12. From where do high school pupils receive most of their 
vocational information? 

13. Evaluate the list of occupational-informational materials in 
the library of a high school of your acquaintance. Standards 
of evaluation may be summarized under: 

a. General coverage. 

b. Special emphasis. 

c. Up-to-dateness. 

14. Prepare an Employment History Questionnaire for use in 
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mahng a survey among former high school students (out of 
high school not longer than three years) What implications 
might the results of this survey have on curriculum revision? 
15 Hoiv can census reports be used as a basis of group ap 
proaches to vocational guidance? 
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School-Community Group 
Guidance 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY COOPERATION IN GROUP 
GUIDANCE 

■Community cooperation in group guidance procedures is 
X'ital to tlie success of a guidance program. A good school 
serves a direct community function through assistance with 
community problems, but it, in turn, should expect assistance 
from the community. Not only must the school become a 
community itself, but it must also utilize community activities 
and problems in its curriculum by taking school groups into 
community life for the mutual benefit of both school and 
community. 

Even* school guidance program has a broader setting 
within the community. Therefore, decisions concerning the 
content and the emphasis of the guidance or curricular pro- 
gram should he based on community as well as school repre- 
sentation. In addition to interested individuals, the guidance 
program should he influenced by such community organiza- 
tions as the Parent-Teacher Associations, League of Women 
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Voters, Kivvanis, Rotary, and American Legion Representa- 
tives from these community groups should meet regularly 
with school staff committees to consider guidance prob- 
lems 

One of the first areas in which school and community may 
cooperate is the discovery of the needs of pupils m a commu- 
nity Undesirable behavior resulting from emotional, social, 
and vocational maladjustment should be a subject of interest 
to the community as well as the school Home, school, and 
community should, therefore, combine efforts to reduce those 
destructive factors in their environments that may be 
the cause of juvenile delinquency Joint school community 
studies should be made at the community or neighborhood 
level The school has a responsibility for identifying early 
those youth who have potential patterns of delinquency It 
was the early school-community interest in academic retarda- 
tion, truancy, and delinquency which built one of the corner- 
stones of the guidance movement As early as 19X3 the Ex- 
perimental Seattle School Guidance Bureau was established 
when, as the result of an analysis of 1800 juvenile court 
cases, it was found that school failure and retardation were 
accompanied by truancy and minor delinquencies (35) 
Another cornerstone of the guidance movement was a school 
and community venture m the formation of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene in 1909 The mental hygiene 
movement has devoted itself to the amelioration of social 
conditions (including conditions in the school and commu- 
nity) as they pertain to the question of mental integrity It 
was a community venture, too, which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Chicago Juvenile Psychopathic Institute to 
improve the “adjustment of children to their immediate en- 
vironment, with special reference to their emotional and 
social relationships, to the end that they may be free to de- 
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velop to the limit of their individual capacities for well- 
balanced maturity” (39) 

Neither teachers nor special counselors can use the prin- 
ciples of guidance without knowing at first hand the facts 
and characteristics of the community environments of their 
pupils. The school staff may live and work in the community 
for years, yet know very little about it and how it compares 
to other cities. Is it a good or bad city? What community 
experiences have the pupils had, e.g., Boy Scouts, YMCA, 
recreation, parks, and museums? Beginning in the early 
grades, provision should be made for a well-planned, well- 
balanced series of experiences geared to the needs of every 
pupil and closely related to daily living. The community 
should be a laboratory for the working and living experi- 
ences of all the pupils. 

The community s industries should become a laboratory 
for acquainting the student with the world of work. Includ- 
ing more than the traditional plant tour, laboratory experi- 
ences must acquaint the pupils with the people who plan, 
operate, and manage the machines and the necessary desir- 
able human relationships found in any successful industrial 
endeavor. 

Another area in which school and community may cooper- 
ate is t )c discovery of the community’s resource people. Who 
arc t ic c) people in the community who can supplement 
Uie schools guidance program? What are the available re- 
source people, civic groups, church groups? The abilities of 
community people should be located. These are found in 
parents, in i\ iduals with no children, businessmen and 
women, recreational directors, coaches, personnel directors 
in inc ustr\ , lomc demonstration and farm agents, and church 
tnc crs. n cserv school building there should be a list of 
nc u i ua s m t ic community who may be able to give special 
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help to children and parents in trouble This hst includes 
names and addresses of psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers, physicians, clergymen, recreational leaders YMCA 
secretaries, officers of service clubs, officers of chambers of 
commerce, officers of welfare agencies The hst may well in 
elude local citizens who have indicated willingness to come 
to the school to discuss speciBc opportunities, or who would 
be willing to be interviewed by students who are sent to 
them 

THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL EMBRACES MANY METHODS OF 
GROUP GUIDANCE 

Promising as one of the most sigmBcant future methods of 
group guidance is the community type school in which defi 
nite attempts are made by the school to use the community 
as a curriculum laboratory A community school in 
volves an educative process by which the resources of a 
community are related to the needs and interests of the 
people The educational program of a community- 
school also seeks to secure changes in behavior (32) 

In the community school, faculty, pupils, and parents en 
gage in a variety of learning experiences including the col 
lection of facts concerning problems and resources of the 
community Plans are made to solve the most urgent prob 
lems These include participation in group deliberations that 
involve reporting, decision making and experimentation m 
individual and group projects One of the several emphases 
given to school community cooperative enterprises is that 
of the vocations centered curriculum m which the commu 
mty is primarily a resource to give pupils work experience 
m the various vocational fields Students learn on the job with 
general education and guidance outcomes receiving as much 
emphasis as that which centers on specific vocational tram- 
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mg It is even possible that the heads of industry and civic 
agencies may have some voice m curriculum planning The 
school may maintain a counseling service for students and 
a follow up service to secure adjustment on the job 
In the community-school the physical facilities are used 
wisely by various community groups It is not uncommon to 
use school buildings for community forum groups, for tourna- 
ments, for library reading and research, and for cultural club 
programs Interaction between pupils and parents is deliber- 
ately planned to coordinate the efforts of all to achieve 
cooperatively chosen goals Essentially, the curriculum is an 
evolving framework, with content and experiences selected 
m terms of the needs of individuals and communities 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF INITIATING SCHOOL COMMUNITY 
PROGRAMS 

The methods of initiating school community cooperation 
m guidance are legion A survey of the potential methods 
should precede a selection of approaches based on hmits of 
time and energy that can be devoted Rather than center the 
responsibility on one person it is well to distribute the re- 
sponsibility in a committee structure, including student 
members The method selected for initiating school commu 
nit} cooperation will depend ultimately upon the type of 
school and community, upon the needs of the pupils, and 
upon the a\ailablc leadership From the myriad of possible 
choices of school community cooperation we have chosen 
three, all of which are closely related to group guidance 
i e , the career conference, the community occupational sur- 
'c>, and the work experience program 

The Career Conference. The career conference, sometimes 
described b) other titles such as Vocational Information 
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Conference, or Career Day, provides an excellent opportu- 
nity for the use of group methods The distinguishing feature 
of this conference is the cooperation of men and women 
from numerous vocations m assisting students m groups to 
become acquainted with vocational life 

The purposes of the conference are to give students cur- 
rent authentic information from people at writ » ' ™ 
occupations, to indicate contemporary employment trends, 
to show requirements for entrance into various occupations, 
to acquaint students with vocational possibilities, to intro 
ducestudents to occupations related to their presentcho.ee, 

i on-uni leads” to future employment Second- 
and to provide actual leads to and I0cml 

planning, for hos- 

expenences m F < ^ eva]uatl0ni and by writing 

pitahty, publicity, cneeches The conference 

letters and givmg “ rn “ J t p ] anm ng and utilizing 
f req U eflraTd pi;cte:t f"^ulate^ students to 

SS5 « t. th p« 1 aT P rnaV= 

among "varied speakers and the faculty, students, 

alumnae, and invited § ue ^ s i considered as an isolated 
The career be measured di- 

device for guidance, q £ a con tinuous process in 

rectly The conference P to exp l 0 re the world of work 
which students are appralS e realistically with a coun- 

by every avenue an abj ] ltl e S and interests and to make flexi- 
selor’s aid their own ^ ^ is stuc [y Each career conference 
ble plans as a re ocaljon 0 f the campus, its size, the com- 
varies according . ^ and the variety of its curriculum 
position of its stu ea evidence thus far that the confer- 
offenngs There is methods m assisting students m vo- 

ence is superior to other m 
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cafaonal planning and adjustment Nevertheless, until some 
tangible evidence becomes available, it is likely to continue 
on the basis of counselor, student, or community enthusiasm 
The essential feature of the career conference is the use of 
primary sources, the employers, for employment informa- 
tion Criteria for the success of the conference, therefore, 
includes first the cooperation of the community A fine ex- 
ample of community-school cooperation was the Career Day 
planned by the Milwaukee Washington High School 
Through the educational committee the Kiwanis Club pro 
vided speakers in twenty nme vocational areas Early in the 
semester the advisement director worked with the chairman 
of the Kiwanis Educational Committee to plan the confer- 
ence Durmg the day’s activities individual conferences were 
grouped, outstanding members of the senior class were as- 
signed as hosts and hostesses, and the Ki warns Club mem- 
bers acted as guest teachers of the groups (17) 

The plans for a successful career conference assume a gen- 
eral pattern which mcludes the following procedures 

1 A committee of the faculty led by the school s guidance coor 
dinator as chairman 

2 A plan for including the participation of the community 

3 A survey of student interest 

4 Preparing for the conference Students, faculty, and speakers 
are oriented to possible topics of discussion, tours to be taken, 
printed and audiovisual materials available, and so on Sched 

ng is arranged so that those ready for work soon are sepa- 
rated from freshmen 

5 Audiovisual materials including supplementary observation 
trips are made available 

6 Plans are made to integrate the vocational guidance and the 
instructional programs 

7 Steps are taken to insure an adequate follow up and evaluation 
ot the conference 
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Many features of a successful career conference are in- 
cluded m the illustration given below 

Example No 1 (II ) 

Purpose To inform boys and girls about different vocations in 
a way that the school cannot ordinarily adopt 

Chairman of the Rotary Committee on Vocabonal Education 
offered help Each high school student was presented with a 
check list on which he checked four preferences The director of 
the guidance program gave a talk to the Rotary Club in which he 
explained the plans for a Career Day and emphasized the need 
for cooperation if the project was to be successful Guest teachers 
were then chosen from the club membership to act as informants 
in one of the chosen fields of work 
A preliminary meeting for briefing the guest teachers was held 
a month in advance, when all guest teachers were given outlines 
of questions most frequently asked by students about vocations 
The speakers prepared to draw from their own wealth of experi- 
ence and to use the files of the state employment office and public 
library for data on placement and prediction figures 
Career Day began with a brief meeting of guest teachers for 
instructions Then student hosts escorted the guests to their re- 
spective rooms where for two hours they conducted their classes 
The student host introduced the guest teacher to the class At 
the sound of the bell the groups disbanded and went their various 
ways to meet with another guest teacher of their choice All re gu 
Jar high school teachers were free to visit these classes taught by 
a doctor, lawyer, engineer, decorator, salesman, mechanic, beau- 
tician, homemaker, accountant, photographer, farmer, or others 
At the luncheon meeting of the Rotary Club on Career Day the 
members of the board of education, the superintendent, the high 
school principal, the counselors, the guest teachers, and two stu- 
dents were guests The feature of the luncheon was a panel dis- 
cussion between two students and five guest teachers with the 
director of guidance acting as moderator 

The primary feature of the evaluation procedure was a ques- 
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tionnaire to students, guest teachers, and staff members. Sugges- 
tions for improvement included: more classes, more questions 
from students in advance, names of possible guest teachers, more 
emphasis on semiskilled and unskilled jobs. Many of the guest 
teachers volunteered to serve as individual vocational consultants 
for interested boys and girls. 

The local newspaper granted daily space to the proj'ect of 
Career Day for ten days preceding it. Guest teachers were inter- 
viewed concerning their plans for the day and students were 
asked about their interests in the proj’ect. Accompanied by a re- 
porter, the newspaper photographer gathered material on the 
days activities. The following day a full page was devoted to 
pictures and the story of Career Day. 

Work Experience in Group Guidance. Despite the lack of 
agreement among educators about the definition of “work 
experience, all agree that it is necessary in the general edu- 
cation process. An examination of the types of work experi- 
ence described in educational literature indicate that it may 
range from narrow and highly technical apprenticeships in 
exacting and precise occupations to the almost incidental, 
work experience that may be included in a recreational 
camping program. Ivins (20) suggests that the types of work 
experience can be classified as (1) cooperative work expen- 
se 6 ’ (2) in-school or institutional work experience, and 
(3) camp work experience. 

The main feature of cooperative work experience is the 
division of a student's day or school term into periods of 
academic training and job instruction. The cooperating em- 
p oyer supervises the work and teaches the necessary skills. 
In cooperative education the business and industry of the 
community are used as the laboratories of the school for the 

auiing o mac inists, carpenters, cabinetmakers, sheet metal 
makers, cooks, bakers, or retail sales clerks. Students usually 
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around the school under the direct supervision of the teachers 
or other school employees. The student may or may not re- 
ceive pay for his work. In one school, for example, typing 
students became secretaries to teachers on the school staff. 
The work was carefully graded and supervised by the typing 
teacher (29). Other types of experience may include jani- 
torial service, operation of motion picture projector, cadet 
teaching, campus beautification projects, or summer garden- 
ing. 

Camp work experience is relatively new in educational 
planning but has many promising features. The program 
differs from others in that the central purpose of the entire 
educational program is built around work. Industrial work, 
however, is not the principal part of the program; rather, it 
is work involved in camp maintenance or group projects de- 
signed to produce primary learnings of citizenship, coopera- 
tion, group morale, or community improvement. A complete 
description of a camp work experience program is illustrated 
by Dykema (12) in which the complete mobilization of 
community resources was planned and executed. 

A study of public secondary school work experience pro- 
grams in thirty-eight cities in the United States in 1950 pro- 
vided the following data: 


Percentage of Students in the Work-Experience Program 


Percent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


No. of 
Cities 
6 
5 
10 
4 
0 


Percent 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


No of 
Cities 

3 

4 
1 
1 
3 


The schools generally employ a full-time coordinator to direct 
e program, employ a general advisory committee to guide 
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the program, and grant high school credit for gradua- 
tion i 

Although the work experience program is primarily an 
administrative problem it also contains procedures closely 
associated with the guidance program The student, for 
example, needs assistance m making a wise choice of voca- 
tion, choice of recreational pursuits, a need for exploration 
of a wide variety of vocational fields, a need for a generalized 
introduction to the world of work, a need for specific in- 
formation in specific vocations A national survey of the 
duties of the director of the work experience program indi 
cates that he provides information on trends m employment, 
evaluates the program, serves as a liaison between school, 
labor, and management, provides occupational information, 
directs the school placement center, and directs testing and 
individual analysis procedures (3) The work experience 
program should be integrated with a well organized plan to 
counsel students This involves an adequate placement serv- 
ice and an inventory of occupational opportunities in the 
community as well as a follow-up study of all youth who 
leave or graduate 

The initiation of a work experience program can be plan- 
ned according to a general pattern The first step involves 
preparation of the staff to accept and cooperate Special at- 
tention should be given to incoming teachers , integration 
must be made with well established courses, extracurricular 
activities, and counseling, a community occupational survey 
should be planned, visits to schools using work experience 
should be made, and extensive use of consultants and Iitera- 
ture should be encouraged It is essential that each teacher 
know which students have jobs, what the jobs are, and what 
the working hours and conditions are A second step is to 
obtain community support Community representation on 
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important committees; coordination of school placement 
with business and industry, state employment offices, and 
other agencies; and collection and dissemination of local 
occupational information— all these features demand commu- 
nity support. 

A third step is to establish aims and standards. This means 
that issues will be considered and resolved in advance. Some 
questions should be answered early: Should work experience 
be required? How much time shall students be permitted to 
spend on the job? Shall school load be reduced when the 
hours per day on the job exceed an established point? In 
what occupations shall students be permitted to work? How 
can the program be reconciled to labor union attitude? How 
can the exploitation of students be prevented? And at what 
grade level and age shall students be permitted to work? 

A statement of the work experience program objectives 
will include the following: 

The work experience program should increase respect for 
work. 

Develop general and manipulative skills that cannot be learned 
by reading, discussion, or other academic activity. 

Develop an awareness of the value and proper use of money. 

Develop an appreciation of labor, capital, production, distribu- 
tion, economic organization. 

Develop desirable character, personality, and emotional traits, 
e.g., punctuality, regularity, ability to work with others, self- 
reliance, self-confidence. 

Provide an opportunity to apply classroom knowledge to prac- 
tical situations. 

Develop employees who can work in a more efficient manner. 

tu ents gain a better civic spirit for community improvement. 

Employers will become interested in course offerings, types of 
school equipment, and in maintaining good work conditions for 
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The fourth step is to provide counseling services for each 
individual student The counselor must, above all, recognize 
individual differences and attempt to place the student with 
the correct vocation The work experience program is de- 
signed to meet the varied needs of each student regardless 
of his intentions for further education beyond, or supple- 
mentary to, high school 

The fifth step is to provide for a continuous evaluation of 
the program Thus far we have little evidence of the measur- 
able value of work experience programs We cannot deter- 
mine their value solely on earning power after graduation 
because values include the ability to adjust to everyday liv- 
ing, to become good citizens, to work for the general im- 
provement of the public welfare Many students have work 
experience because of their own or other private initiative 
Just how much is done and its educational effects are con 
jectural Most educators agree that a comprehensive high 
school must provide the kinds of curricular offerings that 
satisfy real and emerging needs of youth This includes some 
kind of work experience program which can be evaluated 
only by periodic reports by students and employers, by indi- 
vidual counseling, by evidence of better motivation in school 
work, and by increased holding power by the school 

The School-Community Occupational Survey Of all the 
school community cooperative projects, the occupational 
survey can be the most elaborate its primary purpose is to 
collect, analyze, and report accurate and current occupa- 
tional information which may be of value to educational in- 
stitutions and to business and industrial organizations of a 
particular locality More specifically, it enables student and 
layman to become acquainted with local employment oppor- 
tunities, it promotes a better relationship between the school 
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and community agencies, it increases knowledge of diverse 
occupations and their application to the occupational struc- 
ture of the local community Finally, it is a means of evalu- 
ating the extent to which the school is meeting the needs of 
the students in its curricular offerings 
Fortunately, there is sufficient literature available to pro- 
vide detailed step-by-step procedures for making a survey 
No school system should initiate such a project, for example, 
without becoming thoroughly familiar with such publica- 
tions as 


Ash Lane C , and Walter B Jones, Suggestions for Making and 
Reporting Occupational Surveys, Bulletin 339, Harrisburg, 
Penn , Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, 1939 
Beilin, H , ‘ Occupational Survey in the Training of Counselors,” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal (May, 1931), 31 529-531 
Bookbinder, H , Work Histones of Men Leaving a Short Life 
Span Occupation” Personnel and Guidance Journal (Novem- 
ber, 1955), 34 164-167 

Chamber, M M , and Howard M Bell, How to Make a Com- 
munity Youth Survey , Washington, D C , American Council on 
Education, 1939 


Lawrence, N R , “Making and Using a Community Survey,” 
Nations Business Education Quarterly (May, 1954), 22 31-35 
Occupational Survey, New Rochelle, New York Public Schools, 
New Rochelle, N Y , Public Schools, June, 1939 
mson, J M , Business Educators Conduct Community Sur 
vey. Balance Sheet (September, 1955), 37 6-8 
nite States Office of Education, Community Occupational 
BuHetin No 223 Washington D C , 1939 
^ 1G , J* GS x C f 6 Education Steps in a Community Occupa - 
WelZ 2914 Washl "gton, D C , October, 1941 

Tn T 7 q IZia £ a Community Occupational Survey for 

1934), 32° 477^479°"’ Versonnel and Guidance Journal (Apnl, 
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Zapoleon, Margumte W Community Occupational Surveys, 
Bulletin No 223 US Office of Education, Vocational Division 
Washington, D C , 1942 


Available, too, are numerous detailed descriptions of com- 
munity occupational surveys that have actually been made 
One brief example is cited here 


Example No 1 

The Stockton Occupational Survey (15) 

Purpose What can the schools do to assist in the vocational ad 
jusfment of the workers who fill jobs requiring little or no 
pretraining? i e , the unskilled and semiskilled jobs in business 
and industry? 

Steps 

1 A survey director was appointed He sent letters all over the 
United States seeking information on community occupa 
tional surveys 

2 A two day planning conference was held attended by the 
state director of vocational education and his bureau chiefs, 
representatives from local chamber of commerce, industrial 
association farm and labor groups State Apprenticeship 
Standards Division and State Employment Service school 
principals, research director, attendance and welfare officer, 
vocational training coordinators, and guidance directors 

(a) Tentative outline statement of objectives list of data 
needed set of forms to he used plans for tabulating 
data gathered and relating them to information already 
available list of local committees to be appointed 

3 Meeting of school and community groups to refine plans 

4 A tryout of forms and techniques 

5 Publicity through the newspapers 

6 Actual canvass by students and teachers 
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and community agencies, it mcreases knowledge of diverse 
occupations and their application to the occupational struc- 
ture of the local community Finally, it is a means of evalu- 
ating the extent to which the school is meeting the needs of 
the students m its curricular offerings 
Fortunately, there is sufficient literature available to pro- 
vide detailed step by step procedures for making a survey 
No school system should initiate such a project, for example, 
without becoming thoroughly familiar with such publica- 
tions as 


Ash, Lane C , and Walter B Jones, Suggestions for Making and 
Reporting Occupational Surveys, Bulletin 339, Harrisburg 
Penn , Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, 1939 
Beilin, H , "Occupational Survey in the Training of Counselors,” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal (May, 1931), 31 529-531 
Bookbinder, H , "Work Histones of Men Leaving a Short Life 
Span Occupation,” Personnel and Guidance Journal (Novem 
ber, 1955), 34 164-167 

Chamber, M M , and Howard M Bell, How to Male a Com 
mumty Youth Survey, Washington, D C , American Council on 
Education, 1939 


Lawrence, N R, “Making and Using a Community Survey” 
Notions Business Education Quarterly (May, 1954), 22 31-35 
Occiipational Survey, New Rochelle, New York Public Schools, 
New Rochelle, N Y , Pubhc Schools, June, 1939 
° | ^ ’ Business Educators Conduct Community Sur- 

\c) Balance Sheet (September, 1955), 37 6-8 
mte Stales Office of Education Community Occupational 
Surrey* Bulletin No 223 Washington D C , 1939 
United States Office of Education Steps in a Community Occupa 
win ^ 2914 Wa ^gton,DC October, 1941 

cuman I- E Utilizing a Community Occupational Survey for 

1951^3^4^7^479°"" VCTSOnnel and Gu «donce Journal (April, 
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Za I° ! |f’, n ’ '; far S’' cn,c V ' - - Community Occupation , al San*™, 
Bulletin No —3 U.S Office of Education, Vocational Dmoon, 
Washington, D C„ 1942. 


Available, too axe numerous detailed descriptions of com- 
mumty occupational survey that Have actually been made. 
One brief example is cited here 


Example No 1 

The Stockton Occupational Sun ey ( 15) 

Purpose What can the schools do to assist in the vocational ad 
justment of the workers w ho fill jobs requiring little or no 
pretraining? i the unskilled and semiskilled jobs m business 
and industry^ 

Steps 

1 A survey director was appointed He sent letters all over the 
United States seeking information on community occupa 
bonal surveys 

2. A tiro-day planning conference was held attended by the 
state director of vocational education and his bureau chiefs, 
representatives from local chamber of commerce, industrial 
association farm and labor groups State Apprenticeship 
Standards Division, and State Emplovment Service, school 
principals research director, attendance and welfare officer, 
vocational training coordinators, and guidance directors. 

(a) Tentative outline statement of objectives, list of data 
needed, set of forms to be used, plans for tabulating 
data onthered and relating them to information already 
available list of local committees to be appointed 

3 Meetup of school and community groups to refine plans. 

4 A try-out of forms and techniques. 

5 Publicity through the newspapers 

6 Actual canvass by students and teachers 
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7 Follow up on incomplete returns and unsuccessful visits by 
means of telephone calls and return visits 

8 Tabulation of data by IBM 

Objectives 

1 To predict occupational trends and placement opportunities 
2. To provide accurate occupational data useful to the schools 
and other civic and industrial groups 
3 To determine v ocabonal training needs 
A. To provide data upon which to base long term educational 
plans by making available occupational information im 
portant in setting up curricular patterns for the 6-4-4 
organization, and to aid m making recommendations con 
cemmg classes, courses, and schools required to meet the 
needs of in school youth, out-of school youth, and the adults 
in the co mm unit) 

5 To provide data necessary or desirable as a basis for the 
reorganization o f the general education prev ocabonal tram 
mg and guidance programs 

6 To provide a basis for securing improv ed public relabons as 
an outcome of the entire survey’ process 

Analysis of procedure 

The program consisted of several surveys The first was a 
ouse to-house cam ass to get a populabon composite a record 
o persons self-employed, seasonally employed and unem 
^ ’ru 3 re l >or ^ on num her and problems of out-of school 
jouth The second was visits to community business and indus 
by to determine their tvpes and number, and the lands of job 
opportunibes they offered then and m the immediate future 
6 j uas a quesbonnaire poll of in school youth regarding 
their educabonal and vocabonal plans and problems 
hinds o r data obtained 

The present populabon of the school district in terms of 
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age, sex nationality, and racial groups, homemakers, out- 
of-school youth, self-employed, seasonally employed, and 
unemployed. 

2. The number and types of local businesses and industries 
and their present and probable future labor needs. 

3. The types of occupations in the community and the number 
employed in each in terms of age and sex groups and educa- 
tional background. 

4. Numbers of workers recruited annually by industry as 
replacements as well as added workers. 

5. Regularity of work. 

6. Age, employment record, educational and future plans, and 
felt problems of out-of-school youth. 

7. Educational and vocational plans and problems of in-school 
youth. 

Outcomes: The following materials will he provided to coun- 
selors, vocational teachers, and others: 

1. Lists of all occupations in the area with description of 
people working in them. 

2. Occupational descriptions of all major job classifications. 

3. Lists of major industries and businesses. 

4. Descriptions of all industries in the area. 

5. Lists of occupations for which specific training or pretrain- 
ing is offered by the local schools together with present and 
future worker needs. 

6. Lists of occupations for which general training, prerequisite 
or helpful to entrance, is available in the schools. 

7. A brief but comprehensive study in graphic form of the 
community’s occupational and industrial pattern. 

8. Data to serve as a basis for future follow-up surveys and 

studies. , . 

9. A deeper understanding and changed attitudes by partici- 
pants: (a) teachers who visited homes of children, (b) 
students who saw how others lived and worked, (c) coun* 
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selors who viewed at first hand the occupational resources 
of the community, (d) people of the community who need 
to use its resources 

The pattern of initiation and evaluation of the school 
community occupational survey vanes with locale Neverthe 
less, some essential and generally apphcable steps may be 
noted 


1 The selection of a coordinator 

2 Creating teacher pupil mterest Compiling a list of employing 
establishments and prospective employers Radio forums, visits 
to plants, talks by occupational representatives, news reports, 
essay contests may all be used 

3 Promotion of community mterest Any medium used to de 
\ e op stu ent interest will stimulate parent interest simul 

aneous y An annual pubhc relations dinner at which a com 
de\ac*f S6rV1Ce cub mvites school teachers as guests is a good 


basic committees comprised of representa 
/ \ nnl SC °° commumt y Illustrative committees are 
cn i plamUn S (b > aeration, (c) pubhcity, 

(e) analysis and rcporbng ’ (f " evaiua 

the interview F T pr0Cedures are the questionnaire and 

& srs p^z!r I l , tuT on r gh i are of 

weakness^: nf ° bS ’, num ^ er of employees, serious 
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8 Interpretation of data An occupational survey should not stop 
with the completion of a report The results should be pre 
sentcd to all groups who have participated News stories 
should be given to the press during each step m the survey 
Tallvs illustrated with statistics, graphs, and charts should aid 
in interpretation Reports may be distributed by mad, civic 
groups, libraries, PTA's, counter distribution, universities, 
classes in schools They can be sent to teachers, administrators, 
manufacturers, business groups, parents, and to all persons 
who request them 

9 Follow up and evaluation In many communities special com 
mittees Jmc been appointed to use results for example, 
curriculum improvement, guidance, placement, and building 
committees Follow up procedures may result in curriculum 
changes, guidance program revision, equipment changes, 
placement gains, and plans for further study In addition to 
action by the foregoing committees, evaluation of the survey 
may be made m terms of number of employers who call 
schools for information about students seeking jobs, the in 
crease in the number of students who request counseling the 
degree of participation by students and parents and the 
degree of interest aroused in the community as a result of the 
survey 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have considered the community as an 
;ential and integral part of the guidance program A con- 
leration of the needs of pupils requires information about 
i type of community in which the school is located A 
mnunity having adequate youth centers, medical and 
ilth services, and a sufficiently financed social welfare 
n will require an entirely different type of guidance pro- 
m than will a community deprived of these advantages 
organized guidance program will take full cognizance 
the principle that child rearing and youth counseling in- 
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volve the participation of many people and agencies in the 
community m addition to trained school counselors 

Pla nn ing and preparmg for the future requires a continu 
ous study of opportunity for work experiences in the commu- 
nity, planned procedures for helping youth to make the shift 
from school to full time work, and needed counseling in post- 
school hfe The citizens of a community should have a voice 
in making decisions concerning not only the cumculum but 
also concerning the guidance program The guidance pro 
gram should be commensurate with the needs of youth, the 
needs and resources of die community, and the community s 
ability to function in the program 

Of the many approaches in which the school and commu 
nity may cooperate m guidance, three were chosen as ex- 
amples in this chapter the career conference, the commu 
nity occupational survey, and the work experience program 
The career conference requires definite plannmg and struc- 
turing in which pupils, parents, and counselors should all 
participate The values of the career conference may be 
summarized as follows (1) the community is brought di 
recti) into the school, (2) students receive information 
directly from people at work, and (3) topics needing further 
study are introduced The community survey may be a com- 
prehensive analysis of community activities and conditions, 
or it may be limited to occupational trends and opportunities 
Even though the final data may lack reliability, the survey 
provides a valuable experience for students When the sur- 
vc) includes data of former students, new cumculum and 
guidance objects es and patterns may be formed 
The work experience program was described in terms of a 
general pattern (1) preparation of the staff to accept and 
cooperate (2) obtain community support, (3) establish aims 
an standards, (4) provide counseling services for each stu- 
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dent, (5) provide a continuous evaluation of the program 
The work experience program requires continuous evaluation 
and should be judged by favorable reports from students and 
employers, by favorable information received horn counsel- 
ing, by evidence of better instruction in school work, and by 
increased holding power of the school 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOB STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. How can the needs of pupils in a community be discovered'’ 

2 Does the topic of juvenile delinquency come under the head- 
ing of group procedures to guidance? Explain 

3 Find all the information about the home and neighborhood 
of a child by leading the child into the following activities 
As a lesson in written or oral expression have the child give 
his autobiography, draw a floor plan of his home, build his 
own home with blocks or cardboard, draw pictures about 
family life, express three wishes about home or neighbor- 
hood, keep a diary over a period of one week about home or 
neighborhood occurrences 

4 Use one of the following inventories for rating a child’s home 

a The Minnesota Home Status Index, by Alice M Leahy, 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1936 
b The Suns Score Card for Socto Economic Status, by 
Verner M Sims, Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1927 

c The American Home Scale, by H H Remmers and W A 
Kerr, Psychometric Affiliates, Chicago, 1940 

5 Outline an interview with a child's parents for the purpose of 
gathering information about a child’s home Use care to 
include nothing that will offend the parent 

6 From the telephone directory of your community list the 
industries which may serve as a laboratory for acquainting 
the pupil with the world of work 
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7 Make a list of your community’s resource people 

8 Describe a “community school ” 

9 Describe several methods for initiating school community 
cooperation m guidance 

10 What is the career conference? 

11 Plan a one day career conference for your school 

12 Labor umons sometimes object to having high school pupils 
work m. the various branches of industry How can these 
objections be met? 

13 Do work experience programs” interfere with child labor 
laws? Explain 

14 What factors other than interest and pleasure should be con- 
sidered in assisting a pupil to select a vocabon? 

15 What is your concept of “group vocahonal guidance”? Ex- 
plain in detail 
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Teachers and Parents in the 
Group Approach to Guidance 


INTRODUCTION 

If guidance services are to be of maximum benefit to the indi- 
vidual student, the two most influential people in a student’s 
life, the parent and the teacher, must be considered Invan 
ablj a students problems and potential achievement have 
roots in the home and community Fortunately, much can be 
accomplished by working with the teacher and parents in 
groups, and it is with the potential values of group procedures 
of guidance with parents and teachers that this chapter deals 

THE ROLE OF THE GUIDANCE WORKER IN PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 

Good school-communit} relationships depend largely upon 
the willingness of school personnel to make the school an 
intimate and dynamic force in community life The school 
must ha\c an information program that keeps the pubhc 
informed on what the educational s>stem is domg about the 
students problems, his needs, and his plans for the future 
250 
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With little understanding of the schools, parents too often 
note tlie delinquency of children with grave concern, and 
condemn “progressne education,” which to them represents 
a laissez-faire policy with no thought of discipline Similarly, 
the school is often gnen total blame for students’ failure in’ 
securing and maintaining employment after graduation 
Other hinds of failure and difficulty are also blamed directly 
and completely on the schools without any analysis of the 
many dnerse [actors involved This fund of criticism comes 
from citizens who laeh an understanding of the basic philos 
ophy and goals of education 

The guidance expert can play a vital role in the school’s 
public relations program To be successful in his area of 
specialization he must find satisfaction in some activity with 
community groups where he can gain opportunity to increase 
the public’s understanding of the goals and values of guid 
ance services An effective way to convince the public that 
teachers are worthy of their trust is to encourage parents to 
participate directly with the teachers in relation to real 
school problems Guidance workers should have an oppor- 
tunity to report to boards of education, to meet with advisory 
committees, to discuss the school with groups of parents, 
service agencies, and adult study groups 

Guidance workers have long recognized that homes and 
schools have a partnership, a joint responsibility for sharing 
the common problems in educating children The Career 
Day described in the foregoing chapter is an excellent ex 
ample of this theory in action The first planning meeting 
of the Fillmore Union High School Career Day (34) was 
attended by the guidance coordinator, classroom teachers, 
and representatives of two community service clubs After 
an occupational interest survey was made of the senior class, 
all business and professional people of the community were 
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contacted. Plans were made to give students a day s experi- 
ence on a real job, under real conditions, and working with 
people actually making a livelihood at their vocational tasks. 
On Career Day each student was to appear on the job and 
remain throughout the day as a regular employee in the daily 
routine of slack times, busy periods, rest periods, and con- 
tacts with salesmen. 

If the school is to be adapted to the needs of both student 
and community, the community must be studied and under- 
stood. The community occupational survey and work experi- 
ence program discussed in Chapter 6 illustrates the avenues 
by which this objective may be realized. Children should be 
taught to understand and appreciate their Community. Know- 
ing about local business, industry, and government is a part 
of the education of every citizen. The guidance worker has a 
vital role to play in providing this education. 

The guidance worker can act as an adviser to special com- 
mittees of citizens who are studying school problems. For 
example, between 30 and 40 percent of high school youth are 
dropping out of school before graduation. More study is 
needed to determine the inadequacy of the curriculum for 
these students. Follow-up questionnaires and interviews of 
graduates and dropouts provide one means of gathering data 
for solving the problem. Another method is to make opinion 
surveys and local evaluations of high school programs to 
determine questions people are raising about their schools. 
The results of such surveys should be reported to the public, 
ho one is better qualified to participate in these projects than 
the professional guidance worker. 

The guidance expert must also participate in providing 
parents with information about the entire curriculum, includ- 
es guidance services. Report cards are inadequate instru- 
ments for telling the story. The guidance program has a 
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definite part in the school’s reporting system. Stories in local 
newspapers, radio and television programs, parent meetings, 
and adult study groups must give their proportional emphasis 
to the guidance program and to informing parents how in- 
adequacies of guidance services hamper achievement of 
certain goals. 

In Chapter 6 the part of the guidance program in provid- 
ing an adequate orientation of students to school was empha- 
sized. Before children leave the elementary school they and 
their parents should become acquainted with the kinds of 
experiences the high school has to offer. Parents should be 
informed that the high school intends to help each child 
grow as much as he can rather than reach a particular stand- 
ard required for graduation. The guidance coordinator can 
accept much of this responsibility. 

The people in the community must see the guidance pro- 
gram in action. Prospective employers should be acquainted 
with the methods the school uses to prepare youth for their 
chosen vocations. Visitors to the school should see the entire 
guidance program and should recognize their direct respon- 
sibility in its improvement and functioning. 

Finally, the guidance expert should work for coordination 
of recreational activities. Suitable schedules must be organ- 
ized with the churches, the YMCA, the Boy Scouts, the 
Camp Fire Girls, and if possible, the commercial activities 
of recreation. The school is but one of the educational 
agencies of the community. Cooperative planning by all com- 
munity agencies is essential in order that they may share in 
the educational responsibility. 

The Role of the Guidance Worker in Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
elation Activities. The professional guidance worker should 
be a skilled leader in group participation. Trained in human 
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de\ elopment and mental hygiene, he can assist with special- 
ized services in adjustment for parents as well as teachers 
Working independently of other environmental forces, he 
cannot meet the guidance needs of boys and girls with any 
great measure of effectiveness The guidance expert can 
assist parents to gam competence as counselors for their 
adolescent children Parents need understanding of the work 
of their children in school, understanding of the advance- 
ments made m the field of child psychology, m instructional 
processes, in curriculum organization, and available re- 
sources Through his background and training, every guid- 
ance worker should develop competence m the area of adult 
relationships He should be instrumental m organizing and 
selecting guidance subjects for study m community councils, 
parent workshops, school visiting projects, and community 
considerations of health, sanitation, vandalism, or housing 
An ideal organization to develop good public relations in the 
guidance program is the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
The fundamental purpose of the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation as been parent education Guidance specialists have 
ong recognized that family experiences and parental atti 
U , eS are amon S m °st potent influences determining an 
m ; V r U i_ S *° ma be satisfactory adjustments m and 

out of school Parents should recognize their role as subtle 
“r? teachers m affecting their children’s attitudes, 
to hp™ %C S °n m0tlvatl0n > an d their general outlooks If it is 
live tthtnA eC ^ G a Stance program requires a coopera 

Uve attitude on the part of parents 

effective ^ ea ^ ers Association is the most potentially 
nnSlng about ra PP° rt school, 

hXo P Infn ?r ent !t ur S es use of organized class 
flm,K 1 fo n d ‘ SCUSS10n S r °“Ps to strengthen home and 
famdj life It recognizes that moral integrity? spiritual dm el- 
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opment, and ethical character in youth depend upon adult 
examples. Leadership training classes are conducted to teach 
how to organize study groups, how to conduct effective dis- 
cussions, and how to evaluate results. Principles of group 
dynamics are used in training classes so that leaders may, in 
turn, improve the process operation of local groups. 

The guidance workers effectiveness in the PTA is condi- 
tioned by his understanding of the goals and guiding prin- 
ciples that have given direction to the organization for the 
past half century. Essentially, the PTA is an educational pro- 
gram focused upon the welfare of all children; that is (1) to 
promote the welfare of children in home, school, church, and 
community, (2) to raise the standards of home life, (3) to 
secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children, 
(4) to bring closer relationship between home and school, 
and (5) to develop united effort of educators and laymen in 
securing for every youth the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual education. 

The Parent-Teachers* Association will be a strong ally for 
interesting the community in the schooYs guidance program, 
but it must depend upon the professionally trained guidance 
worker to supply the specific information. When the funda- 
mentals of guidance services are understood by parents and 
other citizens there will be little need to seek assistance for 
its support. We have space to use but one illustration chosen 
from the hundreds of available published accounts of the 
potential power of the PTA to promote the schools guidance 
program. A guidance specialist cannot afford to forego the 
opportunity this organization offers for group guidance pro- 
cedures. 

Example No. 1(7) 

Brody describes how a rural community Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation unit attempted to foster better parent-child understanding 
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and at the same fame promoted more active community interest in 
the guidance program The project began by a talk on individual 
guidance by a director of a university counseling center in which 
was discussed phases of vocational guidance as related to the 
adolescent child He mentioned the use of interest inventories as 


a guide in helping the adolescent arrive at a better understanding 
of his basic interests Many parents questioned their own ability 
to determine the interests of their children The speaker sug- 
gested that the parents might profitably fill out an interest inven 
tory at the same time as their children and attempt to answer the 
questionnaire as they thought their children would answer it The 
responsibility for organizing the project was left to the PTA At 
the conclusion of the talk, the members elected a special com- 
mittee to discuss plans, consisbng of the PTA president, two 
other parents, the Superintendent, and the high school English 
instructor, who also served as a part time guidance worker The 
final outcome was an invitation to high school juniors and their 
parents to a special school luncheon at which they would hear a 
consultant discuss the use of interest tests after which the audi 
ence would complete the Kuder Preference Record (interest 
test) V 


Following the luncheon the consultant discussed the use of 
interest inventories m a school guidance program A second meet- 
ing was held to discuss the results of the test The pupils profile 
was indicated in red, the mothers in blue, and the father’s in 
green Parents indicated that the project was extremely worth 
whUe in augmenting their appreciation of them childrens mter- 
cs e comments led to a discussion of the resources of the 
community m providing outlets for their children’s vocational 
ntcrests The students appreciated the opportunity to discuss 
CmS ° common mterest with their parents in a school set 


??” P , G '" dan “ of p “«nts Through Visits to the School, 
i i P e | s ° nne re cogmze that good public relations can be 
developed b> encouraging parents to visit the school in 
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action The guidance coordinator has an interest in parental 
Msits and udl use the occasions not only to create good will 
toward the guidance program but to assist students through 
parent education 

Visits bv parents are carefully planned A parent is rarely 
able to discern what is actually occurring within a group of 
pupils without some directed observation Frequently, 
teachers in the primary and intermediate grades work out 
observation guides for use of parents when they observe the 
learning activities of pupils Opportunities are then given for 
teacher-parent conferences after the observation The details 
of directed observation are not so carefully worked out in the 
secondary school 

Parental visits to school and classroom vary from unan- 
nounced informal calls to planned visiting days or weeks 
Ideally the parent should obtain some concept of his child 
at work m an ordinary day Several visits during regular 
school days will enable the parent to understand require- 
ments of the teacher, difficulties the children may have, 
enthusiasm of pupils in certain projects or work, in short, 
the entire school situation 

Detailed published reports of plans for parents’ visiting 
days to high school are not numerous Thomas ( 51 ) describes 
such a plan, however, that has many admirable features for 
a high school 

The purpose of the visiting day, he states, is to give parents 
an opportunity to see teen agers at work in the use of mate- 
rials and in accordance with procedures and methods stu- 
dents have planned with the teacher The plan was first 
given preliminary faculty approval and promise of coopera- 
tion Efforts were made for parents to observe “business as 
usual in the regular class periods, no special exhibits were 
on display, and a complete advance schedule of usits was 
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given to teachers. Not more than two parents were permitted 
to visit a classroom at one time and a parent could visit his 
own child’s class only with permission of the child. Invita- 
tions were made to the parents by mail or telephone, and the 
guests were met at the school door by student hosts. The 
parents came to school at 8:30 with the intention of remain- 
ing all day to see the entire program. They were taken by the 
student hosts to a council room for an orientation talk to get 
organized for the day’s activities. They were taken on a tour 
of the school plant, then to the industrial arts department, 
then to individual classrooms. They ate lunch with students 
and teachers, and at the end of the day they met together 
for discussion of the day’s observations. 

GUIDANCE OF PARENTS IN GROUPS 
Guidance of parents in groups is based upon the philosophy 
that teachers, parents, and children share common interests 
in the welfare of students. In this section we shall discuss 
three aspects of such guidance: (1) guidance with parents 
in child study groups, (2) vocational guidance training of 
parents, and (3) guidance of groups of parents having 
similar problems with their children. 

GUIDANCE OF PARENTS IN CHILD- STUDY GROUPS 
Although this subject received some consideration in pre- 
ceding paragraphs in relation to Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, more specific reference is granted here. Parents 
generally are looking to the school for guidance in two things, 
( i) better ways °f handling their children, i.e., specific help 
with a child with a specific problem, and (2) a wider under- 
s n mg o child development which will assist them to 

“ parents in reari "g heal %- ha PP>'> and 
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Tlie modern school carries on a planned program of paren 
tal guidance which informs parents about improved practices 
in education and enlists their cooperation to promote these 
practices for the improvement of child life in the community 
A common procedure for organizing this program is to pro 
vide guidance in the form of child study groups in which 
topics for consideration may mclude care of property, respon 
sibihty, honest)’, sex education, problems relating to bedtime 
such as television, proper clothing and education for family 
living In Alice, Texas two elementary schools have formed 
parent health clubs where the principals and school nurses 
work closely with the parent members Motion pictures are 
shown for the entertainment of children while the parents 
discuss family health problems and pupil absences which 
often result from poor health In preparing for these studies, 
teachers recorded reasons for pupil absence during a six 
month period (13) 

Fisk (14) suggests that child study groups can be started 
by sending parents a preliminary invitation and suggesting 
that they indicate their interest by checking the problems on 
a list of discussion questions accompanying the invitation 
Illustrative topics on this list are Should higher education be 
encouraged among the pupils of our high school? What is the 
system of ranking and what do the ranks mean to the pupil 
and his prospective employers? Why are there so many clubs 
and other extra activities at school? What practical use is the 
education that my child is getting? 

Among the values of child study groups are those sum 
marized by Gardner (16) (I) Parents of the children in a 
given classroom become better acquainted (2) Parents learn 
to know their school and its purposes (3) By learning what 
other children are doing parents may plan patterns of con 
duct (4) Increased interest and loyalty of most parents to 
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their school (5) Increased interest of fathers in child rear- 
mg (6) Teachers understand pupils better by having the 
opportunity of hearing parents express their attitudes and 
reactions The guidance worker is expected to be not only an 
expert in group leadership of child study groups but also to 
be a consultant in the area of child growth and develop- 
ment 


The Selection of a Topic for Group Consideration. The 
selection of a topic for child study requires careful prepara- 
tion b) teachers alert to parents’ informal comments, in- 
quiries, and expressions of opinion The purpose of a discus- 
sion on a specific topic is not merely to give the parent 
information but also includes the stimulation of thinking and 
the formation of attitudes It is fundamental for the group to 
feel it has determined the topic bj \otmg approval of sug- 
gestions The wording of the topic may determine the degree 
of participation in its discussion, e g , “What are the undesir- 
able characteristics of dawdling behavior?” is more stimulat- 
ing an the brief title. Dawdling ” The process of selecting 
and expressing topics for discussion is m itself a useful device 
for unifying the group 


Leadership in Group Meetings. Theoretically, leadership 
in a child study group should be among the parents Prac- 
tical!), the teacher-counselor continuously acts as an incon- 
spicuous leader, ready to provide initiative when necessary. 
1 he leader is responsible for initiating discussion by suggest- 
m., a question which wall draw comments from the group, by 
summarizing or evaluating periodically and by offering fur- 
rier questions following the summaries A parent is likelv to 
speak from his knowledge of children through famdiantv 
with his own child, the guidance worker speaks from a knowl- 
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edge derived from observing many children and from a 
general background of literature in child development. 

Mechanical Considerations. The seating arrangement of a 
parent child study group can contribute to total participation. 
An informal seating arrangement encourages free discussion, 
while a straight row of desks or chairs encourages formal dis- 
cussion. The chairs should be arranged so that everyone in 
the group can see the face of the person who is talking. 

Another item of mechanics which can win cooperation is 
promptness in starting and dismissing of meetings. A few 
seats should be provided near the entrance for those who find 
it necessary to be tardy. Recess periods or after-meeting 
discussions should be arranged by agreement with the group. 

Methods of Gaining Participation. A good leader is skilled 
in the area of group dynamics and the techniques of gaining 
participation. We can list but a few of these techniques here. 

If the parents have been well informed about the plans for 
the meeting, the subject chosen democratically, and the topic 
worded carefully, every parent will usually be eager to enter 
the discussion. The leader should have provided an outline, 
organized into a few pertinent questions. 

When parents are particularly desirous of talking it is help- 
ful to use the "buzz session,” that is, the audience is divided 
into groups of four or five and allowed time to talk to one 
another for a brief period. A brief report from a member of 
each small group is later given to the audience. 

Another plan is to ask individual parents in advance to be 
prepared to talk about certain aspects of a given topic. The 
talk may be little more than the presentation of a quotation 
from an authority, the reading of a short poem, or the 
presentation of a cartoon. Time devoted for formulating some 
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simple rules of discussion is usually well spent; for example, 
does the audience agree that only one person speak at a time 
and that members will give full attention to him? 

It may be necessary from time to time to state a few 
principal questions to bring the discussion back to the point. 
A lengthy consideration of any one child or problem should 
be avoided except in the individual conference. Individual 
conferences frequently evolve out of group discussions. 


GROUP PARENT COUNSELING 
Group parent counseling should not be adopted as an eco- 
nomical device to substitute for individual counseling. As- 
sistance is derived from the presence of the group; it is a type 
of assistance that cannot come from individual face-to-face 
contacts with a counselor. Membership with a group of 
parents all encountering similar problems provides a feeling 
o increasing security and self-assurance. Merely sharing 
W -u v . Cr cer tain anxieties, fears, and resentments 

wiU bring relief from emotional-physical tensions. It is a 
re let to learn that other parents have frustrations, feelings 
ot guilt, and an uncontrollable and impulsive desire to do 
iiOTnetlung fo r the child experiencing difficulties. 

ee . . or S^P counseling may focus on any of numer- 
° U f S 1 rtf 1 ^ CS * 0ur ^cussion we shall use for illustration 
12 t ? r COTnmon orcas: problems of vocational choice, 
and problems of the handicapped child. 

rtudm* 8 . u a , r T S " V ° Calional The pattern of a 

" att . ltu ^ s 15 a ™st essential element in his eventual 
lat«Mn Ch0 !f and ad i ustm e nt s- Attitudes are formu- 
effective i»c C f f 1106 P rocess through a systematic and 
to i l T' faventori “- aad interviews. In addition 
to the individual counseling procedure, lectures, reading 
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materials, group discussions, visits, and work experience are 
also significant activities which develop a students attitudes 
The role of parents as educational and vocational coun- 
selors of their children has received far too little recognition 
in guidance literature Too few parents are aware of and 
sympathetic toward guidance programs in public schools 
The home has long been recognized as one of the most 
dynamic wolders of attitudes, interests, and motivation It 
should, therefore, be given more consideration in the guid 
ance program Two independent guidance centers can do 
irreparable damage if both centers are counseling along op 
posite rather than concurrent lines The child and adolescent 
identifies himself with parental ideals, activities, and inter- 
ests It is natural, therefore, that at some time during his life 
a child will dream of following the occupational footsteps of 
his father Parents, too, usually have strong desires for then- 
children to accept the same occupation as the father or to 
make special efforts to avoid it Although it may not be 
overtly expressed, the influence of this thinking by the 
parents cannot and should not be ignored The guidance pro- 
gram can gain in effectiveness if its workers are oriented 
toward the home, community, and related service agencies 
The counselor can benefit considerably if he has the follow 
ing knowledge about parents 

1 Family knowledge and attitude toward specific vocations 
2. How well do parents know the abilities temperament inter 
ests and aptitudes of them children? 

3 The attitude of parents toward the activities of the schools 
guidance program 

4 Do parents know where to seek guidance for themselves and 
their children? 

5 The extent to which parents are able and willing to cooperate 
with the school and other social services 
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Recognizing the implications of this discussion, it is im- 
perative that an educational program be initiated for parents 
Reading materials, lectures, demonstrations, visits, and dis- 
cussions would have to be adjusted to the educational level 
of the individuals as well as to their awareness and familiar- 
ity with the world of work and the tools and techniques of 
guidance One of the first projects of such a program would 
be to evaluate the attitudes and the extent to which they are 
being influenced by the educational and guidance program 
Anecdotal records would be an ideal method of evaluation, 
but because of their impracticability m this instance, it may 
be necessary to use questionnaires or projective techniques 
Gramck (18) and others have used a procedure which is 
effective Before and after a senes of vocational guidance 
discussions, the parents are requested to fill out two instru- 
ments designed to sample attitudes related to guidance prob 
lems, a questionnaire and a set of incomplete sentences 
Examples from these instruments are 

1 Would you be disappointed if your child chose an occupation 

other than the one of your choice? Yes No 

2 Parents know best about occupations for their children? 

"ies No 

3 I think parents know best wbat their children can do and 

what they cannot do Yes No 

4 M) child should become 

5 If my child is not interested in the occupation I have chosen 

for him 

A second group of parents who do not participate m the 
discussion answer the questions and complete the set of 
incomplete sentences simultaneously with the first group 
Any differences in the attitudes shown by the first group of 
parents between their two sets of responses might then rea- 
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sonably be attributed to the educational program and can 
servo as a measure of effectiveness 
Art even more profitable approach to the problem of direct- 
ing and evaluating the attitude changes of parents is de 
scribed by Kagan (26) He suggests a course in vocational 
guidance for parents with the following objectives (1) to 
gi\c parents information about the process of choosing and 
preparing for a career for their youngsters, (2) to give 
parents information about their possible role in this process, 
(3) to enable parents to discuss tins role through the group 
medium of exchanging information and sharing experiences 
Parents were invited who had children of junior high school 
age or older Hours of instruction were arranged to permit 
parents to attend while their school age children were in 
school The following general concepts were emphasized 

(1) importance of vocational adjustment in modem life, 

(2) parental recognition of individual differences in children, 

(3) psychological testing, (4) sources of occupational m 
formation, (5) community resources (6) parents’ respon 
sibihties Content of the course by topics (1) Why voca 
tional guidance? (2) What is vocational guidance 53 (3) 
Psychological testing, (4) Adolescent personality and voca- 
tional choice, (5) Concerning high school and college, (6) 
The parents’ role and discussion of the various aspects of 
parental influence on career selection , (7) Occupational in- 
formation, (8) You and your child’s career 

The basic method of presenting the material was a com 
bination of lecture and discussion wherein the instructor 
presented a concept for a short period of time followed by 
discussion Short illustrations based on case material related 
to the parents’ experience were included The course helped 
up to 71 percent more parents to (1) identify and clarify 
many of then- children’s vocational problems, (2) recognize 
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their children's strengths and accept their weaknesses, (3) 
develop greater understanding of their role in the child’s 
career planning as related to “advise,” “suggest,” “inform, 
“encourage,” and “assist” rather than lead, direct, or steer, 
(4) develop more confidence in their ability to behave ap- 
propriately in this role, (5) gain more information about 
community resources and their proper utilization for their 
children’s ultimate benefit, (6) better understand the values 
and limits of vocational guidance and, therefore, increase 
their desire to refer their children for individual counseling 
where indicated. 

The course was undertaken as a service project and not as 
a study. It offered a valuable addition to vocational counsel- 
ing techniques. Many parents concern themselves with their 
children’s future at an earlier age than is usually believed. 
The course could be a constructive factor for those parents 
to help their children avoid vocational problems. 

There are values inherent in a sustained group experience 
for parents that no individual consultation with a profes- 
sional worker could achieve. The opportunity for parents to 
share experiences and obtain a broad comparative view of 
the nature of the child’s vocational problems is not com- 
pletely present in an individual situation. 

The parent with a concern or worry is relieved to hear 
other parents discuss similar anxieties. In group meetings he 
exchanges opinions and shares parallel problems with other 
parents. He discusses his concerns in relation to their prob- 
lems and compares his child’s reactions with their children’s 
responses. Thus, he experiences the kind of growth that is 
peculiar to the group situation and obtains information based 
on dynamic rather than passive learning. The development 
of a more understanding, better informed, and sensitive 
parent will encourage other parents to send their children to 
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the school for guidance School and home cooperation will 
facilitate the entire counseling process to benefit the child 

Counseling Parents of Exceptional Children. Exceptional 
children arc those who deviate "from what is supposed to be 
average in physical, mental, emotional, or social character* 
istics to such an extent (hat they require special educational 
services in order to develop to their maximum capacity" (50) 
Inasmuch as each of the various exceptions cannot be con- 
sidered in detail, we shall use for illustrative purposes two 
common handicaps, the child emotionally disturbed and the 
mentally retarded 

We shall consider first the emotionally disturbed child Let 
us observe an actual situation m which a school administrator 
and guidance specialist provided "group therapy for problem 
parents" of problem pupils The specialist first met with the 
teachers to discuss the purpose, to describe the plan, and to 
clarify the role of the teacher and specialist At a second 
meeting the teachers submitted names of children whose 
behavior indicated some maladjustment to the society of the 
school 

A notice was sent to each parent to come to school to meet 
the specialist and to receive an outline of a proposed plan of 
action The parent was unaware that he was a member of a 
group chosen to undergo group therapy At the initial meet- 
ing the specialist developed a permissive atmosphere m 
which parents spoke impulsively and with hostility toward 
the school Here it was early detected that some parents who 
came would not benefit from therapy because of extreme 
personality disturbance or irregular attendance At this first 
meeting parents were unacquainted with one another, were 
ill at ease, and insecure in not kn owmg what to expect This 
sense of discomfort made them angry and prompted impul- 
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sive expression. Half frightened at her own outburst, one 
mother stiffened for an expected rebuff but was taken off her 
guard by the leaders support, sympathy, and acceptance. 
Refreshments were served at intermission and plans were 
made for future meetings at which each parent would take 
turn as host. 


In subsequent weekly meetings with the specialist parents 
spoke of their personal problems more easily and their orig- 
inal feeling of being stigmatized yielded to a feeling of pride 
in their increased understanding. Factors of success in these 
meetings could be summarized as: first, increased under- 
standing of the natural rivalry between brothers and sisters, 
of causes for a parent’s rejection of a child, and of a child’s 
need for love and security combined with his growing need 
or independence; and second, the parent’s increased power 
to accept responsibility for the child’s behavior (42). 

Typical questions of parents of mentally handicapped 
ch; dren are familiar to the teacher and principal: Is my 
chdd feebleminded? How severely retarded is my child? 
What kind of a person will he be? Can he ever earn a living 
tor his family? Is he some particular clinical type? What is 
the cause of mental deficiency? How long will it take him to 

CTAf nvror ,'f? ° 


uc questions indicate the parent’s eagerness for knowl- 
6 § e *r aS * remen dous anxiety, hostility, guilt, shame, 

an ee mgs of rejection. The specialist who works with 
parents of mentally retarded children soon learns that a 
paren an is child may be helped relatively little if coun- 
se e on ) m individual face-to-face conferences. Because 
eac cu is a part of a family and a community, the treat- 
men s ou >egin in a social setting. Fortunately, unhappy 
paren lave a ready organized into groups in many com- 
munities and find that participation in these groups brings 
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more satisfaction, security, and relief from personal grief 
than can be found in the office of any psychologist or ps^chi 
atrist One parent group, for example, initiated the orgamza 
tion of a recreation club in which their mentally retarded 
adolescent children could attempt to transfer insights into 
home and community life (56) 

Parents of the mentally handicapped are characterized by 
their intense resistance to any realistic recognition of the 
limitations or capacities of their children, by their anxious 
overprotection of the children, and by their withdrawal from 
social activities These characteristics are additional handi- 
caps to the children because no child stands alone what 
affects the family also affects the child When the parents 
join a group of parents who are recognizing and attempting 
to sohe their own problems, steps are already initiated to 
remove the effects of antisocialisin Almost immediately 
parents become more willing to accept their children 

One group of parents discovered the following facts about 
its members (56) 

1 They often exhibit fierce resistance to any realistic recognition 
of the limitations or capacities of the retarded individual 

2 Most parents are afraid to permit their handicapped children 
to do the things they are capable of doing (overprotection) 

3 The presence of the child in the home accentuates any person 
ahty difficulties which exist in members of the family 

4 Nonacceptance by the community and family groups is trans 
lated to the individual parent and then to the child 

5 The knowledge of a parent who has lived through the phases 
of development of lus handicapped child can be used by other 
parents 

6 Parents in need of guidance extend a more cordial welcome to 
the specialists 

The potential contributions to a group by a specialist 
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parallel those he can provide for an individual Edgar A Doll 
advises, for instance, that parents of severely mentally re- 
tarded children should be given the following minimum 
information (12) 

1 Special disabilities are not genuine signs of mental deficiency, 
there may be instances of delayed development in which the 
individuals originally classified as mentally deficient develop 
normally at a later age The defect may actually be a case of 
pseudodeficiency m which personality disorders, or marked 
environmental deprivations, make the person appear mentally 
deficient, 

2 The handicap may be caused by an unidentified visual or 
auditory perceptual disorder which restricts the child s expres 
sive behavior, 

3 It makes a difference whether the family circle is harmonious 
or discordant, e g , is the mother widowed or the father a 
widower'* Are the other children m the family young or old'* 
There may be situations where it is best to place the mentally 
deficient child temporarily in custody, e g , during the mar 
nageable period of an older daughter or during the period 
when a widower may be courting a possible second wife 


General Principles of Parent-Group Counseling. The per- 
sonality maladjustments of handicapped children can rnvan- 
abl> be traced to the emotional environment m which the 
child is being nurtured, more specifically, to the personalities 
of parents One significant avenue for treatment, then, is to 
modify home environment b) changing parental attitude 
through group participation The schools responsibility for 
initiating group treatment may well begin by calling a gen- 
eral meeting of principal, specialist, and teachers in which 
the procedures are discussed Parents are then invited to con- 
fer with the specialist who interprets to them the need of 
conferences and who gathers information about home en 
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vironment If the first meetings have been properly planned 
parents will respond with spontaneous frankness, eg, "my 
child is picked on,” “teachers frighten children,” “there are 
much worse children who get by” As conferences continue 
the group regards the discussions as a seminar with topics 
ranging from theoretical parent child problems to practical 
matters of housing and play space 
Conditions improve because of the mother's realization 
that her feelings and behavior influence the feelings and 
behavior of the child, recognition of sibling rivalry, rejection, 
child s need of love, child s need of independence and self- 
determination, release of guilt through verbal sharing of 
experiences, increase of parents} self confidence through sue 
cessful group participation (8) 

Ohlsen and DeWitt (41 ) offer suggestions to those special 
ists a\ ho wish to use parent-group counseling According to 
these writers, the success of group counseling depends upon 
the variable of 

1 Group climate, e g , each parent should feel that he has the 
privilege of talking to the counselor alone, that he may with 
draw from the group at will that he may say anything he 
wishes without fear of reprisal, that he lias a voice in planning 
what will be discussed 

2 Problems chosen for discussion e g success is most likely to 
occur with a group that has ordinary, everyday problems It is 
unwise to consider problems which have caused a senous case 
of emotional upset nevertheless each problem selected should 
have sufficient depth to stimulate a desire for its solution 

3 The leader or counselor e g the counselor must recognize 
his own strengths and weaknesses Rather than assume the 
responsibility of giving answers, he should help the group 
reach its own decisions The counselor should not express his 
approval or disapproval concerning the progress of individual 
members Furthermore, the counselor should be wiling to 
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relinquish his leadership to group members occasionally. In 
other words, the group must be “group-centered,” not “leader- 
centered.” 

4. Composition of the group; e.g., better results are obtained if 
the members are homogeneous in their interest in common 
problems. Parents who have ten-year-old children who cannot 
read, for example, should be a congenial group. 

5. The size of the group; e.g., the number should not exceed 
seven or eight 

GROUP TEACHER PARTICIPATION FOR PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH 

The participation of teachers in groups for professional 
growth is receiving considerable attention throughout the 
country. The most promising approach to this new emphasis 
is found in what is being described as action research: 
Action research in education is research undertaken by 
practitioners in order that they may improve their prac- 
tices. (10) Before discussing the theory and definition of 
action research further let us consider five excellent examples 
reported in educational literature. 

Example No. 1 

Helping Teachers Understand Children 
A classic in action research and far-reaching in its prestige as a 
model of in-service teacher training projects is the American 
Council on Education’s report on helping teachers understand 
children (I). The report of this study describes how an experi- 
mental project was launched on a relatively small scale and 
gradually extended to include all the professional personnel in a 
school system. It demonstrates how individual classroom teachers 
gradually deepen their understanding of the causes that underlie 
the conduct of children and how they increase their skill in 
identifying such causes in the case of particular children and 
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groups. Tho hypothesis to be tested could be stated: A direct 
study of individual children helps to malce meaningful the scien- 
tific knowledge of human development and behavior. More spe- 
cifically, direct child study helps teachers acquire a balanced view 
of what is involved in growing up in our society so that it can be 
realized that all children constantly l ace problems and can he 
helped greatly in solving them. 

The development of the project proceeded according to the 
following sequence: 

1. A psychologist invited to talk to the teachers posed such 
provocative questions as: What would you do with a child 
who steals? How would you handle children who constantly 
annoy others by punching and pinching? How would you 
treat cheating? 

2. The teachers divided themselves into study groups and at- 
tempted to test the effect of such teacher behavior as relaxing 
rigid, authoritarian, teacher-controlled classroom activities in 
favor of planning by the group as a whole. 

3. Analysis of cumulative records to improve entries; e.g., 
change from recording of personal judgments to the record- 
ing of actual behavior. Teachers learned how to write objec- 
tive anecdotal records, to accumulate these anecdotes into 
behavior journals, and to organize and interpret information 
in this way. 

4. Teachers visited homes. The call began with establishing a 
foundation of friendly relations with parents on the basis of a 
common interest in children. The teachers learned to sense 
the parents' preoccupations and anxieties and to note how 
these were affecting the youngsters. 

5. The aid of a psychologist was secured to reassure teachers 
and to help them define the basic steps involved in interpret- 
ing the behavior of a child. 

6. Anecdotal records made by classroom teachers were read 
before study groups. Discussions followed and the teachers 
turned to books or to consultants for expositions of principles. 
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7. Teachers learned to pool information about children and to 
cooperate m analyzing and interpreting the data 

8 Steps were analyzed m working out an interpretation of a 
child’s record, e g , looking for recurring patterns of behavior, 
situations, and environmental factors that have influenced 
the child’s development 

9 Each teacher chose one child of whom an mtense study was 
made over a period of time 

10 The study of child behavior in groups received special con- 
sideration 

11. Teachers evaluated the effect of the study on their behavior 
Example No 2 

Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and Girls 
In an attempt to learn how pupils and teachers, working with 

parents, may study the group behavior of boys and girls, Cun- 
ningham and others (11) used the following procedure 

1 Members of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation proposed to study the acceptance and rejec- 
tion of individuals and groups by individuals and groups Boys 
and girls and parents were asked to work with teachers as 
coresearchers to help define the problem, to suggest pro- 
cedures, and to evaluate progress 

2 Limiting the problem to an investigation of the nature and 
sources of individual and group goals, a study of the appro- 
priateness of patterns of group interaction employed by 
teachers and groups, and the discovery of implications for the 
selection of experiences of boys and girls which might develop 
insight and understanding 

3 Differentiation of function of parents, teachers, and consult- 
ants Three teachers and two consultants acted as coordinators 
and set the stage for the interaction of the larger group The 
core group organized the processes and prepared the final 
report. 
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A list of selected chapter headings in the report gives an 
oveniew of the areas considered in the research project sig 
mfic'incc of groups, group interaction group goals, group struc 
ture, group adjustment, group In ing parents as coresearchers, and 
techniques for studying group behavior 

Example No 3 

The Cumculum for Citizenship 

An excellent example of cooperative action research is that of 
the Detroit Citizenship Education Study (35) inspired and de 
vcloped in the belief that the level of citizenship can be mi 
proved The study endeavored to find ways of increasing the 
understanding interest, competence, and participation of boys 
and girls m the activities of good citizens so that they would be 
active citizens throughout their lives 
The study was planned as a cooperative venture between a 
central staff of consultants and sponsors and several typical public 
schools Present practices were explored the curriculum was 
changed when deemed necessary, self growth of school staffs was 
encouraged and appropriate learning experiences were provided 
The final report of the study emphasized a total school approach 
to the improvement of citizenship The following significant con- 
cepts became clear 

1 Schools must be acutely sensitive to the social goals of educa 
tion, e g improved human relationships, an understanding of 
and commitment to democratic values increased ability in 
weighing evidence and in solving individual and group prob 
Jems increased skill in the use of cooperative planning action,, 
and evaluation as a fundamental part of the democratic 
process 

2 The changing or reinforcing of teachers values is essential 
This is broader than an interest in changing classroom man 
agement techniques and competence in teaching subject 
matter 
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3 A complete appraisal must be made of the impact of the total 
school experience on the child 

4 The land of atmosphere, the quality of hvmg that children 
must experience before a belief in and commitment to demo- 
cratic values can be taught, cannot be attained by the func- 
tioning of an authoritarian philosophy and tradition 

Example No 4 

Cooperative Procedures for Learning 
Miel and associates (36) report the findings of some classroom 
teachers and other school personnel m an experiment designed to 
learn more about cooperative procedures in our schools In the 
words of the report, “the group saw a problem needing attention, 
action to solve the problem just where it arose (in the public 
schools) was planned cooperatively, together the experimenters 
looked at the consequences of what they had tried, this led to new 
views of the problem, more action, and more evaluabon, with the 
researchers continuously identifying dependable principles and 
techniques ” 

The study w as limited to consideration of various situations in 
which pupils participate in cooperabve work. More specifically, 
teachers attempted to (1) discover how to increase the ability of 
teachers and other professional educators to help pupils to learn 
cooperabve procedures, and to (2) leam the condihons under 
which pupils of various ages, levels of intelligence, and back- 
grounds of expenence can have rewarding experiences with group 
work 


Example No 5 

Studying Children and Training Counselors 
An ambitious program designed to guide teachers, parents, 
and community workers to assist children in growing up is the 
Community \outh Development Program” sponsored by the 
Committee on Human Development of the University of Chi- 
ca g° (6) The general hypothesis under which this project 
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operates is that an average American community with its own 
resources of persons and finances can significantly improve the 
mental health level and the extent of the use of the talent of its 
citizens when interested persons in the community are given in- 
formation and training in scientific methods of human develop- 
ment 

A community youth development commission composed of per- 
sons of the community interested in youth was formed Three 
tasks were outlined in sequence (1) to discover and select per- 
sons in the community to make up the volunteer staff on whom 
would fall the task of working with children through teams, 
(2) to select and administer a battery of tests by which children 
could be selected, and (3) to discover those persons in the com- 
munity who were most interested in the development of the fine 
arts and to organize them into functional committees 

Because of our specific interest here in the guidance of adults 
in groups toward better methods of guiding youth, we shall limit 
our description to the training and treatment program 

After the personnel were selected the entire group met in a 
general seminar, and teams of local people were chosen to help 
children Helpers underwent a series of carefully planned training 
phases (1) the preliminary phase, which lasted about nine 
months before local children were selected for help and (2) the 
“on the job” training to be continued throughout the project 
Slightly over half of the group to be trained were teachers, while 
the others were volunteer workers from such community agencies 
as Scouts, churches, county health department, and social service 
The group met for two hours one afternoon each week and re 
ceived training through lectures, demonstrations, films, and dis 
cussion of case material 

Several schemes were tried out in subgroups as means of ana- 
lyzing and diagnosing the cases Recurring patterns and develop 
mental tasks were used as frames of reference m making system- 
atic analysis Two extracurricular” groups chose to study play 
therapy and concepts of group dynamics The interest of the 
parents of the children studied in the project was solicited 
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through informing parents about the testing program. It was 
assumed that parents would be curious about tests and how well 
their children did with them. Parents were invited as a group to 
hear about these tests and to ask questions. Individual interviews 
in the homes followed. Information was offered to parents with- 
out demanding action, but as a result of the procedure many 
parents requested therapeutic help. 

The results of this project will not be known for several years 
because the action is still in progress and because the instruments 
and data for evaluation must be devised and interpreted in many 
cases. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF ACTION RESEARCH FOR 
PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

Cooperative research put into action develops very slowly 
and will involve many people. It differs from research by the 
single professional investigator primarily in motivation- 
motivation in a desire to improve practices. As Corey (10) 
reminds us, the professional investigator can never study 
teachers’ problems in the strict sense. Teachers are part of 
their own problems, thus the teachers themselves become an 
integral part of the problems to be investigated. “One of 
the psychological values in action research is that the people 
who must, by the very nature of their professional respon- 
sibilities, learn to improve their practices, are the ones who 
engage in the research to learn what represents improve- 
ment.” (10) 

Criteria by which an appropriate problem may be selected 
for action research include: 

1. The problem will be sufficiently flexible to permit the teacher 
to change plans and procedures, if necessary. 

2. The problem will involve many school systems, teachers, 
pupils, and parents. 

3. The problem will be of such a nature that it can be attacked 
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collectively and one which cannot profitably be attached 
singly 

4 The problem must have implications for the improvement of 
educational practice 

Warm ( 54) suggests that it js convenient to regard action 
research as a process involving the following essential steps 

1 Identification of a problem area about which an individual or 
group wants to take some action, 

2 The selection of a specific problem and the formulation of a 
hypothesis that implies a goal and a procedure for reaching it, 

3 The careful recording of actions taken and the accumulation 
of evidence to determine the degree to which the goal has 
been achieved, 

4 The inference from this evidence of generalizations regarding 
the relation between the actions and the desired goal, and 

5 The continuous retesting of these generalizations in other 
situations 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have suggested several ways of getting 
teachers and parents to work together m a group guidance 
approach Homes and schools have a partnership in the rear- 
ing and education of children, and, it is believed, school and 
home cooperation will facilitate the entire guidance program 
In other words this chapter has a special interest in the 
guidance of adults in groups toward better methods of 
assisting children and youth 

It is the task of the school to start with the child s develop- 
mental level and assist him to grow at his own rate toward 
goals of significance to him Significant goals must be achiev- 
able goals and in addition to having meaning and purpose, 
must be geared to interests and abilities Parents who identify 
their ambitions, frustrations, and dreams in the lives of their 
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children do the children more harm than good. Feelings of 
discouragement, defeatism, and frustration often result. It is 
important, then, that parents, as well as teachers, understand 
growth and development patterns of pupils and work har- 
moniously with them. Parental attitudes within the home are 
among the most significant influences determining a student s 
capacity to make satisfactory adjustments in and out of 
school. 

Group guidance procedures which are proving effective in 
schools where they are being tried include parent teacher 
activities, parent visits to the schools, parent child study 
groups, group parent counseling, group counseling of parents 
of exceptional children, and group teacher participation for 
professional growth. 

The most promising approach to group guidance pro- 
cedures is described as action research, or research under- 
taken by professionals to improve their practices. Many ex- 
amples have been cited in this chapter to explain and to 
emphasize the importance of these group guidance pro- 
cedures. 

SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. A president of a PTA group asks you to suggest approaches 
to organizing a child study group. What suggestions can 
you provide? 

2. A group of parents petitions the principal to change from 
the parent teacher conference method of reporting to the 
formal report card. What are the reasons for this situation 
and what should be done? 

3. Some teachers object to the parent teacher conference sched- 
ule because it requires after-school time. If their objections 
are justified, how do you remove the obstacles? 
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4 What are some appropriate techniques for the group guid 
nnce of parents? 

5 Prepare a directed observation guide for parents who ask 
to visit a fifth grade classroom 

6 Should teachers receive permit slips” from a principals 
office before visiting a classroom? 

7 Is there a difference between group parent counseling and 
group parent conference? Explain 

8 A father wants his son to become a banker You as a coun 
sclor are convinced this is the wrong choice for the boy 
What group procedures may you plan to help this parent? 

9 List some situations in which the group guidance of teachers 
may be helpful 

10 Parents want a chance to be useful List the ways they may 
be useful to a teacher 

11 Bad meetings discourage many parents What are the general 
characteristics of good meetings? 

12 Fill in the following outline 

a The broader purposes of meetings 
b Some speciBc objectives of parent meetings 
c Types of meetings 
d Alternative to the lecture 
e Discussion meetings 

13 Is Witten communication to parents from the school con 
sidered as group guidance? Explain 

14 As you answer the following questions keep in mind either 
yourself or acquaintance as the teacher 

a Do parents have as much opportunity to influence your 
thinking and action as you have to influence them? 
b Are you trying to convince parents that they should 
behave in a certain way? Who is the authority? 
c Are you using home school relations as a technique to 
indoctrinate parents into your way of thinking? 
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d Do you enjoy parents? Or, would you like to avoid them? 
e Do many parents make you feel impatient? 
f Are parents studying their own problems or problems 
which you have suggested to them? 

15 Outline a procedure for leading parents to a discussion after 
viewing a special film related to the life of the adolescent 
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a voice in controlling his environment In other words, the 
need for recognition must be met by providing an oppor- 
tunity to participate in planning for the control of processes 
which govern the satisfaction of other needs 

Human freedom and security depend upon basic justice 
and democratic cooperation Codes of justice and coopera- 
tion develop in a variety of interpersonal and mtergroup 
situations, often as a climax of a harmonious relationship, 
often, too, as a protest against a pattern of behavior Good 
human relations result in the absence of self-isolation, feel- 
ings of personal superiority, chques m friendship, and prej- 
udices 

Free education is available to all our children because of 
the widespread behef that citizens w a democracy must be 
competent and enlightened It is believed that civilization 
within a democracy can nse no higher than the combined 
judgments and activities of all its citizens Both enlightened 
followership and dynamic leadership are essential in a strong, 
vigorous, \\ ell functioning, democratic society The efficient 
operation of even the simplest type of society depends upon 
willing and loyal follow ers as much as it does upon capable 
leaders Unless followers feel they have some voice in 
policies which influence and direct their major hfe activities 
there is likely to develop inertia, friction, and eventual 
rebellion If citizens, then, are to make their maximum con- 
tributions to themselves and to their society they must 
become mvolv ed m planning, accomplishing, and evaluating 
the processes and activities of group living For this goal to 
be reahzed much group work will be necessary If groups are 
to be productive, certain skills, attitudes, and processes must 
be emplo)ed These essential elements of efficient group 
functioning are learned better through practice and experi- 
ence than by reading or talking For this reason our schools 
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nny need to evaluate their programs in terms of how well 
thev develop the ability of pupils to assume proper roles m 
group problem solving 


TIIE OBJECTIVES OF GROUP GUIDANCE FOR IMPROVING 
HUMAN RELATIONS 

The objectives of group guidance m the improvement of 
human relations are, therefore similar to those objectives of 
good democratic citizenship Some of the most significant 
objectn es may be described as follows 1 


To assist the pupil 


1 To reflect sensitivity to human feelings and needs to relate 
himself successfully to the world of humanity This will in 
crease his respect for the dignity and worth of human per 
sonahty and strengthen his faith in mans ability to solve 
common problems through the process of thinking 

2 To progress harmoniously with those people who are part of 
his group This will decrease the difficulties of existing cul 
tural and ethnic groups as well as those arising within the 
family relating to problems between parents and children or 
between siblings 

S To gn e and take suggestions graciously Decisions and acbons 
are enriched by the knowledge insight and imagination of 
many people Participation is the key to interest and it pro 
vides the opportunity to gain competent and mature judgment 
4 To participate m constructive activities involving the local 
and world community This necessitates recognition of the 
problems of race religion and politics and an interest in their 
solution It will also stimulate a desire to have a part in solving 
the problems of family school neighborhood and community 


living 

‘An excellent discuss on of c.tizensh.p objeefives ns related sperfoally 
to the school IS found m Arnold R Meier et cl A Curriculum for CO, eu 
ship Detroit Detroit Wayne University Press 1952 
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5. To recognize and tolerate man’s struggle for security, to be 
recognized, to achieve, and to maintain self-esteem. In other 
words, all people have certain basic human needs such as 
need to be free from aggression, domination, exploitation; the 
need for adequate health, housing, and recreation. The pupil 
should develop a personal interest in the welfare of others. 

6. To reflect the necessary initiative, integrity, and affection to 
live harmoniously in a group. 

7. To use his academic background for the advancement of his 
spiritual, vocational, and recreational pursuits. 

8. To learn to recognize the uniqueness of individuals and to feel 
secure about oneself. 


These objectives can be realized only as the pupil leams 
to behave effectively in a group. The creation of better group 
living provides an atmosphere for better opportunity to de- 
velop individual potentialities. Guidance assists the pupil to 
acquire social skills essential to getting along with others and 
becoming an adjusted and capable group member-more 
specifically, skills in delegating responsibility and evaluating 
individual and group contribution in any endeavor. 


THE BASIC FOUNDATIONS OF BEHAVIOR IN 
/ HUMAN RELATIONS 

^Jxis quite possible for a pupil to learn to behave well as a 
group member in the classroom or other school situation and 
yet retain negative attitudes, superstitions, feelings of in- 
feriority, or prejudices toward other human beings. The 
school has a definite responsibility toward modifying these 
deeper emotional determinants of behavior. By pure chance, 
a child may be bom into a religious, racial, economic, 
or cultural group that is denied the rights, privileges, and 
courtesies enjoyed by the majority of Americans. Skin pig- 
mentation, religious beliefs and customs, neighborhood loca- 
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Won, material possessions or lack of them, differences in native 
intelligence— all these are factors which may determine 
how a child behaves in a group situation. Even though ac- 
ceptance or rejection because of religious, racial, economic, 
or cultural reasons is directly opposed to the ideals and prin- 
ciples of equality and opportunity embodied in democratic 
thinking and planning, there are few if any schools or com- 
munities in the United States where these criteria for ac- 
ceptance or rejection do not exist. 

Fortunately, feelings of acceptance and rejection are not 
inherited; they are learned. Despite the difficulty, the school 
can do something about increasing sensitivity to respect for 
the feelings of others, reducing tendencies of prejudgment 
based on stereotyped thinking, and increasing the capacity to 
live and work together in a permissive and friendly environ- 
ment. Democratic ideals can be learned through group life in 
classrooms, clubs, home rooms— any place where children 
can live together and build skills for working, thinking, and 
acting together. 

Leaders (teachers or counselors) experienced in group 
dynamics have long noted that techniques that succeed with 
one group may seem valueless with another. One of the chal- 
lenges offered by teaching is the need to determine and vary 
classroom procedures according to the needs and achieve- 
ments of each group. What are the real factors that make one 
pupil popular and another isolated? Why are some pupils 
chosen captain or chairman when others seem to be better 
qualified? Why do some groups seem to click immediately 
while others seem never to click at all? Is it possible to gen- 
erate feelings which promote group unity and productivity? 
How is it possible to discover the presence or absence of 
these feelings? Such questions as these lead to a considera- 
tion of the nature of the group and group activities. The 
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group is at last being recognized as something more than 
an aggregate of individuals, the whole being more than the 
sum of its parts. Because schools are organized on the basis 
of groups, the quality of group living is a factor of great 
significance in the quality of education provided for chil- 
dren. The way group members interact and learn through 
this interaction is an integral part of the method of group 
guidance. 

Human relations are operative in large or small groups— in 
families, in classrooms, in voluntary associations, in neighbor- 
hood gangs, in politics, in community service organizations. 
Because achievement in desirable social attitudes and be- 
havior is a primary objective of education the schools are 
vitally concerned with human relations. The home room, the 
“core course” classroom, the “group therapy” room— all are 
places where many social forces are at work. In such groups 
are the potential delinquent, the social outcast, the potential 
leader, the well integrated and stable citizen. Here much of 
the process of learning and developing attitudes toward 
others is being activated. Out of the investigations of be- 
havior in groups has come the general conclusion that human 
relations are of a reciprocal nature in which a person’s asso- 
ciates meet him with the type of behavior he himself has 
adopted. The value of the golden rule has been experi- 
mentally established (33). 

ESTABLISHING A GROUP CLIMATE IN WHICH GOOD 
HUMAN RELATIONS THRIVE 

The total emotional climate present in a group governs the 
response of group members. In one climate members may 
feel free to try new things, to fail, to differ with anyone or 
everyone. In another group no one wishes to take responsi- 
bility, will do no more than the leader expects, and will carry 
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out ill's orders slavishly Yet they will suggest nothing unless 
the lender is first consulted 

The results of controlled social emotional climate have 
demonstrated that it is possible to modify attitude and be- 
havior through guided social experience In each classroom 
group, for example, there are many social forces at work m 
developing leaders, isolates, ehumships, or cliques The 
family unit or the neighborhood gang, of course, may have 
far greater impact upon emotional life than does the class- 
room or other school group Nevertheless, it has been experi- 
mentally demonstrated that a teacher or counselor as leader 
can establish a climate having great impact on pupil be- 
havior 

The studies of Lewm, Lippitt, and White (33) indicate 
that individual social behavior is determined by the relation 
of the leader to pupils In one of these studies an experiment 
is described in winch a group of twenty boys was organized 
into four clubs of five boys each For three consecutive 
six- week periods each group was given in rotation an auto- 
cratic, democratic, and laissez-faire leader The autocratic 
leader was characterized as overaggressive in attending to 
the action of others, m giving orders, in outlining m detail 
the consecutive steps for every problem, and in assigning 
companions for work assignments He seldom gave praise to 
anyone 

In the laissezfaire climate all responsibility was left to 
group members, no goals were set, no decisions were made, 
and details were completely ignored Materials were sup 
plied and questions were answered only when information 
was requested As nearly as possible, the leader became a 
mere spectator and the members were left to act as they 

chose \ 

The democratic leader encouraged and assisted members 
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to make their own plans by group discussion, yet he shared 
wherever possible in group decision-making in the planning, 
assigning, and scheduling. He purposely encouraged group 
members to participate, to give opinions, and to make sug- 
gestions for decisions. By clarifying for each member his 
personal problems and by giving criticism or praise, the 
leader afforded each member a feeling of successful achieve- 
ment. Each member could choose his own work companion. 
Interpretations of pupil behavior were made from records 
of social interaction between group members and leader, 
stenographic records of conversation were kept, and analyses 
of activity of subgroupings were made. The outcome of the 
experiment was analyzed as follows: 

Groups having an autocratic leader displayed aggressive 
rebellion or an apathetic submission. Members were irritable, 
unwilling to cooperate, and aggressive when the leader 
turned his back. Laissez-faire leadership resulted in chaos, 
rowdiness, aggressiveness, and little interest in any topic 
suggested. The members did not know what to do or what 
to expect, and little was accomplished either in verbal par- 
ticipation or manual products. Democratic leadership devel- 
oped an enthusiastic membership with much interchange of 
praise and assistance. Members understood the reasons for 
directions, were willing to offer suggestions, and were able to 
make decisions. 

This is a basic and well-known experiment and establishes 
the importance of group climate which can be provided by 
leadership. Everything the leader does will have some sig- 
nificance whether it be facial expression, tone of voice, stand- 
ing still, running from one desk to another, or reading a book. 
In this experiment the influences of verbal statements were 
classified into the following seven categories: 
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1 Statements should be made which attract interest or reassure 
the pupil 

2 Acceptant and clarifying statements assure the pupil that he is 
understood Tins assists him to elucidate his ideas and feelings 

3 Restructuring statements or ashing questions which lead to 
information facilitate the learner’s problem solving 

4 It is occasionally desirable to make neutral statements which 
comprise polite formalities, administrative comments, or ver- 
batim repetition of something that has already been said 

5 Leaders or a group member may make directive or authonta- 
tive statements with intent to have a pupil adopt a recom- 
mended course of action 

6 Group members will react to reproving or deprecating re 
marks intended to deter a pupil from continued indulgence 
in present unacceptable” behavior 

7 The group will react to the leader s self supporting remarks 
intended to sustain or justify his position or course of action 

These three types of social emotional climates established 
by varying types of leadership have been classified into 
patterns of interaction in further experiments Typical of 
these interaction patterns are those desenbed in subsequent 
paragraphs 

the patterns of group interaction 
Analyses of group interaction in a school situation have 
resulted in several well recognized categories Olson (43) 
describes two common patterns of interaction found m class- 
room groups The first, called coaction, results when the 
teacher assumes an authoritarian role and permits pupils to 
respond only at his command Generally found in the tradi- 
tional school, this pattern is established by a strong teacher- 
disciplinarian, fixed seating memorized rules, and prescribed 
punishments for each offense The pattern is illustrated thus 
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(pupil | | pupil | (pupil] |pup !1 | 


Figure 2 


The second pattern, called interaction, permits pupils to 
sit in a “face-to-face” situation around the room, at a table, 
or in a circle or semicircle. The teacher assumes responsi- 
bility for setting the framework of action and of group 
management, but the pupils are encouraged to participate in 
discussion with one another. Their actions will be determined 
by standards and tolerance rather than by teacher domina- 
tion. This pattern is illustrated thus: 



Olson (42) believes that is is important for children to have 
experience both in coaction and interaction but that growth 
in responsible social participation must be emphasized. 

Cunningham, et al. (12) use the following patterns of 
group interaction: (1) adult rule, pupil obedience, (2) plan- 
less catch-as-catch-can control, (3) teacher planning with 
individuals, (4) adult-directed group planning, and (5) 
group self-management through group planning. 
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Adult Rule, Child Obedience. The leader (teacher, coun- 
selor) assumes absolute authority, and the followers respond 
unquestiomngly to directions and demands The group be- 
comes docilely obedient or openly hostile Obedience is the 
demanded pattern, but deviant behavior may result because 
of home training, previous school experiences, or success m 
achieving needs in rebellion Overt hostility occurs when the 
group has been used to self direction It is noted that com- 
pliance is most likely to come with children from middle- 
class families because adult rule is most commonly found 
there Because teachers generally are recruited from the 
middle class they, too (without education in the group 
processes), are likely to demand unquestioned obedience 

Planless Catch-as*Catcli-Can Pattern. This pattern results 
when no attempt is made by the leader to control or organize 
the group or by inconsistent alternating of autocratic versus 
laissez-faire control Loosening the reins at brief intervals 
either after strict adult rule at home or school frequently 
results m bedlam How often this can be observed on the 
playground, in lunchrooms, halls, or extracurricular activities! 
The pattern is characterized by keen competition for power 
among group members, subgroups, or between a group and 
teacher 

Teacher Planning with Individuals. Illustrative of the pro- 
cedure following this pattern is the organizing of extra, ‘en- 
riched work by the fast student who completes assignments 
ahead of the group Occasionally some student initiative is 
permitted in planning these activities In any case, the plan 
ning is based upon individual attention rather than upon 
group interaction 
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“though I may argue eloquently I may not convince any- 
body* , that, ‘arguments tend to make feelings and convic- 
tions more entrenched , and that, “it is how people feel, 
rather than what they know, that determines most of their 
behavior and convictions * In an argument each participant 
is concerned with making his own points, rather than listen 
mg to points made by the other fellow He is preoccupied 
with what he wants to say and does not hear what others 
are trying to say or he may become accumulatively irritated 
if he is not given a chance to speak 
Each person looks at an interpersonal relationship in two 
\vays how he sees the relationship, and how he thinks other 
individuals see it His actions are based largely on these two 
views When he is unable to predict accurately how another 
person may regard the situation, he attempts to clarify his 
confusion by recalling previous, similar situations or by trial 
and error seeks to understand the other fellow by suggesting 
numerous alternatives Working out meaningful relation 
ships among members of a group is time consuming but 
essential if the group is to continue and become productive 
In our highly organized society it is essential that people 
work together The degree of success and satisfaction 
achieved m group activities will depend largelv upon the 
caliber of group process skills in operation A group may 
determine its strong and weak points by evaluating its 
process skills on a percentage basis of which the following 
is representative 


To what extent 


Evaluation of Group Process Skills 
General 


2 L i 1 I so | i | | l oo 

atmosphere easy relaxed and comfortable? 



Evaluation of Group Process Skills (continued) 
General 
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Was the tempo satisfactory? 
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Was interest maintained at a high level? 
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Modem educational methods for improving human rela- 
tions have been conveniently classified by Cook (9) as fol 
lows 

1 Imparting knowledge by lectures and textbook teaching This 
may be described as the informational approach 

2 Using such materials as motion pictures, television, radio, 
drama, fiction, and other devices that invite the student to 
identify with members of an out group This may be de 
scribed as the vicarious experience approach 

3 Using the question answer method, the discussion, socio 
drama, group retraining This may be descnbed as the small 
group process approach m which many principles of group 
dynamics are applied 

4 Participating m field tnps, area surveys, work in social agencies 
or community programs This may be descnbed as the com 
munity study action approach 

5 Promoting exhibits, festivals, and pageants in which customs 
of minonty groups and our Old World hentage are encour- 
aged This may be descnbed as the holiday approach 

6 Emphasizing therapeutic or advisory mterviewing techniques 
This may be descnbed as the individual conference approach 

This is but one of numerous classifications of teaching 
devices that may be chosen, thus, the interested reader 
should make further use of suggestions found in the bibliog- 
raphy Of the devices listed space will permit us to be spe- 
cific with but few in the remainder of this chapter 

Developing Skill in the Democratic Process Behavior is 
rarely changed by the mere acquisition of facts, information, 
and data For example, a knowledge of George Washington 
Carver and his scientific contributions will provide no guar- 
antee against a white child’s prejudice against Negroes 
Ineffective, too, are exhortation, directed observation, and 
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critical introspection. Well-educated people may be con- 
siderably more correct than less educated people in their 
factual statements regarding a minority group, but only 
slightly more favorable in their attitudes. A sound educa- 
tional program in which growth in human values and experi- 
ences in intergroup activities are inherent must be carefully 
planned to include coaction, close association, and sharing 
of experiences. Improvement may be expected only after a 
change is made from the traditional book-centered activity 
to an approach to actual participation. 

Skill in democratic participation is acquired in such class- 
room endeavors as problem solving, discussion, pupil- teacher 
planning, small group work, and group evaluation of results. 
In other words, there must be an examination of the relation- 
ships between ideas about democracy and actual experi- 
ences, the opportunity for discussion and clarification of 
ideas and interpretations, and the interests of pupils. Besides 
assisting pupils to improve their human relations, experiences 
in these activities also develop good citizens. Although the 
remaining pages of this chapter will deal briefly with these 
activities, no counselor or teacher should feel qualified to 
experiment with them without additional study. 

Skill in Problem Solving. The procedural steps in problem 
solving are summarized by the Report of the Citizenship 
Education Study (37). With some modification, these steps 
are outlined as follows; 

I. Defining the problem. 

A. Encountering the problem. 

“What is it that is bothering us?” 

“Is it a real problem?” (A problem should not be selected 
when the answer is obvious.) 

B. Selecting the problem. 
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1. The problem should attract interest, require solving, 
and be within capacity and knowledge of those con- 
cerned. (The problem should be specific and present 
a logical starting point.) 

2. The problem should be clearly and accurately pre- 
sented with subproblems appropriately stated. 

C. Setting up a tentative solution. 

1. What ways can be suggested, imagined, or invented 
by which the problem can be solved? What beliefs 
seem to be behind each of the possible solutions? 
What outcomes might be anticipated? (Creative 
thinking should be encouraged, values should be clari- 
fied, and plans should be regarded as tentative.) 

II. Working on the problem. 

A. Recalling known information. 

1. A summary of what we already know as a result of 
personal experience, reading, television, or movies. 
Personal opinion, second-hand evidence, and hearsay 
should be considered. 

B. Determining need for more information. 

!• What kind of additional information is needed? 

C. Locating sources of information. 

1. Where is it? Where can we get it? 

2. Use a variety of sources such as printed materials, 
museums, interviews. 

D. Selecting and organizing information. 

1. What are the possible general topics? How can topics 
be organized? How can information be selected and 
grouped under these topics? 
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K Analyzing and interpreting information 

1 Is the information meaningful and clear? What value 
does the data have? What are the relationships? Do 
other problems ha\ e to be solved first? 

2 Irrelevant information is discarded with only repre 
sentative samples and illustrations retained 

3 Differentiate between fact and opinion Opinion is 
evaluated in terms of expertness bias honesty, accu 
racy, recency, and wishful thinking 

III Drawing a conclusion 

A Stating possible conclusions 

1 Do the conclusions drawn coincide with tire tentative 
solutions? (Are biases and prejudices influencing the 
conclusion?) 

B Determining the most reasonable and logical conclusions 

Which of the conclusions appear to be most significant? 

( Conclusions based upon bias and prejudice should be 

eliminated ) 

C Reaching a conclusion 

1 What conclusion remains after the above steps have 
been taken? 

2 What reasons support the conclusion? 

IV Carrying out the conclusion 

A Acting on the conclusion 

1 If action is indicated how can it be put into effect? 
Just what is demanded by the situation? 

2 Limitations of reality should be recognized Avoid 
holding conclusions when new conclusions would be 
justified in a changing situation 

While these procedural steps in problem solving are use- 
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ful, they should not be adopted exclusively In a sense, dis- 
cussion and planning are also methods of solving problems 

Skill in Discussion. Discussion m the group is the most fre- 
quently used device in the group process Unfortunately, the 
word is used to descnbe such a wide variety of activities that 
the concept has lost specificity of meaning Certainly it in- 
volves more than the question-answer techmque when a 
leader asks questions for the purpose of eliciting the recall of 
facts read from a book Likewise, it mvolves more than ques- 
tions which follow an oral report to the class Regardless of 
the definition of discussion, teachers must admit that discus- 
sion is seldom taught as a purposeful, useful, and socially 
significant slall 

How can the discussion skill be taught? One effective 
method is to study in detail how teachers have used the dis- 
cussion techmque successfully to improve pupil conduct 
Some teachers favor this method m handhng what they 
descnbe as the discipline problem ” The group itself estab- 
lishes a list of conduct rules or standards Notice how this 
teacher proceeded (38) 

One student said, “We don’t want any rules ” Everyone 
shouted “No rules!” A vote of the class was for no rules “O K., 
there wall be no rules ” said the teacher Up jumped the entire 
class, some for the clay bin, some for the erasers and chalk The 
fight started Three minutes later one of the boys was biting his 
up to stop the tears Somebody got a wad of clay on a drawing 
What confusion! A girl asked me to stop it “I can’t There arc no 
rules They are within their rights*” said I Then a boy shouted. 
Gee whiz* Enough’s enough! Make them stop*” Finall) a girl got 
up and wrote on the board “All those who want rules sign here ” 
At five minutes before the penod was up, there were eleven names 
out of fifteen on the board I stopped the class “Most of >ou 
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want rules," I slid "Onlj four of you don’t We haven’t time to 
make rules now so write me a letter 

It is most evident tint the teacher took some risks by per- 
mitting children to test their ideas yet it was a learning 
experience Generally, we may say that it is ineffective for 
people to verbahze tlieir ideals, for while they do this easily, 

»'■>, “ « "“/'i; n Sr— U«. 

X — ,1 ha, both the J! „d ,1. d„ ly 
y . , evaluate the ideas of others in 

verbal' ej ss.'on Skills in verbal expression can be taught 
They involve proficiency in ra, sing questions, clarifying or 
interpreting the contribution of another, adding information, 
interpret! 8 suggestion, making a remark to relievo 

offering a c k the d, scu ssion on the subject, 

^ ‘"tp omacha^ecision M.el, of a, (38) iug- 
or aiding the group ^ (he questl0n of lmprov , 

gest three maj more t ] 10ugl)t nn( ] cn 

group discussion s f ares m clarify, ng the prob- 

to the way ^ [he way the problem will be discussed, 
lem and to P ment in methods of facilitating com- 
The second i t *P , 0 stu dy ways to help groups reach 

mumcation ilie “ . 

de Thc 0 se S sug 0 g«tionTmay be elaborated in outline form some- 

what as follows 

. for discussion 

I Clarifying the pro 

nroblem for discussion should be clarified to mib- 
a T ns or to individuals if necessary 

, S™ J e the discussion into parts, eg, How tm wc Im- 
b ° r0 ve our lunch period^ 1 going J, lnc | )r00m , (3) 

voina through lunch line, (3) conduct while eating, (*) 

feaving the lunchroom 
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II. Facilitating communication. 

a. Develop skills in keeping the discussion “on the track.” 

b. Assist members to learn to listen. 

c. Learn to react to members who make a mistake. 

d. Help the group to respect the suggestions made and to 
evaluate them carefully. 

e. Help individuals to maintain their integrity. 

f. Avoid rejection. 

g. Learn to stimulate the less vocal; e.g., introduce concrete 
aids to the discussion or refer to personal experience of 
the member. 

h. Study patterns of participation; e.g., relationship of 
leader participation to pupil participation or comparison 
of girls and boys. 

HI. Facilitating decision-making. 

a. Gather suggestions, then discuss to clarify suggestions. 
Unless choices are simple ones, it is helpful to have them 
listed in full view of the group. 

b. Evaluate all suggestions and make new proposals in the 
form of combinations of suggestions. 

c. Avoid too much decision-making by the vote. Give suffi- 
cient time for the minority to express all their opinions. 

d. Help the group summarize and emphasize all plans made. 

After a period of experience in teaching skills of discussion 
to their pupils, teachers came to the following conclusions 
as reported by Meier and his associates (37). 

I. Identify the purpose of the discussion. 

a - To raise a question, invite inquiry, introduce a problem, 
draw a generalization, exchange beliefs. 

b. To consider the soundness of a generalization, or dissolve 
or synthesize two or more generalizations, or to apply 
accepted generalizations to new situations. 
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c To determine actions and their sequence in achieving the 
general goal ° 

II Get the discussion under way 

a By asking questions that invite ideas or opinion 
b By making a challenging statement 
c Through movies sociodrama recordings 
d B) calling for illustrations of the point 
e By asking for defense of a conclusion 
f By asking for implications or consequences of a conclu 
sion 

HI Facilitate the discussion by 

a Thinking as well as talking 
b Trying to gather all the facts 

c Respecting different points of view, listening with an 
open mind 

d Giving your opinion rather than merely reiterating 

IV The leader enters the discussion 

a. When the resources of members fail 
b When the discussion wanders from subject 
c When argument ensues between a very few individuals 
d When there is need for clarification or explanation 
e When inconsistencies are evident 
f When time is running short 
g When a member has difficulty expressing himself 

V Do not impede the discussion by 

a Limiting the time or rushing the contributor 
b Directing the discussion toward a meaningless idea 
c Restricting questions 

d Stopping a member whose values are in conflict with the 
leader s 

e Being too formal 
f Permitting excessive repetition 
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VI Summarize the discussion by 

a. Listing the ideas on the blackboard 
b Asking a member to review the material co\ ered 
c. Naming the major points that hav e been made 
cl Pointing out the steps used in arriving at a conclusion 
e Formulating a generalization bom the ideas used m the 
discussion 

f Deciding on a plan of action or determining the need for 
more information 

The purpose of discussion basically is to change habits, 
attitudes, understandings, and wavs of working of group 
members A discussion is most \ aluable if every member has 
made some contribution and if he feels the importance of the 
problem under consideration It is good if it is continuously 
oriented toward decision and action with the leader assisting 
in a common solution rather than acting as a source of final 
solutions The group recognizes its need for information and 
knows where to find this data either by usmg resource per- 
sons or resource printed materials The atmosphere is one of 
friendly cooperation with a feeling of progress toward com- 
mon goals The choice of problems and goals is realistic with 
the discussion moving readily toward decision when decision 
is required 

Teacher-Pupil Planning. Democratic ideals can be de\el 
oped only by participation m a democratic atmosphere 
Modem schools ha\ e recognized an opportunity to dev elop 
democratic ideals by permitting pupils to cooperate in the 
determination of plans and in making choices Difficulties 
of initiating teacher pupil planned activities are often rooted 
m the teacher s indecision about when to be democratic and 
when to be autocratic Democracy' is not present in a 
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laisscz-fatrc atmosphere, both the teacher and the pupil have 
a responsibility for offering suggestions Occasionally it is 
essential for the teacher to set firm limits for the sake of 
individual and group security The first steps in group plan- 
ning with young children, for example, are characterized 
bv vaning degrees of teacher domination As children grow 
older they may be taught the skills of responsible group 
membership so that teacher restraint becomes less necessary 
All teachers find it necessary to take a more or less active 
role m the overall scheme of things, they find it imperative 

assist his pupils in group planning follows (38) 

2 Le^chddreu^do— formulate, suggest, record, try out then 

3 

4 clear pl,pI ' f” S 

6 MltsureXK 3 

enn the problem under consideration 
sion) P j discussion into parts 

Help the gro P the discussion on the subject 

Sssssaws 

Work for consensus 
VV01 . ^.loar cut decisions 

Foster concrete, clear cur u 
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In her dissertation of “Program Planning of Teacher and 
Pupil ” McKee (33) lists mistakes which four teachers found 
they must guard agamst These are appropriate to include 
here 

1 Planning more work than could be accomplished m the time 
allow ed for it 

2 Hushing so fast that the children did not receive maximum en 
joyment from a unit of work. 

3 Forcing their own interests upon the children 

4 Giving so much freedom m pla nnin g that not much learning 
occurred 

5 Being out of the picture at the psychological moment when a 
teacher was most needed 

6 Allowing the same children to lead in the planning all the time 

7 Having enough, but not too much, repetition m planning 

There appears to be no one best place to begin planning 
with pupils, but cooperative procedures cannot be learned 
without trying them It is desirable to begin with an activity 
that is expendable and yet is simple enough for both teachers 
and pupils to undertake without too much confusion Some 
mistakes are inevitable, but these may be considered by the 
group and become part of the learning process 
The inexperienced teacher is generally afraid to delegate 
responsibility to pupils, e g , he fears that pupils will fail to 
make a good plan Such a teacher is likely to reject pupil 
suggestions frequently, and if a pupd is assuming the role of 
chairman the teacher is likely to preempt the position The 
teachers part in the planning may \\ ell proceed as “fishing” 
for the plan he has already m his mind This is known as 
“drawing out” and usually culminates in a guessing game 
Unconsciously, perhaps, a frequent use of evaluative com- 
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ments in the form of encouragement will result m the selec- 
tion of the teacher’s rather than the pupil’s decision 

Some hind of advance planning is imperative, the real 
problem is to avoid planning which may stifle the thinking 
of the group The tendency is for the teacher to draw his 
own preplan from the group, to listen to and to adopt only 
those suggestions that support it A justifiable prepara J 
activity a to foresee some of the possible goa s for individ- 
uals and subgroups and to think through possible experience 
which will lead to the accomplishment of these goa 
plans to be made may include { 1 ) possible ways in uh.ch a 
P ni v and easily organize for work, and (2) 

group niay qmcHy and The teacher sh ld 

SgfeSSS-K 

classroom, proper sea g ^ msh use the following 
rials In summary, a e eratlve teacher-pupil 

lands of P re P^”| nng m f 0 rmat.on about each child m- 
planning (1) £ a ; n ® ionrpl , home and community, 

eluding intereS ^X r iXduaI differences, (3) planning 
(2) planning to care io .... ] nin „ r00m orgamza- 

providing for flexibihty 

, • ■ Small Groups The small group is 

Skills in Working m a j ar g e group according to 

formed by selecting P U P Exclusive use of a whole 

interests, abihties, the risk of going beyond 

group in a planning Then, too, verbal participation 

the interest span °f ^ ]imJte d Participation in small 

^o°u n pfha e sT Vantage of permitting more verbal p - 
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ticipation, more leadership experience, and more specific 
group membership skills. Other advantages include more 
adaptable procedures which meet individual differences in 
interest and abilities. 

Small groups are formed according to the purpose for 
which they are to be used. The group may be based on pupil 
choice or on the basis of teacher selection. The teacher may 
base his choice upon an individual’s need for an experience 
or an individual’s ability to make a special contribution to 
the large group. 

The most frequent way for forming small groups is for the 
larger group to outline die entire area of study into smaller 
areas and then divide into groups on the basis of interest in 
a topic. The use of such a method requires sufficient time to 
explore not only the possible groups to be formed but also 
the activities in which each group might engage. 

Skills in working in small groups develop slowly and only 
with careful guidance. Willey and Young (68) suggest one 
useful training procedure: 

A Suggested Training Procedure 

X. Have two or three of the more capable pupils gather around 
the teacher’s desk for discussion. The teacher acts as chairman; 
the class observes. 

2. Have the class evaluate what they (the pupils) observed. 

3. Have another group demonstrate before the class with a pupil 
acting as chairman. 

4. Have the class evaluate their effort 

5. Add more pupils to the group and have further discussion, 
always to be followed by class evaluation. 

6. The best chairmen can soon be detected. These are given 
special training by the teacher. 

Members should never be placed in a small group without 
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some prepreparation Requisite is an assurance that the group 
understands wliat its task is Then slowly it acquires such 
skills as (1) planning for time, (2) passing leadership from 
one to the other, (3) making use of notes on class discussion, 
(4) retaining an idea until it has been given adequate con 
sideration, (5) making occasional summaries, (6) evaluating 
progress, and (7) choosing suggestions to present to the 
Leer group A most helpful procedure is to post on charts 
or blackboard an agenda for committee procedure > P°^ 
for committee operation, or goals toward which the com 

mmaw "mall group work can be effective only when 

preparation is g time schedule, and plannmg the 

g i° U ^ arrangement of furniture and materials, and when 
P ' yS 1 made for possible small group activities, for com- 
tmcation btveJsmall group and the larger group, and 
for continuous evaluation of progress 

FACTORS OF success and failure of full 

FACTORS U1 PARTICIPATION 

* i in understand what factors tend to achieve 

1TL, i— - » « "* 

these are 

, . in Kole Who Is a Leader? Traditionally, 

1. The Leadership s more often to approach 

the pattern of group leadershp^ ( ^ T}l0ugh we profess 

the autocratic than . * f ed to practice autocracy Many 
democracy, we are “L !d ld ea of what the democratic 
of us still lack a from anarchy to autocracy in an 

process really is and iL mocrac y and efficiency are in 
effort to be democratic Democra y 
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compatible to many would-be leaders. Much confusion still 
exists as to what leadership is and how it functions. Tradi- 
tional ideas of a leader as one who controls, manipulates, 
exhorts, or dominates others are being challenged in light of 
experience with group work. One type of leader may influ- 
ence or manipulate others primarily for the satisfaction of 
his own needs; another type of leader gains influence in pro- 
portion as he enables a follower to satisfy his needs. One way 
to measure leadership effectiveness in group work is in the 
ability of the leader to influence the behavior of the fol- 
lower toward specified goals; for example, is the goal a per- 
sonal goal of the leader, an organizational goal, or a common 
goal of a group? 

The personality of the follower as it manifests itself in a 
given situation becomes the key variable with which the 
leader must deal. The needs, attitudes, values, feelings, ex- 
pectations of the follower must be met or satisfied by the 
individual successfully rising to leadership. These are things 
to which a prospective leader must become sensitive. 

In group situations with which most of us are familiar we 
observe such leadership roles as manager, director, superin- 
tendent, supervisor, or principal. The leader is perceived by 
members of the group as having greater “psychological size” 
or potential influence” than they themselves have, either 
because of the “power” the leader holds over members or 
because of “prestige.” Such a leader holds authority of posi- 
tion over followers, rather than authority of insight, or 
understanding, or true leadership. A follower may oppose, 
resist, challenge acts of the leader, or he may become sub- 
missive, dependent, and solicitous. In the first case, the 
leader’s contributions are not accepted by members because 
they are responding to him as an authority, a symbol of 
power, rather than to his contributions. In the second case. 
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followers may actually organize against the leader, as m 
management-union relationships In either case the net result 
is a loss to the group of effective leadership, both on the part 
of the leader and on the part of group members 

2. The Member Role. The traditional leader is one who 
has position or status over followers who are willing, for one 
reason or another, to be led As tins role of leadership changes 
from policy maker to group development the role of the 
member changes from followership to active membership 
Planning, organizing, evaluating become responsibilities of 
the group, not just of one person m the group Each member 
has part m facilitating and coordinating group effort, in the 
selection and clarification of a common problem, and in the 
solution of that problem He may play the role of questioner, 
information giver, compromiser, expediter, antagonist, or 
tension reliever His purpose is to help make the group pro- 
ductive 

3. Group Atmosphere. Group atmosphere may facilitate or 
defeat group participation and productivity Group meetings 
may be friendly or hostile, permissive or formalized, intimate 
or impersonal The emotional tone may be conducive to wide 
participation and active exchange of ideas or to lethargy and 
disgust 

4 Decision Making. The manner in which decisions are 
reached influences the productivrty of the group Group 
decision depends upon careful and thoughtful consideration 
of the issues by members, and the decision should represent 
a true consensus of the feelings and thinking of all members 

5. Group Structure. Ease of communication between mem- 
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bers is necessary if the group is to be really productive 
Certain structural aspects of the group may become barriers 
to such communication Status differences among members 
may inhibit active participation and should be minimized 
at an early date Rank, titles, degrees among members will 
stifle participation unless something is done to minimize 
such differences 

We believe, then, that the success of a democratic society 
depends upon improving group relations and group effective- 
ness, and that schools need to evaluate all possibilities of 
giving students practice in group work and m the develop 
ment of group process skills 

^ ^/FUNCTIONAL ROLES OF GROUP MEMBERS 1 
Task Roles ( functions required in selecting and carrying out 
a group task) 

Initiating activity Proposing solutions, suggesting new ideas, 
new definitions of the problem, new attack on problem or new 
organization of material 

Seeking information Askmg for clarification of suggestions, re- 
questing additional information or facts 

Seeking opinion Looking for an expression of feeling about 
something from the members, seeking clarification of values, or 
suggestions or ideas 

Giving information Offering facts or generalizations, relating 
one’s own experience to group problem to illustrate a point 

Giving opinion Stating an opinion or belief concerning a sug 
gestion or one of several suggestions, particularly concerning 
its value rather than its factual basis 

'Reprint from Adult Education Association, Adult Leadership (January, 
1953) I 2-11, 743 North Wabash Chicago 
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Elaborating: Clarifying, giving examples or developing mean* 
ings, trying to envision how a proposal might work out if 
adopted. 

Coordinating: Showing relationships among various ideas or 
suggestions together, trying to draw together activities of vari- 
ous subgroups or members. 

Summarizing: Pulling together related ideas or suggestions, 
restating suggestions after the group has discussed them. 

Testing feasibility: Making application of suggestions to real 
situations, examining practicality and workability of ideas, pre- 
evaluating decisions. 

Group Building and Maintenance Roles . . . (functions required 
in strengthening and maintaining group life and activities). 

Encouraging: Being friendly, warm, responsive to others, 
praising others and their ideas, agreeing with and accepting 
contributions of others. 

Cate beeping: Trying to make it possible for another member 
to make a contribution to the group by saying, "We haven’t 
heard anything from Jim yet,” or suggesting limited talking 
time for everyone so that all will have a chance to be heard. 

Standard setting : Expressing standards for group to use in 
choosing its content or procedures or in evaluating its decisions, 
reminding group to avoid decisions which conflict with group 
standards. 

Following: Going along with decisions of die group, some- 
what passively accepting ideas of others, serving as audience 
during group discussion and decision making. 

Expressing group feeling: Summarizing what group feeling is 
sensed to be, describing reactions of the group to ideas or soJu- 
tions. 
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Both Group Task and Group Maintenance Roles. 

Evaluating: Submitting group decisions or accomplishments to 
comparison with group standards, measuring accomplishments 
against goals. 

Diagnosing: Determining sources of difficulties, appropriate 
steps to take next, the main blocks to progress. 

Testing for consensus: Tentatively asking for group opinions 
in order to find out if the group is nearing consensus on a deci- 
sion, sending up trial balloons to test group opinions. 

Mediating: Harmonizing, conciliating differences in points of 
view, making compromise solutions. 

Relieving tension: Draining off negative feeling by jesting or 
pouring oil on troubled waters, putting a tense situation in 
wider context 

From time to time— more often perhaps than anyone likes to 
admit— people behave in nonfunctional ways that do not help 
and sometimes actually harm the group and the work it is trying 
to do. Some of the more common types of such nonfunctional 
behaviors are described below: 

Types of Nonfunctional Behavior:. (In using a classification 
like the one below, people need to guard against the tendency to 
blame any person, whether themselves or another, who falls into 
nonfunctional behavior.” It is more useful to regard such be- 
havior as a symptom that all is not well with the group’s ability 
to satisfy individual needs through group-centered activity. Fur- 
ther, people need to be alert to the fact that each person is likely 
to interpret such behavior differently. For example, what appears 
as “blocking” to one person may appear to another as a needed 
effort to "test feasibility .”) 

Being aggressive: Working for status by criticizing or blaming 
others, showing hostility against the group or some individual, 
deflating the ego or status of others. 
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Blocking: Interfering with the progress of the group .by going 

off on n tangent, citing personal experiences unrelated to 
problem, arguing too mueh on a point, rejectmg ideas without 
consideration. 

Self -confessing: Using the group as a sounding board express- 
fnfp^S, non-group-oriented feelings or points of view. 

Competing' Vying with others to produce the best idea, talk 
Sol., play die* most roles, gain favor with the leader. 

Seeking 

S — , or disparaging ones own ideas to gam 
support- , 

Horsing around: Clowning, joking, mimicking, disrupting the 
work of the group. , 

*;tud S^elae"^ behavior. 

wandering from the subject 

SUMMARY 

, . Mn be improved only when many 
Human relationships ^ with people from diverse 

social experiences are p ^ with people, working 

culture groups- Actual * ~ recr e 3 tional pursuits shar- 

on the same committees, shan g , ^ th e most effac- 
ing in neighborhood or e . sconcepU(ms , of cballengmg 

I^lXnevi^gHostaities. 
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Ideally, the learning situations should be imbedded in 
deeply personal contexts such as family living, mother-child 
situations, family customs and observances. Of necessity, this 
kind of experience can be offered in the public schools only 
through such vicarious experience as real or make-believe 
trips, stories, recordings, dramatizations, parties, painting 
pictures, motion pictures, radio and television and through 
meeting people of their own or other neighborhoods. The 
teacher or counselor who wishes to improve human relations 
must first know the community mores and the childrens 
social experiences and attitudes. Above all he must under- 
stand what behavior and beliefs the pupils need to learn. 

“Children learn what they live; in a culture which prac- 
tices and condones prejudice, one behaves and thinks with 
prejudice. If children are to learn new ways of behaving, 
more democratic ways, they must be taught new behavior 
and new values.” (64) 

SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. The pupils of what social class are more likely to create 
discipline problems for the teacher? Why? 

2. Basing your argument on what you know of differences 
among social classes, why do you think more pupils of the 
middle and lower socioeconomic class tend to work hard in 
school? 

3. The lower the individuals position the more he agrees that 
classes exist and differences among them are large. What does 
this indicate? What can the teacher do about this attitude? 

4. There is a large difference between the percentage of those 
from occupations A and D who plan to go to college. What 
are the implications for education arising out of this situa- 
tion? 
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5 Patrick a Negro refuses to work with Henry a white hoy 
WInt can the teacher do? 

6 As related to education what is the difference between the 
terms tntcrcuUural and mtergroup? Which term is more likely 
to pertain to socioeconomic groups? 

7 Exphrn “Group activity in itself is of little or no value 

8 Defend Intergroup experiences should not be a separate 
unit in the curriculum nor should they be reserved for a 
particular part of the school day or lesson 

9 Miss Smith teaches in a consolidated school located in the 
largest community in the county but drawing children from 
farm homes that are socially isolated She is disturbed by the 
clea\age between urban and rural children What possible 
approaches would you suggest for her? 

10 Write the names of children of your acquaintance who are 
together in a group under each descriptive term listed below 

a Gets along best with others 
b Badly needs the friendship of others 
c Smiles often and seems happy 
d Most helpful to teachers and other pupils 
e Least helpful 
f Fights least 

g Teases and picks on other children 
h Will not share and take turns 
l Fights a great deal 
j Does not try to attract attention 

Make a sociometric chart for this group and compare results 
with the names listed above 

11 Which of the following is inappropriate as an objective for 
mtergroup education? Indicate the best answer 

a Helping to reduce destructive mtergroup friction 
b Understanding the attitudes of society toward certain 
groups 
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Understanding the group relationships among peers. 
Making it difficult or impossible for groups and indi- 
viduals to express hostility. 

12. The general tendency is for teachers: (Indicate the best 
answer) 

a. To be fairly accurate in their estimates of the extent to 
which pupils are accepted. 

b. To be less than 25 percent accurate in their estimates of 
acceptance. 

c. To be more accurate in identifying those students who 
are most accepted by others. 

d. To be more accurate in identifying those students who 
are least accepted by others. 

13. In general teachers should: (Indicate the best answer) 

a. Set standards for individual class members. 

b. Dominate the group and influence the group’s standards. 

c. Work with groups, rather than against diem. 

d. Separate children when the formation of cliques is noted. 

14. As children approach the adolescent state of development: 
(Indicate the best answer) 

a. Cliques begin to disintegrate. 

b. Cliques become stronger and hold together longer. 

c. Mutual pairs predominate. 

d. One of the foregoing is true. 

15. A teacher should build morale, cohesiveness, and good 
communicative relations in the classroom in order to: (Indi- 
cate the best answer) 

a. Control children more effectively. 

b. Improve the emotional health of children. 

c. Make the classroom atmosphere more desirable. 
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Insure the success of the educational program of the 

school 
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Personality Change in 
Group Process 



EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT BY CROUP 
EXPERIENCE 


Hi 


Adjustment indicates a harmonious relationship between 
ones self and other people Such a condition requires under- 
standing of one’s self, suitable relationships with parents and 
siblings, desirable relationships in neighborhood and com- 
munity, and eventually, established Jong term congenial 
relationships with contemporaries Adjustment requires a 
continuous modification of personality Because change is 
dependent primarily upon gaming increased need satisfac- 
tion or of avoiding decreased need satisfaction, the guidance 
expert wishing to use group processes to assist the individual 
to adjust, must consider basic personality needs An indi- 
vidual’s behavior will be m terms of his perception of his 
own needs 

Man is a social organism who lives and works in groups 
Intellectually or for self survival the individual sooner or 
later discovers that cooperation and group effort are superior 
331 
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to selfishness and dogmatic individualism. A major concern 
of guidance workers is the objective of assisting students to 
develop skills in understanding which cannot be achieved by 
means of didactic or logical teaching alone. Formal school 
organization itself provides opportunity for a partial fulfill- 
ment of the objective. When the child enters school he meets 
many others like himself and immediately finds himself in 
competition to gain teacher approval or to strive for status. 
The frequent occasions on which the child runs counter to 
the purposes and progress of class activities make him feel 
alone, unrelated, uncomfortable, or even rejected. The coun- 
selor or teacher finds it necessary to assist the individual by 
giving emotional support in the expression of feelings of 
frustration. The support may take several forms; for example, 
it may be a control of circumstances whereby pupils sharing 
an emotion are associated with one another or it may be 
merely an oral report on similar circumstances. It may be a 
sympathetic remark such as: “You may get angry if you 
wish,” “I know just how you feel,” “That’s just the way Bill 
said he felt,” “I guess many of the others feel the same way. 
Support of this kind is frequently necessary with very young 
children. 

The preadolescent and early adolescent are experiencing 
a growing-up process which requires an understanding 
adult. Group importance is beginning to supersede self- 
importance. The adolescent is gaining a new view of the 
world, influenced somewhat by a new human feeling of 
kinship accompanying his maturation. Not only is there a 
natural desire to have companions in play but also a deep 
interest in sharing information with age mates. Learning in a 
group at this age is essential. The adolescent’s concept of 
himself is formed largely because of the perceived action of 
others toward him. It is through the group that we see an 
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increased awareness of an individual’s relations with others 
of the attitudes aroused ,n others, and of the attitudes m seh 
that motivate individual behavior Guided direction in group 
analysis mav lead the individual to leam about himself 
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own choices which lead to self-control, self-respect, and 
self esteem 

Permissiveness has little chance to operate m a laissez-faire 
climate For this reason there will always be need for leader- 
ship and the existence of certain boundaries and limitations 
Some of these we may list as 

1 The leader should not he made the object of swearing, physical 
attack, or challenge by disobedience 

2 No materials should be stolen 

3 Certain group decisions must be rejected 

4 There should never be physical contact among group mem 
bers, including the leader 

5 School or public property should not be destroyed (Destruc 
tion of some materials during the early stages of adjustment is 
frequently an expression of hostility, thus the leader occasion 
ally makes accessible certain amounts of such materials as 
paint, wood, or clay, expecting that they will be destroyed ) 

6 Foreseen actions which create danger or excessive feelings of 
guilt or anxiety should be curtailed (This is one reason for 
prohibiting physical harm to another child or to the teacher ) 

The Principle of Praise. Maladjusted individuals have lost 
their sense of self-worth, many normal individuals, too, need 
a bolstering of egos Because a sense of success will restore 
self respect, the pupil should be given an opportunity to 
create and assert within the limits of his capacity Recogni 
tion, praise, and encouragement are valued when given by 
the leader, but valued even more if given by r the group 
Behavior, even though antisocial, should not evoke con- 
demnation from the leader On the other hand, the group 
may wish to condemn such behavior and because, basically, 
the individual wishes to be accepted, or at least not to be 
excluded, group opinion becomes one of the strongest checks 
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upon individual self-indulgence and egotism When mem- 
bers of a group can offer generous praise to another of the 
group we have a situation conducive to remedial endeavor 
In general, a leader will not be wrong if he praises every- 
thing creative a child does, no matter how mediocre, unless 
he feels the child is unable to bear praise Praise by the 
leader provides a stimulus for praise by the group 

Tlie Principle of Participation. Group participation, always 
an objective of a good leader, is usually stimulated by mak- 
ing possible a large choice of materials Release through 
some form of activity and interaction with others is essential 
for children having personality difficulties, yet without some 
form of direction by a leader little benefit or improvement 
wall occur For those children who are so frightened that 
they are unable to face a group in any kind of conversation, 
materials for manual occupation ma) provide opportunity 
for activity until courage is gained to communicate with 
other members Unless a child can learn to participate with 
other members of his group in commonplace activities the 
therapeutic situation is likely to offer little value 

The encouragement of manual activity m arts and crafts is 
primarily beneficial m bringing members together and stimu- 
lating them to converse, cooperate, and evaluate The fea- 
ture of permissiveness to use construction materials to make 
whatever he wishes impresses the average group member 
When a pupil is provided with varied materials he will 
choose that activity appropriate to his personality pattern 
When other people are present he may prefer to watch others 
at work, to engage in a conversation, to destroy the work of 
others, to gather all materials on a table for himself, or to 
make a noise to attract attention The quiet, withdrawn 
child will usually prefer such manual activities as sewing. 
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knitting, drawing, or painting. The aggressive youngster will 
prefer hammering, bell ringing, basketball, or woodwork. 
Progress toward adjustment is indicated when an individual 
not only changes his type of activity but also increases his 
choice of socializing activities. 

Materials often provide release from emotional pressure. 
One experimenter, for example, found that an apparatus to 
hold paper targets to be broken by bean bags was most effec- 
tive in dealing with hostility. “Over an opening in a plywood 
panel, pictures are fastened by scotch tape, making it possible 
for bean bags tossed at the target to strike the picture and 
destroy it. . . . Some of the boys . . . illustrated the man- 
ner in which children’s hostility towards diverse threats was 
elicited towards symbolic representations of these threats, 
thereby eliminating much of the trauma previously experi- 
enced by less aggressive members of the group.” (56) It will 
be noted that the leader may recognize, accept, and reflect 
feelings and problems which become apparent as the pupil 
is permitted to enact his hostility without the restrictions 
ordinarily present in an individual counseling session. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF THE COUNSELOR OR TEACHER 

A good leader is sensitive to his own feelings and to the 
feelings and needs of others. His temperament should be ex- 
pressed in quietness, relaxation, and the ability to give com- 
fort to others. There is no place for cynicism, sarcasm, dis- 
trustfulness, and partiality in his nature. While he has an em- 
pathic response to the group member, he must not become 
too emotionally involved or attached to favorites in the group. 
Ever on the alert for subtle meaning in what appears to be 
ordinary behavior, he receives suggestions easily, is tolerant 
of all opinions, and never shows surprise at what is said and 
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done He must establish himself as a member rather than a 
director of the group 

The leader must be a scientific observer and reporter who, 
although he remains in the background, appears to be very 
personal and enthusiastic He must be able to provide the 
parental love and understanding that may be lacking in the 
life of a socially maladjusted child In other words, be must 
represent an ideal parent possessing all the desirable charac- 
teristics that a real parent may lack 
Desirable characteristics of acceptance, iriendhness, ap- 
preciativeness, positiveness are expressed just as frequently 
in attitude and demeanor as verbally The capable leader 
is willing to permit hostile, destructive acts yet uses good 
judgment m establishing permissiveness At all times he must 
guard against placing himself in jeopardy or in positions giv- 
ing opportunity for abuse by hostile members The difficult 
ability to anticipate possible trends of behavior must be cul- 
tivated With training and experience a warm, sympathetic 
counselor or teacher who understands the emotional needs of 
children can conduct group sessions in a consistently permis- 
sive, pupil centered manner 

PUTTINC THEORY INTO ACTION 
Structuring the Group Because of extreme and persist 
mg deviations some individuals cannot make adjustments in 
a group situation It is, therefore, necessary to select group 
members with care Chief among the elements to be con 
srdered are chronological age, social maturity, sex, and a! 
though not too significant, intelligence A two year chrono- 
logical age span is the maximum unless physical size is 
atypical The oversized or undersized pupd generally has 
difficulty in gaining group acceptance 
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The basic criterion of success of group experience is social 
maturity. Overprotection, rejection, and favoritism, all fac- 
tors affecting social maturity, are not only elements to be cor- 
rected but are also factors to be considered in grouping. 
Overprotection, for example, is characterized by infantile be- 
havior, and pupils indulging in this will fare better if placed 
with younger children. 

Inasmuch as an aggressive member is likely to dominate 
the group and agitate others, it is inadvisable to have many 
aggressive children in one group. Neither is it wise to select 
too many self-effacing and withdrawn individuals. The ret- 
icent, withdrawn, or timid child has a tendency not only to 
be isolated but to prefer isolation. Too many such people in 
a group stifle activity. Though seldom attained, the ideal 
group is one of equal balance of aggressive, active, with- 
drawn, and average individuals. In any case, it is only those 
individuals who have a desire to be accepted by others who 
can be helped. 

The factor of sex is insignificant if the members are young 
children. Ideally, the distribution of boys and girls should 
be about equal. Adolescent boys and girls should not be 
placed in the same group in the beginning sessions at least. 

The group should be kept small in number, not exceeding 
five or six. After a number of sessions, small subgroups within 
the larger group will begin to appear spontaneously if the 
membership is large. Even in small groups a subgroup may 
center around a powerful individual who attracts the less 
stable personalities, or a subgroup may form because of simi- 
lar behavior such as hostility, boisterousness, or aggressive- 
ness. In some cases it may be necessary to add new person- 
alities either to balance the larger group or to disintegrate 
cliques. 
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Arrangement of the Physical Environment. Leaders have 
noted that certain physical conditions affect the success of 
member participation Confinement to a small space may 
make an individual so nervous that it will stimulate unusual 
aggressiveness or even hostility On the other hand, if the 
room is too large there may be excessive running, jumping, 
and yelling This would be the case with a playground or 
gymnasium (which for preliminary meetings may be ideal) 

\\ here tumult will increase a tension It is well to arrange for 
maximum light, walls of neutral color, and in instances in- 
volving young children, the windows should be screened, the 
doors without glass, and the tables sturdy 

Plan Activities and Provide Materials Whether the ac- 
tivities are in the form of field trips, gymnastic exercises, 
games, holiday parties, or discussion, they must be carefully 
planned Because the direction and nature of activities will 
generally be determined by them, materials placed within 
the area are important Water, paint, clay, wire, wood, ham- 
mers, nails, metal, or bolts are readily accessible For older 
children electrical and magnetic toys, sewing materials, cro 
chet and knitting materials, leather work, or ping pong tables 
all invite activity 

For older pupils the discussion periods are facilitated with 
movable tables and chairs In some groups overstaffed furni- 
ture is ideal, for immature groups such furniture provides 
undesirable opportunity for destruction 

Gather All Available Information About Each Member. 
Although the techniques of gathering information about the 
child are not thoroughly discussed in this volume, the leader 
must he skilled m this phase of guidance Numerous texts 
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are available which are helpful in describing these tech- 
niques (8, 28, 80, 81). 

Data are essential not only for structuring groups but also 
for solving problems arising within groups. It is necessary for 
the leader to know whether a pupil is an instigator, provoca- 
teur, aggressor, daydreamer, or a withdrawer. Is he sug- 
gestible, overactive, creative, autistic, or egotistical? Knowl- 
edge of the member helps the leader to anticipate attitudes 
and responses and thus avoid numerous potential situations 
and crises. 

Initiate the Action. Methods of action will be as varied 
as leaders who conduct the meetings. Each group is different 
too because of the variety of the individuals composing it. 
In no case can we expect miraculous or rapid improvement. 
This can be expected only after many carefully conducted 
sessions. Pupils with extreme personality disturbance should 
receive treatment only under the leadership of a well-trained 
clinician. The school counselor or teacher should never at- 
tempt group therapy. 

It is essential to begin by discussing subjects closest to 
interests of the members. The leader always uses language 
that can be easily understood and avoids the excessive ques- 
tions typical of a quiz session. Although it is wise to take 
every opportunity to direct group discussion toward feelings 
about self and surroundings, it is never wise to moralize. 

EXAMPLES OF EFFECTIVE USE OF GROUP PROCEDURE 

In the foregoing pages we have discussed the theory and 
general practice of using the group to assist the individual in 
adjustment. Hoping that it may be beneficial to the reader, 
we now present three examples of how theory has been effec- 
tively practiced. 
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Using Group Procedures to Assist in Social Difficulty. In 
using a technique which they described as "round-table psy- 
chotherapy,” McCann and Almada (53) worked toward ac- 
complishing these objectives: to help each member gain a 
proper perspective of his problems; to help him realize that 
others will accept him as an individual and will try to under- 
stand and help him if he will let them; and to help him de- 
velop an attitude of confidence so that he can work out satis- 
factory solutions to his problems. The assumptions under 
which the activity proceeded were closely related to the ob- 
jectives. It was assumed, for example, that one gains a better 
understanding of one’s self when one attempts to understand 
and help others who are troubled. By losing himself and his 
problems in his growing concern and preoccupation with the 
problems of his fellow members, a series of psychological 
adjustments should occur in the member which would give 
him insight into his own problems and which would enable 
him to discuss and cope with them on a rational rather than 
an irrational basis, and in terms of reah'ty rather than 
fantasy and delusion. 

Concern with one’s own problems becomes less important 
as attention is shifted to the problems of others. Further- 
more, one’s attitude toward receiving help from others tends 
to improve as one watches others find satisfactory solutions 
to their problems. With this change in attitude solutions 
should gradually evolve which should restore self-respect. By 
means of the simple mechanical arrangement of permitting 
the individuals to face one another around a table to talk 
about their problems in scheduled sessions, noticeable im- 
provement in social adjustment was fostered. 

Using Group Procedures to Assist Delinquents. Gersten 
(30) describes the beneficial results of group work with msti- 
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tutionalized juvenile delinquents. Excerpts from his account 
may be helpful to the school counselor or teacher. The first 
meeting was used as an introductory or orientation period to 
establish rapport. The leader asked for “cooperation in mak- 
ing suggestions as to the most effective and interesting 
method of conducting the meetings” and encouraged mem- 
bers to take notes during the sessions that were to follow. 
The leader also suggested that during the week members 
write down topics and problems that might occur to them as 
appropriate for discussion during the meetings. An atmos- 
phere of permissive acceptance was established, with the 
leader purposely attempting to reflect the feelings of mem- 
bers. 

Members were seated around a table, the leader among 
them with no special place of distinction and identifying 
himself as a member rather than as sole director of the group. 
Each member was encouraged to be an active participant. 
The leader frequently urged the subjects to talk freely about 
anything that came to mind. 

Books, pamphlets, and clippings were made available. 
These were chosen because they dealt with socially accept- 
able principles without reproving activities which might 
make the boys feel self-conscious in their discussions and at 
the same time offered an opportunity to experience a sense 
of achievement. Therefore, handicrafts were introduced with 
materials such as molds and “molding compound” (plaster 
of Paris). With the introduction of the handicrafts, free, un- 
inhibited conversation and discussion and group interaction 
increased. Several boys, who wished to leave because they 
had nothing to say, were eager to participate in the handi- 
crafts. 


Using Group Procedures to Assist in Academic Difficulties. 
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In many colleges and m some high schools groups of students 
are formed on the basis of Jack of mastery of reading and 
study skills A nondirective type of teaching has been proved 
to be effective by some instructors of these classes Bv way 
of illustration let us cite a report by Sheldon and Landsman 
(71) of an experiment in nondirective group therapy with 
students in academic difficulty 
Students were selected for this group as a result of tests 
and an interview In addition to the usual conventional lec 
ture and didactic methods, the techniques used were (1) 
removing the traditional classroom threats such as the au- 
thoritarian view of the instructor, the fear of criticism and 
the necessity of meetmg arbitrary standards, (2) emphasiz 
mg the reflection and acceptance of feeling and increased 
independence of the individual student (the participation of 
the instructor was primarily to create an atmosphere of ac- 
ceptance, pemussn eness, and warmth), (3) reflecting feel- 
ings of students as expressed in the classroom discussion, (4) 
structuring the course verbally when needed and (5) pro- 
viding materials and equipment, but only when specifically 
requested by a student It was not unusual to find situations 
where the students were painstakingly discussing and work- 
ing out problems surrounding negative attitudes toward in- 
structors feelings of deep inadequacy, resistance to family 
pressure, and social and personal adjustments Individual 
interviews were also given to those group members who 
requested them 


Example of a Classroom Group Maas (54 ) uses an illustra- 
tion of a resistance situation m a classroom when academic 
learning activities were blocked In this situation one student 
began to attack the student chairman rather violently Two 
other members joined m heatedly, and another student was 
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defended by a fifth. The leader (the teacher in this case) 
permitted the feud to continue until the larger group (class) 
was obviously uneasy about the disturbance. The leader 
(teacher) asked for an analysis of what was happening. 

The student who verbally attacked the chairman then re- 
marked that the chairman had not organized the agenda well 
enough. The leader (teacher) wondered whether this was a 
criticism of the chairman, or perhaps of herself for not hav- 
ing maintained control. A member immediately supported 
this point of view. After a silence one member suggested the 
idea that some people always need someone to show them 
how to do things. An analysis of this situation may clarify 
these elements: 

1. Expression through inappropriate feelings— i.e., feelings dis- 
proportionate to the situation, obstructing the group's educa- 
tive procedure. 

2. Acceptance of the leader and refusal to intervene permitted 
eventual signs of dissatisfaction among members of the larger 
group. 

3. The leader's unbiased comments were directed not to indi- 
viduals but to the apparent reactions of the class as a group. 

4. The initiator of the resistance expressed what he thought was 
the reason for his attack. 

5. The leader purposefully and uncritically offered the interpre- 
tation that his anger was displaced— that it really was an 
attack on her. She suggested that the member had no real 
personal grievance against her, but was indirectly expressing 
his feelings toward adults or parental figures in general. 

6. The leader then encouraged others who had similar emotions 
to express them. (In this instance, however, no other member 
indicated similar feelings.) 

7. A member then gave a relatively uncritical interpretation of 
the meaning of the resistance behavior (e.g., “some people 
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always need someone to show them how to do things") This 
idea was reinforced by the Jeader 
S Subsequent discussion clarified for the group the feelings of 
students who are overdependent on authority for structuring 
their group work The spirit of acceptance of one another’s 
remarks in the discussion probably helped the dissatisfied and 
aggressive individuals in this situation to reenter group activ- 
lty with a minimum of discomfort. 

HELPING THE GROUP TO IMPROVE ITS OPERATION 
Pupils Are Usually Considered in Groups in die School. A1 
though there are occasions when a pupil receives individual 
attention in the school (le , individual counseling), usually 
the individual finds himself a member of the group In fore- 
gomg pages we have recognized that being placed in a group 
should not be regarded as a disadvantage Contrariwise, 
being a member of a group can be a real advantage in gaining 
assistance in developing awareness of self Group endeavors 
often help the individual to realize that the conception he 
has of himself differs radically from the conception others 
have of him Our success as a group member requires an 
understanding of others’ views toward us 

Every school counselor and teacher should have some in- 
formation about the studies that have been made m group 
dynamics By combining study with actual experience in 
group dynamics workshops, a guidance worker can learn to 
utilize the group in assisting the individual to make a better 
personal adjustment and to become a better group member 
Ideally, the forces operatmg within a group can best be ob- 
served in a problem centered situation where people are 
working, thinking, and achieving together m terms of some 
common endeavor 
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In most group problem-solving sessions there are certain 
general patterns of processes that can be analyzed and ob- 
served Thelen (78) has grouped these processes in six basic 
categories 

1 Communication is essential There must be a common lan- 
guage, definition of the situation, feeling and motivation, and 
sharing of experience 

2. Every member must feel as though he belongs, and has a 
common concern in agreement as to what is important 
3 Group control must be exercised m cooperative effort 
4. Individuals m the group must rely on their skills and abilities 
to produce changes in the situation and to avoid frustrations 

5 Group members must be able to distribute pleasures 

6 There must be permissive discussion of all issues 

Does the Person Lose His Individual Worth in a Group? 
An issue which has attracted the attention of many scholars 
is the question of group versus individual thinking, i e , does 
group acbon submerge the individual mto blind and abject 
subservience? Bradford and Lippitt (12) contend that atten 
tion to the improvement of group action should mcrease the 
contribution of the individual and his personal value m his 
relations with others This statement is supported by nine 
theses 

1 Studies of individual action under leadership patterns The 
individual becomes thwarted and frustrated under autocratic 
leadership This may also be true of ngid adherence to pro- 
cedural rules 

2 In effective group relations the group becomes sensitive to the 
needs of individual members The group can assist the indi 
vidual to develop his initiative and express his ideas 

3 In effective group relationships the individual shares in estab- 
kshing group goals which affect his own situation 
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4. Expression of individual opinions and frankness of feelings 
are allowed in a permissive situation rather than in an auto- 
cratic, manipulated one In a democratic situation differences 
of opinion are encourage d and expressed so that the group 
can find common factors within those differences 

5 The utilization of the consensus method of decision mahng 
makes the individual important A group that seeks consensus 
before rushing to a vote protects the individual from being 
overridden and rejected by the majority The group seeks deci- 
sion by examining different contributions, weighing them, and 
endeavoring to find solutions that contain the best of all the 
contributions 

6 In effective group relations the individual is encouraged to 
feel independent, is delegated responsibility and authority so 
the group members develop trust in one another 

7 Group relations research indicates a wide range of necessary 
individual contributions At different times a group requires 
many different kinds of contributions 

8 Individual action and responsibility are more likely to result 
from shared decision making than from autocratic decision 
making 

9 Leadership is a skill which is acquired, not inherited By dis- 
covering what happens in group situations and what causes 
different individual behavior, and by contributing to the recent 
growing movement of leadership and membership training, 
social science has aided materially in freeing and developing 
the individual, rather than submerging him in the group 

In a thesis summarized as the “Authoritarianism of Group 
dynamics,” Kerlmger (44) argues that the individual may 
ecome subordinate m the process of unanimous rather than 
lajonty decision The principal points of his arguments are 

Group dynamics has been mainly concerned with the very 
important problems of small groups, interaction and commu- 
mcatron in small groups, and the atmosphere of different lands 
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of groups. This preoccupation with small groups has misled 
group dynamicists about the essential nature of the decision- 
making process. How can it always be possible that what 
happens in a group of three to seven people is desirable in all 
groups? 

2. In the name of alleged cooperation and alleged democracy, 
the group member gives up his basic autonomy of choice and 
thus helps to destroy the democratic process. 

3. Unanimity as an ideal and as an end can and does very effec- 
tively destroy the individual’s autonomous choice. In effect, it 
is a device whose social objective is the glorification of the 
group and the subordination of individual choice and au- 
tonomy. 

4. Individuals will accept what seems to be general consensus for 
a variety of reasons: timidity, fear of appearing deviant, the 
need to conform, and political motives. 

5. It is not possible, except on trivial issues or under special cir- 
cumstances, to arrive at a unanimous decision without pressure 
of one sort or another. The pressure is hidden behind the 
rather mystical cloak of arriving at a consensus; nobody in 
the group knows clearly what this consensus is. 

Some Questions Remain Unanswered. Social science re- 
search has made great progress toward an understanding of 
group behavior. The studies of the effect of autocratic, laissez- 
faire, and democratic climates upon the individual are classic. 
Leaders sensitive to the needs and feelings of individuals as 
well as conscious of the task to be done accomplish more than 
leaders merely concerned with the task. Currently, however, 
we are still uncertain as to just what happens to individual 
morale, attitudes, emotions, self-concept, and patterns of 
action in a supposedly unanimous decision. The oft-quoted 
proverb is appropriate: “A man convinced against his will is 
of the same opinion still.” 

The practice of small group decision to determine lines 
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of action may be good or bad depending upon pressures out- 
side the group Let us cite one example which we shall take 
for illustrative purposes from the field of school administra- 
tion The leader (the school administrator) wishes a certain 
decision to be made He is careful to choose members of a 
small group that he thinks wdl make the decision of his lik- 
in«r If he is wrong in his selection he may do several things 
( 1) He may add members to the group to make it larger and 
thus modify or change completely the decision of the smaller 
group (2) He may add his own prestige either by acting 
indifferently toward pressures negative to his own feelings, 
or by the manner of indicating his desires, (3) He may call 
an individual member to his office and rebuke him for taking 
a "blocking role”, (4) He may call each member into his 
office and determine his attitude before he asks the group to 
make a decision, and if he finds the majority does not think 
as he does he avoids permitting the group to make the 

decision , , , , 

The group process as a democratic process may be abused 

bv autocratic leaders Probably no purely democratic school 
administration exists at the present Fortunately, however, 
studies in group dynamics have helped us to approximate this 

goal 

the measurement of social structure 

The measurement of the social structure of a group is gen- 
erally known as sociometry The technique is based primarily 
upon the response of children to personal questions or de- 
scriptions There are no standard sets of questions, these are 
Uninrmmed largely by purposes and immediate situations 
One tether Sound the following procedure useful 

Pupils you are sitting where I have asked you to sit, but now 
that we all know one another better, I am sure you may pref** 
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to sit somewhere else I would like to know just where you prefer 
to be You ha\e been given a piece of paper Please write your 
own name and under it write the name of the person you would 
like to sit by If you can t sit by this person then wnte the name 
of your second choice Now write your third choice Smce there 
are many pupils and each of you may be choosing in many dif 
ferent iujs, you can see how it is that I can only do my best to 
arrange the seats so everyone gets at least one choice 

Other sociometric questions may be 

1 Whom would you like for your best friend in this room' 5 

2 With what person m this room would you like to attend a 
show? 

3 With what person in this room would you like to play most 
on the playground? 

4 With whom do you like to do your schoohvork? 

5 Who is your favonte playmate away from school? 

6 If you were giving a party, which person would you invite 
first? 

7 Who should lead the classroom when the teacher is away? 

8 What person would you like to take a long trip with you? 

9 What other boys or girls do you want to be in the same home 
room with you next semester? 

10 With what person would you hke to work on this committee? 


Mechanics for Gathering Sociometric Data 1 To assure 
good rapport the question should be presented m an in- 
formal and natural manner and worded so that children 
understand how the results are to be used The question 


re ?? er ’j r * ferred to two excellent sources from which suggestions 
° l n , , ° r arranging and interpreting soaometnc data The 
wnters arc indebted to these sources for many of the ideas contained in this 
* r* . Hden J ennm g s Sociometry m Group Relations Washing 
T r Council on Education 19-18 (2) Clifford P Froehhch 

and John G Darley, Studying Students Guidance Methods of Individual 
Analysis, Chicago Science Research Associates Inc , 1932 
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should be ashed with enthusiasm, yet not with such emphasis 
as to give it undue importance Most teachers use a 3 ' x 5" 
card distributed to each child with directions to write name 
on one side and figures one, two, and three in the choices 
on the other Cards are then collected and arranged in alpha- 
betical order, according to the pupils’ last names Data are 
then transferred to a table such as that seen in Table 2 
First choices are given a weight of 5 second choices a 
weight of 3, and third choices a weight of 1 


Table 2 Weighted Data from a Sociometnc Test 


Chosen 

Chooser 

George 

Mary 

Sue 

Bill Grace 

Robert Frank John 

Ray 

mond 

George A 


5 






1 

0 

Mary B 



5 

3 

1 

5 

3 



StieC 

3 






5 



Bill D 

I 

3 





5 



Grace E 

3 






5 

1 


Robert F 

5 




3 



1 


Frank G 

3 

1 



5 





John H 

5 



1 



3 



Raymond I 





1 


5 




10 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

20 

0 

0 

Second choice 9 

3 

0 

3 

3 

3 





1 

1 

0 

1 

2 





Total 

20 

9 

5 

4 

10 

8 

26 




Drawing a Sociogram For purposes of interpretation it is 
convenient to plot the summarized data m the form of a 
sociogram This is conveniently done as follows 

1 Place the names of the stars (the students receiving highest 
scores) in the center Use as symbols a square for boys and 
a circle for girls 

2 Place the names of those receiving second highest scores near 
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the names in the center yet far enough away so lines can he 
seen clearly. 

3. The isolates (those receiving no scores) and pupils receiving 
low scores are placed on the periphery. 

4. Use lines and arrows to designate choices; e.g., a solid line 
for first choice, a dash line for second choice, and a dotted 
line for third choice. It may be more revealing to use colors 
for the lines designating each of the three level choices. 

A study of Figure 4 illustrates the procedure. The cliques, 
chums, triangles, stars, and isolates noted in this figure are 
discussed in the subsequent paragraphs. 

ELEMENTS OF GROUP STRUCTURE 
Subgroups. The position of an individual within a group, 
whether it be leadership or isolation, is group-determined. 
Within the larger group there are likely to be subgroups 
where members choose one another and are never chosen 
from the outside. Such a group may be weak or strong; the 
knowledge of strength by teacher or counselor is significant. 
A gang, for example, represents a subgroup and is usually so 
tightly organized that change is met with strong resistance. 
Attempts to force larger group goals upon a gang are usually 
futile and merely develop closer cohesion with accompany- 
ing hostility. Progress can be made more efficiently by aban- 
doning both subgroup and large group goals and finding new 
goals suitable to both. 

’'‘‘’"Friends. Friends, whether they be chumships or a small 
group of three or four, may be considered a special form of 
subgroup, the strength or weaknesses of which can be meas- 
ured. When two people choose each other and then make 
identical second and third choices, the degree of friendship 
tends to be strong. When two friends make widely divergent 
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second and third choices the friendship will usually be short 
in duration. The chumship assumes importance in middle 
and late childhood and should, therefore, be considered a 
good structure. Mutual friends are likely to have significant 
resemblance in height, weight, intelligence, motor ability, 
and academic achievement. The chum is of approximately the 
same age, likely to be in the same school and school group, 
from the same neighborhood, and from the same socioeco- 
nomic status. If for some reason the chumship should be 
dissolved it is better to extend the group by adding more 
members rather than to separate by force. 

Stars. Those people in the group chosen by a number of 
others may be described as stars rather than leaders. If the 
stars are leaders they will be able to move others to action, 
otherwise they may prove to be mere entertainers. Generally, 
a star is socially successful and is admired for what he is and 
does rather than for what he refrains from doing. It follows, 
then, that any type of moral or religious education which 
places great emphasis upon docility, nicety, or submission to 
authority may be a handicap to a child’s social acceptance. 
In her study of child personality Wolf (82) found that per- 
sistent children come from homes with a moderate disci- 
plinary program, while those who lack persistence come 
from homes with very rigid or very lax discipline. 

Isolates. Those people not chosen by others in the group 
may be described as isolates. These are the children who 
cause great concern because the isolated child is often un- 
happy, bitter against society, suffering from frustration— a 
potential delinquent and criminal. Although the school should 
introduce corrective measures as comprehensively and dili- 
gently as possible, the school alone cannot assume full re- 
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sponsibility for ultimate adjustment. The conditions of isola- 
tion are nurtured by the social structure of the community, 
the disrupted family, mobility of family, as well as differences 
m race, nationality, religion, or economic status. A low aver- 
age mentality or a physical handicap is also conducive to 
isolation and rejection. 

It is easier to discover an isolate than to ascertain the 
reasons for his isolation. “He thinks he is better than I am,” 
“Sometimes she speaks to me but most of the time she 
doesn’t,” “He is stuck up and thinks he is a big shot'-such 
explanations as these do not provide the real reasons. Are 
children isolates because they are ignored, because they are 
overlooked, or because there is a definite hostility against 
them? 5 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INTERPRETING THE SOCIOGRAM 
The major outlines or characteristic shapes should be ob- 
served first with the general patterns noted. Lines of attrac- 
tion and rejection are significant. Look for chains, that is 
triangles, squares, or pentagons based on mutual choices. If 
the patterns of relation appear to be self-contained, with no 
arrows or lines running between them, it indicates that 
friendships go by cliques. If the chains appear to segregate 
three or four children, there may be little opportunity for 
interchange of ideas or influences When no general patterns 
appear there is likely to be disorder and lack of direction in 
class activity. Clique patterns are indicative of antagonisms, 
disagreements, or general lack of cooperation. It is well to 
look for differences between data and expectancy or to seek 
answers for unexpected situations. For example, why isn't 


3 Causes of isolation may also hare 3 positive ontlooh, eg, onffMkW, 
brilliance, high ideals, creativity. Regardless of this, however, the child 
must be made to feel he belongs 
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the cooperative child popular with the group? Why does a 
child choose for a companion a person whose personality 
differs so dramatically from his own? Considerable informa- 
tion about pupils is necessary if sociograms are to be inter- 
preted correctly. Teachers must know where pupils live, their 
home backgrounds, their socioeconomic circumstances, cul- 
tural statuses, their race and religion, and their physical, 
mental, or emotional handicaps. Occasionally reasons and 
explanations of the motives underlying the choices are im- 
portant but sometimes they defy verification. 

The sociometric analysis schedule suggested by Jennings 
(42) has many advantages for the beginning counselor or 
teacher who wishes to diagnose and interpret a sociogram: 

1. What are the principle differences between the data and 
your expectancies? 

2. What are the personality characteristics of the isolates and 
stars? 

3. What seems to account for certain pupils being the most 
chosen and receiving few, if any, rejections? 

4. How many mutual choices? What seems to account for 
them? 

5. What seems to account for mutual rejections? 

6. Are you doing anything as a counselor or teacher which 
may account for the group patterns? 

7. Are such arrangements as classroom routines, lunchroom 
policy, or play patterns responsible for the general patterning 
of the sociogram? 

8. What cleavages, if any, appear in the sociogram? Examples: 
boy-girl, economic, nationality backgrounds, religion, aca- 
demic ability, being employed after school, prestige of some 
special group, other gToup factors. 

9. Will a change in any group pattern improve the group as a 
whole; e.g., the dissolving of cliques, or mutual choices? 

10. In the light of your analysis of their interrelation— structure, 
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what understandings and skdls do you estimate they have 
already developed efficiently? Which do you estimate they 
need to develop further? 

11 Do the majority of most-chosen children have anything in 
common? What? Examples race, don’t work after school, 
socioeconomic level, fairly well off, live m open community 
and not the housing project, most are Protestants, or Catho- 
lics, or Jewish, most have lived in this community all their 
lives, most participate m after school and in school activities 

12 What do the unchosen and rejected children have in com- 
mon ? Examples nationality, socioeconomic status, housing, 
out-of school work, time in community, degree of participa- 
tion m in school and out of school activities, discipline prob- 
lems 

13 Are there boundary hues of race, religion, residence location, 
or any other factors which may break the community into 
segments and thus indirectly cause segmentation in the 
school? 

14 Does any particular child remain unknown or does he have 
more outside interests and contacts, does he have an unusual 
background, or does he have physical handicaps? 

OTHER SOCIOMETRIC DEVICES 

When used for some purposes, the sociogram may offer 
some disadvantages Cunningham and associates (22), for 
example, have noted that sociograms may “paint a black or 
a white picture of friendship or choice of associates for cer- 
tain activities, and give no clue as to the vast realm of shades 
of gray which we feel must be present between the extremes 
of rejection and acceptance as first choice We found from 
examining our own experience that there are some people we 
like a lot and some we do not like at all, and that there are 
many others who are m a middle group and about whom we 
have distinct variations of feeling 
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It is possible to use certain modifications of social distance 
measuring instruments with good results. The Classroom 
Social Distance Scale was developed by Jennings (39) from 
the original Bogardus (10) instrument used to measure inter- 
group attitudes. This Jennings Scale allows for a reaction, 
on a five-point scale, of each child to every other in the group. 
By assigning numerical values to the five items on the scale, 
it is possible to arrive at two types of social distance scores: 
one, a self-social-distance score, indicating the degree of ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the group by an individual; and two, 
a group-social-distance score, indicating the degree of ac- 
ceptance or rejection of an individual by the group. It is 
convenient to indicate the range of acceptance or rejection 
offered to any one individual in the group. 

A useful sociometric device is the Ohio Acceptance Scale. 
A sample of this scale (with slight modification) is shown in 
Figure 5. The six statements (see Figure 5) seem capable 
of eliciting responses of likes and dislikes. For instance, item 
three in Figure 5 will make it possible to detect a true pic- 
ture of rejection. By having all the names of all the students 
before them, and instructing them to put a number by the 
name of each one of the names, the results are made more 
valid. The total score can be calculated by assigning values 
to each of the items. Item one, for example, may carry a 
value of 15; item two, a value of 10; item three, a value of 5; 
item four, a value of 2; item five, a value of 1; and item six, 
0. The number of times that a number 2 is placed before the 
name may be multiplied by 10 and so on. The total score is 
based on the total weight for the score. This ranking pro- 
vides both a picture of the best accepted students down to 
the least accepted students and much important information 
as well. 



Dire ctions- On this sheet you will find the name of every 
student in the eighth grade. We want you to put a number 
by every name. The number you put down should be the 
number of one of the following paragraphs. 


Social Accept- 
ance Scale 


Fred 

Dorothy 

Gary 

Joe . . 

Dick 


Sally 


Jean 


Joan 


Janice 


Susan 


John 

Ann 


Louis 


Jack 


Merlon© 


David 


Bryan 

June 



Judy 

Donald 



George 

Emma 



Carl 


Roger 



Ben 

Jim 

Nancy 

Gerald 

Tom 

Frank 

Barbara 

Gene 

Jane 

Paul 

Vi vi an 

Clara 

Doug 


Hv very best friends The names I put 
a number one by are my very best friends 
(or I would like them to be) I would like 
to spend a lot of time with them. I would 
tell them secrets and 1 would do a lot of 
things to keep theaj out of trouble. I 
could tell them my troubles and I would 
enjoy going places with them. 


2. My other friends_ I will put a number 
two by the names of people that I like to 
work with and talk to. I would invite them 
to parties and picnics and would want them 
to be my friend. 


I would work on committees and be in plays 
and have these people on the same team that 
I am on. They are all right, but I do not 
consider them my friends. 


4 Don't know them. Maybe I would like 
these people and maybe I wouldn't. I don't 
know them well enough to say. 


5. Don't care for them I say hello when 
I see then, but I do not enjoy being with 
these people X might associate with them 
if I had nothing else to do, but I don't 
care for them very much. 


6. Dislike them X Speak to these people 
only when I must. I don't like to work 
with them and I don't like to talk to them. 


Figure 5 Sample of Social Acceptance Scale 
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PRINCIPLES FOR USING A SOCIOMETRIC TEST 

1. The sociometric test is good for one particular situation 
only; the structure is likely to change according to the ques- 
tion and the situation in which it is asked. The immediate 
possibilities for sociometric grouping, therefore, will vary in 
different settings. A test involving choice for teammates in 
athletic games may show different results than will a test 
regarding choice for seating arrangements. A second test 
should be given after a sufficient time interval to permit 
change in the structure; generally the minimum is seven or 
eight weeks. 

2. The situation must be real to the extent that pupils 
know what the choices are for, why they are asked for their 
choices, and at what time these choices will be put into 
operation. 

3. There must be good rapport between teacher and 
pupils. Such rapport develops from confidence that the 
teacher is sincere, that the data will remain confidential, that 
the teacher will use the data as he indicated. 

4. It is best to take only positive choices. Confidential in- 
terviews may later reveal negative feelings, e.g., are there 
any people with whom you feel uncomfortable? 

5. The implication of one individual judging another 
should be avoided. If any identifiable factor such as race, 
religion, or sex seems to be affecting the choice pattern so as 
to separate individuals, the final arrangement should not 
betray such cleavage. 

6. In carrying choices into action everyone is provided 
with some of his choices. The highest degree of choice ex- 
pressed by the chooser, or the highest degree of reciprocated 
choice expression should be used. For example, an individual 
who is unchosen or chooses others than those who choose him 
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receives his first choice, and the individual whose second 
choice is reciprocated, but not his first, receives his second 
choice The isolate is placed with the person who is least 
hkely to reject him, usually a star 

ROLE PLAYING AS A FORM OF GROUP GUIDANCE 
Originating under the name of sociodrama or psycho- 
drama, role playing is a form of spontaneous dramatization 
in which individuals play a role in a specific social situation 
The wide variations m the technique and theory of role- 
playing is illustrated m its increasing use m mental hospitals, 
workshops m group dynamics, and in the public schools 
Role playing assists the individual to explore his feelings 
about the situations m life which most fundamentally affect 
his attitudes, beliefs, interests, and ideals Personal problems 
arising within the family, the neighborhood, and playground 
can be brought into the classroom where group decision can 
mold individual thought and action When pupils happen to 
make incorrect decisions in the eyes of their peers, counselor, 
or teacher, self respect is not injured because choices were 
made only in play anyway 

Role playing has the particular advantage of permitting 
the individual to express his feelings about problems which 
are causing him anguish He can get his audience (friends 
and classmates) to assist him m the solution of these prob 
Iems Grambs (32) expresses the advantage very well 

In real life, there is no chance to retreat once one has made a 
decision, or said the particular words If what has been said or 
done is inappropriate it is too bad, in such situations most people 
have evolved defense mechanisms which are only rarely adequate 
Role playing is remarkably useful in preparing such persons to 
handle personal problems by allowing them to explore on the 
play level some more appropriate ways of dealing with other 
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individuals There is no grave penalty for failure, in fact, failure 
is expected and accepted The most carefully analyzed 
generalizations can ne\ er provide this facsimile of real life 
Role playing is one way of releasing the person a little so that he 
can explore in an unusually permissive atmosphere some new and 
better patterns of behavior 

Role playing aids the individual in mobilizing his resources 
for behaving spontaneously and discovering his potentialities 
of expresson If the educational objective has been achieved 
there has been an expandmg of scope and a deepening of the 
quality of communication betw een group members for hap- 
pier, more comprehensive and sympathetic, interpersonal 
living 

Jennings (41) suggests that the director needs to be aware 
of the following catena to implement the principles of role- 
playing “(1) The situation must be representative of the 
problems of the group members, (2) The majonty of the 
group members must want to explore the situation, (3) The 
director should be willing to have the problem explored ” 

Unless the audience and the participants are permitted 
full spontaneity of expression during the penod of role play- 
ing, the analysis and cntique of observations may be con- 
trolled to meet the director s approval rather than to repre- 
sent an honest disclosure of personal opmion 

Role Playing in the Problem Story Approach. An excellent 
modification of the role playing method has been used suc- 
cessfully by Shaftel (70) in the problem story approach In 
such an approach the teacher reads aloud to his pupils a 
carefulR structured story of a typical life situation of child- 
hood The story has no ending, but terminates m a dilemma 
The audience is then encouraged to finish the story, as the} 
think it w ould actually end, in a role playing session 
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TECHNIQUES OF DIRECTING ROLE PLAYING 
The following steps are helpful as a guide to the role play- 
ing with a maximum of group participation 

1 Orientation to the situation 

2 Selection of the participants 

3 Prepanng the audience to observe 

4 Dramatization of the situation 

5 Free discussion of group members and the players (analysis) 

6 Summarizing generalization and offering recommendations 

These steps are difficult to categorize in practice because 
they frequently merge or vary in importance depending upon 
the significance of 'content”' to the members Begin with 
simple situations in which members can learn the process of 
discussion and analysis at the same time that they are gaining 
skill in role taking It is important that members experience 
success early in exploring a problem, discover the factors 
causing it, and develop satisfactory (to them) ways of meet- 
mgit 

Orientation to the Situation. A brief discussion of the set- 
ting of the situation, a description of the characters m the 
story, the time at which the situation occurred— all these help 
to arouse emotion and interest A director should use lan- 
guage having equivalent meanings or connotations to the 
group members A "we" feeling should be well established 
by the leader 

Discussion of the characters, how they feel, and a reminder 
that any member will have a chance to reenact the socio 
drama will usually be sufficient Some directors have found 
this discussion best done while the players are out of hear- 
ing The members frequently have solutions which they be- 
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lieve are more appropriate than the ending offered by the 
players. 

A Selection of the Participants. The director may observe 
those members who appear to be most involved during the 
warm-up period. A member’s lead regarding what situations 
he would like to portray should be accepted. Voluntary inter- 
est and readiness to undertake the playing of a role guaran- 
tee a better performance. If the purpose is to give them an 
idea of “how the other person feels/’ individuals who typify 
characters in the situation may be selected for an opposite 
role. 

Although the situation promotes valuable audience dis- 
cussion, an individual who plays a role under coercion will 
rarely receive benefit himself. Neither teacher nor classmates 
should urge an individual to play a role. 

Preparing the Audience to Observe; the Warming-Up Proc- 
ess. Essential to the success of role-playing is the emotional 
involvement of audience and players. Identification with the 
roles is necessary before real participation ensues. Sufficient 
response from the members should be obtained so that they 
realize that each has been faced ( or is faced ) with the same 
problem; thus problems must be carefully selected in speci- 
fic and meaningful terms. The problem should be one which 
members should recognize, one which may have disturbed 
and puzzled them, and one which they feel a need to solve. 

If the problem is presented as a story with real and inter- 
esting detail and in which the members will feel keenly about 
the fate of the characters, then the warming-up period has 
been a success. Some directors have found it successful to 
say, “perhaps some of you will want to act out ways in 
which the problem can be solved.” If members are alerted 
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to the possibility of being asked to play a role (dramatize 
a solution ) in their own way they will become more attentive 
to all details. 

A Dramatization of the Situation. The key to good role- 
playing is spontaneity and uninhibited expression. The 
players enact their interpretation to any length they desire 
whether the time be brief or extended. Mixed feelings about 
the solution and seeing many sides to the question may re- 
quire additional time. Dramatic perfection is insignificant ex- 
cept where it indicates complete identification. A good direc- 
tor must make all players feel that the manner in which one 
portrays a role has no reflection upon him as a person. Realiz- 
ing that his interpretation will be condemned neither by 
director nor audience, he will be free to use uninhibited lan- 
guage and gesture and will be freed completely from efforts 
toward perfected dramatic skill. 

Free Discussion of Group Members and the Players. ( Analy- 
sis). The discussion may focus on how well the performers 
reacted to all situations, or on how well the idea was drama- 
tized. Discussion should permit students to note that they 
have identified some factors contributing to the outcomes 
or have selected a method of behaving that will expand 
their present skills in dealing with such a situation. 

Suggestions are welcomed on how the players may have 
better solved the problem. On the other hand, the group 
should not conclude that there is one right way of behaving 
in a particular situation. The audience should weigh the 
merits of a variety of solutions. Because each situation pre- 
sents a problem, group members should be taught the prob- 
lem-solving process: (1) defining and redefining the problem, 

(2) considering alternative approaches, (3) weighmg the 
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consequences of each possible alternative, (4) choosing new 
alternatives on the basis of wider considerations and analy- 
ses, (5) testing a choice of solution for its validity 

Summarizing Generalizations and Recommendations. Gen- 
eralizations may be made about human relations that the 
situation dramatized is not uncommon, or that personal prob- 
lems occur for other people, too The following generaliza- 
tions, for example, were made by a group of high school 
pupils (41). 

Every individual is superior m some social performance and 
inferior in others 

How effective you are depends on your interest in the situation, 
how you feel about the other people m the situation, what else is 
on your mind at the time, what chances you had to understand 
situations like this one, and lots of other dungs 

What is right m a situation depends upon what outcome the 
participants want the situation to have and its effects upon other 
people concerned 

Indirectly, the discussion should help participants to ac- 
quire attitudes and values which condition their behavior 
The final generalizations made by the group are usually help- 
ful because there is no indication of moralization or preach- 
ing Teacher opmion should not be given unless preceded by 
action and discussion 

With the foregoing discussion of role playing we are now 
ready to present an illustration as it was recorded in an 
actual classroom situation The steps, with an analysis of 
what was occurring, are presented with the record 3 (70) 

3 The authors are indebted for this illustration to Dr Fannie R Shaftel 
who, with George Shaftel has earned out significant experimentation ui 
the use of role-plavmg in the public schools This illustration was taVen 
from Fannie R Shaftel Role Playing in Teaching American Ideals (un 
published Doctor of Education thesis) Stanford, Calif, Stanford University, 
1948, pp 70-83,252. 
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HOUSE RULES 
(Camp Situation) 

by George Shaftel 

Participants Phil, Eddie, foe, Bert, Howard 
Directions for Plul 

You are in charge, this week, of keeping your cabin at Camp 
Conifer cleaned up You’ve warned the other four boys that if 
you find candy wrappings under the cots again, you won’t even 
try to find out who’s to blame they will all lose their privileges 
And now, Saturday morning, you find the floor Uttered with tin 
foil and peanut hulls and candy wrappers “ All right,” you 
announce to the whole group ‘Im reporting that the bunch of 
you lose your privileges 

Directions for Joe 

You’re to blame for the mess But you’re afraid to admit it 
You know how upset the others are at losing privileges it means 
none of them can go into town this afternoon You say nothing 

Directions for Eddie 

Your folks have come to the nearby town, and you've planned 
to go m to see them If you miss them now, you won’t see them 
until fall, because they re leavmg on a trip Angnly, you tell Phil 
his report won t be fair You didn’t make this mess I You shouldn’t 
lose your privileges He’s unfair 1 

Directions for Bert 

This report of Phils will cause you to he sent home, because 
you’re on probation for had behavior It’s hot at home, your house 
is crowded by the family and your oldest sister is running the 
house and you don’t get along with her You’re sick at the thought 
of having to go home You think Phil is picking on you, all summer 
he’s been picking on you 
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Directions for Howard: 

It’s your birthday, and you've received a ten dollar hill from 
home, and you’ve intended to take your cabinmates to a show 
and dinner. Now that’ll be spoiled. And you know who really did 
make the litter on the floor— you know it was Joe! 

HOUSE RULES 
(Short Situation) 

Teacher: How many of you are 
going to camp this summer? Heed Sensitizing 
(Majority of pupils raise their Teacher— introduction. Ex- 
hands.) What kind of a camp? ploring pupil-readiness 

for the situation. 

Pupils respond with: A church 
camp, YMCA, a Scout camp, a 
ranch, etc. 

Teacher: This is a camp situation Relating the story to pupil 
that is very familiar to you. When experience, 
you get to camp in summer, what 
is one of the first things you do? 

(Pupils respond with various 
suggestions.) 

Teacher: When you get there do 
you find RULES posted some- 
where or do you make your own 
rules as you go along? Don’t you 
have some rules about the hours 
you’re going to bed, the hour 
you're going to get up? 

Pupil: At church camp they had 
a lot of rules and the cabin mas- 
ter made sure you did all these 
things. 
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HOUSE RULES (continued) 


Teacher In schools we have 
rules, don t we, and here we have 
a junior student body and in that 
we have rules and in our own 
room we make our own rules as 
we go along (Pupils discuss rules 
at school and camp ) 

Teacher Lets pretend were at 
camp and that this is going to 
happen to you this summer Lets 
see what we can do about it 
(Teacher reads the story with 
excellent dramatic emphasis ) 


Further need sensitizing 
Readiness for sociodrama 

Teacher uses the technique 

for structuring of roles 

1 Reads each part aloud 

2 Gives each one a slip 
containing paragraph 
description of his role 

3 Gives each child time 
to read and prepare 
his role 


Teacher These boys are in the 
bunkhouse with Phil and we may 
happen to be m another bunk 

house nearby and were ready to 

go to town and hear a big tas 
coming from the bunkhouse We 

want to know what the squabble 

is about 

Phu. Well all of you are losing 
your privileges going to town this 
week 


Sociodrama 


Eddie 111 clean mine up 
Bert I cleaned mine up 
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HOUSE RULES ( continued ) 

Howard: Same here. After all, it’s 
my birthday and I got ten dollars 
and I was going to treat you fel- 
lows to a show and then maybe 
to a dinner. 

Eddie: My folks are in town and 
this is the last time I’ll get to see 
them. They are going on a trip 
and I won't be able to see them 
until next fall. 

Bert: I don’t want to go home to 
my sister. 

Phil: It's too bad. I found papers 
all over the floor. You’re just go- 
ing to stay in. 

Eddie: We didn’t make the mess. 

Pirn.: Couldn’t you try to find out 
who made this mess. Well, okay. 

I’ll give you three hours to find 
out who did it. If you don’t find 
him within three hours, nobody 
is going in. Maybe the boy that 
did it might show up a little bit. 

Joe, don’t you want to go into 
town? You haven’t said anything. 

Joe: Gee, I don’t have anything 
special to do. 

Phil: You don't seem very anxious 
to go into town. 

Joe: There's nothing to do. 


All are to be punished be- 
cause one broke the rule. 

Solutions are proposed. 
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HOUSE RULES ( continued ) 


Eddie Well, you’re going to get 
treated to a show 


Pun. If you want to go, you have 
three hours I have my suspicion 

Bert How can we find out? 


Phil Maybe somebody does know 
and they're just afraid to tell 

Howard I think the person who 
really did it should speak up 
Phil The longer he waits the A first generalization 
harder it will be for him 
Joe I admit I dropped two wrap- 
pers 

Eddie Only two! 


Joe Well, yes 

Bert Gee whiz! Now we can’t 

g° 

Eddie Let’s just clean the mess 
up Maybe we can all go 
Phil Well, yes, but it would be 
better if the person who threw 
the whole mess 


Teacher Shouldnt you 

these boys alone and let them 
settle it? (Phil g° es out and 
the boys settle it ) 

Howard Joe if y ou ^ \ 
I should think youd be a goo 
sport and let us go 


Proposal of cooperative ef- 
fort 


Teacher restructures the 
situation 
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HOUSE RULES ( continued ) 

Joe I only dropped two or three 

Bert How come you didn’t pick 
it up? 

Joe X did pick it up 

Bert Gee, I have to see my sister 

Eddie Well, I cant see my folks 
until next fall all Because of you 

Howard Now, were the only 
four in this place, so it wall hav e 
to be one of us 

Joe I picked a bunch up 

Howard Joe, if you really did it, 

>ou might as well give it up now 

Joe I dropped a few, but not all 
of it 

Bert You must have, who else? 

Eddie I picked a big pile up 

Howard Now, you’re the only 
person who eats Clark candy bars 
around here 

Joe. How about the other cabins? 

Bert You know they just as soon 
like us to go to town 

Eddie We were going to town 
and have a swell time 

Joe Why does everybody suspect An expression of guilty 
me? feelings 
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HOUSE RULES ( continued ) 

Eddie: Because you’re the only 
one who eats Clark candy bars. 

Howard: What do you say? 

Joe: Well ... in the next cabin 
Billy eats some. 

Bert: Yes, but he never comes 
here. 


Joe: How about the time they 
were out snipe hunting? 

Howard: He was with us, don't 
you remember? 

Eddie: Maybe Joe didn't: maybe 
somebody else did it. 

Joe: Gee, there's four of us in this. 


Significant portrayal of role. 
(Keen insight revealed.) 


Howard: Well, you should know 
that you should pick yours up. 
Bert: Why didn't you pick up all 
of them? 


Joe: I dropped four at the most. 

Eddie: You said two at first, then 
three and now you say four. 
Pm: Well, your time’s up. Do 
you know who did it? Lets just 
settle the whole thing. Maybe 

after you pick up the papers and 

clean the cabin you can clean the 
other cabins and then go 1 
town. 


Pupil-analysis of inconsis- 
tencies. 
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HOUSE RULES ( continued ) 

Howard: By that time it will be 
five o'clock. I think the person 
who did it now can let the other 
person go into town. 

Joe: Maybe I did drop about 
eight 

Bert: Now it's eight, a while ago 
you said three or four. 

Howard: Might as well tell them 
the whole story. Come on, Joe, 
you might as well tell. 

Eddie: We want to go. After all, 
we only go once in a week. 

Joe: Maybe it was twelve. 

Bert: Why didn’t you pick them 
up? 

Eddie: Why didn't you pick up 
the rest? 

Joe: I forgot I ate them alL 

Phil.: All the rest of you can go. 

Joe, you can stay and clean up all 
the cottages and if there’s time 
enough to go into town, you can 
g°- 

Teacher: Do you think the people Discussion: leading ques- 
solved it for the day? tion. 

Pupils: Yesl 
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HOUSE RULES ( continued ) 

Teacher Everyone got their pnv- Teacher summarizes action 
lieges to go to town and Joe had so far Asks leading ques- 
to stay and clean tip the mess bon 
Will it solve for the next Satur- 
days? 

Pupil Sure, all he has to do is 
pick them up 

Pupil Show them he wont get to 
go into town whoever does it 

Teacher What did you learn 
from a situation like that? 

Peru. TeU the truth Papd generalizations 


Pupil Gee, if they did it, admit it 
Then the camp master might let 
you off easier 

Teacher We know Joe hed, hut 
I think if everyone had done his 
job keeping it clean that there 
wouldn't have been any mess It 
was a case of people not really 
keeping the rule If one person 
violated the rule, it wasn t fair It 
was very lucky it was Joe who 
really did it 

Observer Were you ever put in a 
spot like that? 


Observer introduces tech- 
nique of having children 
analyze situation in terms 
of their own past experi- 


ence 
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HOUSE RULES ( continued ) 


Teacher: I have. It happens every 
noon out on yard duty after they 
eat lunch. I have to pick up all 
the papers. They go and buy 
candies, etc., and drop their 
papers on the ground, but when 
you ask them to pick it up, they 
say I never put it there. How 
can we keep our own playground 
clean? I just don’t know how, I 
believe it’s a police duty. Nobody 
would admit they dropped the 
paper, after it leaves their hand 
it’s not their paper any more. 

Observer: I was very much inter- 
ested in several things that hap- 
pened here. For instance a per- 
son who knew Joe was the one 
who had done it never told. Do 
you think that was the right 
thing? 

Pupils: Sure. 

Observer: Why? 

Pupil: I bet if you did it and 
someone told on you, you would- 
n’t like it. 


Teacher moves in too 
quickly. Should have 
waited for pupil-reaction. 


Observer asks a further 
leading question. The 
observer is gradually 
moving in to replace the 
teacher as leader in an 
effort to bring the session 
to a climax. 


Expression of consequence 
in terms of peer code. 


Pupil: Well, it will only cause 
trouble between those two peo- 
ple. 

Observer: Suppose Joe had not Restructuring, using Rog- 
admitted it and it came time to ers* technique. 
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HOUSE RULES ( continued ) 
catch the bus and here was a per- 
son who was going to be sent 
home and another was going to 
lose his privilege and not be able 
to treat his cabinmates to a show, 
what about it? You still feel that 
that would be the right thing? In 
other words, you’re telling me 
that you feel under no circum- 
stances do you tell on somebody 
you know is guilty 

Pupil Well, if you're in a spot 
like that, you haven’t got proof 
that he’s guilty 

Observer This is a real problem Generalization 
When is it tattling, when is it re- 
porting, or is it always tattling? 

I would like to hear you talk 

about that There are some peo- Exploring the problem 
pie always going to tattle on terms of peer culture 
everybody and 1 know how you 
feel about that 

Pupil In the case of, say a mur- 
der 

Pupil When it’s really serious, if 
you can make him confess 

Pupil Well it’s better not to tell Generalization 
unless you really have the proof 

Observer You think it would be 
better for him if he did confess it 
himself 
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HOUSE RULES ( continued ) 

Pupil: If he didn’t tell and re- Exploration of conse- 
fused to play fair, I would tell, quences. 
but if you didn’t have actual 
proof, I wouldn’t tattle, because 
it might get you into trouble and 
you might get into trouble with 
him. 

Pupil: If he really told it would 
help his conscience. Besides the 
camp leader would make it a lot 
easier on Joe. 

Pupil: Some kids are like Joe. 

They just forget all about it en- 
tirely. Once it leaves their hands 
it’s not theirs any more. 

Pupil: If Joe hadn’t told and it 
was time to get on the bus and 
the one that knew told on Joe, I 
don’t know whether people 
would believe him. They might 
just think that he was just saying 
that so he would get to go into 
town. 

Pupil: Well, I think if you told it 
just then and Joe really knew 
that he did it and had a con- 
science bothering him, I think he 
would kind of break down and 
start telling. 

Pupil: There are some guys who 
feel that if he can’t go, I don't 
want the rest to go. 
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HOUSE RULES ( continued ) 

Pupil* Maybe if Joe didn't tell, 
the leader might make it harder 
for the rest of the kids 


Observer How did you feel Personalization of the ex- 
about it? perience (A technique 

for getting down to the 
feeling level ) 


Pupil It gets you mad 
Pupil You have to do somebody 
else's work 


Pupil Well, I think Joe is very 
selfish Just because he doesn’t 
want to go, I don’t think he 
should be so selfish that the other 
kids had to stay with him 

Pupil If you put him in their 
shoes, I think he would like to go 
to town and he wouldnt stay 
home just because somebody 
does something 


Observer Let’s go way back on 
this This is the first time we have 
done one of these short stones 
Suppose we went back to the first 
week in camp and Joe starts out 
to be a “sloppy Joe” no matter 
what the rest of them tell him, 
what would you do about it? 
That may happen to you 
Pupil You could take special 
privileges from him 


Teacher missed opportun 
ity for role reversal, and 
instead, restructures the 
situation 
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HOUSE RULES (continued) 

Observer You’re suggesting that Rogers’ technique, and 
he should be punished Do you leading question in terms 
think that would help him? of consequences 

Pupil It might and it might not 

Observer How does it work for Teacher explores with pu 
you? Does it make you better if pils their feelmgs about 
you’re punished? punishment 

Pupil It all depends on what Pupil reveals insight— ef 
kmd of punishment you get If fects of punishment de 

you get a spanking, it hurts that pend upon the specifics 

tune, but you forget about it 
(One of the pupils told about his 
being punished by not being able 
to use his bike ) 

Pupil I think the camp counselor Suggestion of solution in 

and Joe should sit down and talk terms of cooperative ef 

and if Joe does it again, to send fort 
Joe home 

Observer Do you think that Teacher guides thinking in 
v ould work? What do you feel terms of cooperative ef 
would help Joe and the camp fort, 
counselor to a solution? Do you 
think the counselor might be able 
to help Joe? 

Pupils Yes 

Pupil Well, I think one thing. Further solutions with ef 
Joe is kind of lazy and some good fort to analyze cause and 
hard work would do him good effect 

Pupil I think he was never told 
to do the right thing 
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HOUSE RULES (continued) 

Observer Do you think that your Conclusion Teacher leads 
camp members can help a boy in direction of further 
kke that? Do you think the rest possible generalizations 
of you could help him if the coun- (might have used speci- 
selor talked it over with Joe and fic problem solving pro- 
still didn't come to any conclu- cedure) 
sion? Are you satisfied? Do you 
think you’re going to help him? 

Pupil Joe knew he did it, but was 
afraid to admit it because he 
wanted to go to town, too 


Pupil He would probably be 
caught in the end 

Pupil I should think Joe could 
talk to the cabin master and he 
could help him out 

Observer Do you like this kind 
of story? 

Pupils Yes 


Pupils are enthusiastic with 
die story and the oppor 
turn ties for acting out 
solutions 


Observers Comments 

1 This class has had three experiences with the longer socio 
drama stones This background enabled them to make effec- 
tive use of the 'short situations" 

2 The teacher used a good technique for role structuring by 
allowing each player a few minutes to plan his role 

3 This session was an excellent example of how teacher and 
Server must know when to intercede and restore and 
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when to let the situation evolve naturally, without interfer- 
ence, and allow a free interchange of feelings and ideas. 

4. The more mature generalizations seem to indicate some carry- 
over from previous sociodrama sessions, as well as a reflection 
of the teachers own point of view and her influence upon the 
social consciousness of her pupils. 

5. The peer code is revealed as an important criterion of be- 
havior. 

6. The observer guided extensively, using problem-solving tech- 
niques to get pupils to consider the consequences of proposed 
solutions and cause and effect relationships. 


SUMMARY 

Adjustments require personality change, and personality 
change is made in line with felt needs. Group processes aid 
in the discovery of felt needs, in their evaluation, and in help- 
ing individuals to gain the insight essential to personality 
change. 

Growth is a process, not an event. An individual’s behavior 
at any given time will be in terms of his perception of himself 
and his needs at that time. The individual’s concept of him- 
self is formed largely out of the perceived action of oth ers 
toward him, it i sthrough the group that he develops an in- 
creasing aw areness of his relations with others. Guided direc - 
tion in group analysis, then, may lead the individuaTto 
better self-understanding, more intelligent self-direction, 
and an increasing awareness of his responsibility to others. 

It is important that this group atmosphere be one of free- 
dom and spontaneity in which grievances and convictions 
may be fully expressed and emotional security be fostered. 
The individual must feel that he belongs to the group. No 
personality growth can be expected as long as he feels he is 
being attacked or rejected. Group opinion can become a very 
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strong check upon individual behavior and can great ly mRu 
ence the kind of growth or personality change which takes 
place 

An indication of progress toward adjustment of an indi 
vidua], as a result of such group experience, is reflected both 
in change of his type of activity and m his wider choice of 
socializing activities 

Many suggestions are given for using the group to assist the 
individual in adjustment Notable among these suggestions 
is sociodrama or role playing, to which considerable space 
was given in this chapter 

SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1 Make a chart for your group (a class, committee, social 
gathering) to indicate whether it can be described as “co 
action , "interaction”, leader dominated " 

2 What is the meaning of role playing”? 

3 A teacher who uses what she calls “group therapy” in a high 
school remedial reading class leaves the room Upon return- 
ing she finds a chair broken and resting atop her desk What 
is the next step to take? 

4 A first grade teacher reserves part of her room for what she 
calls the “play therapy area ” Of the four children playing 
there one morning one of them completely dominated the 
other three What may be wrong? 

5 Can the average elementary school teacher use play therapy 
in any form? Explain 

6 What are the advantages and disadvantages of using the 
“consensus of decision method? 

7 Are there some meetings in winch parliamentary procedure 
is preferable to "buzz sessions ? 

8 One criticism of the group processes” movement is that dis- 
cussion occurs without adequate informational background. 

Is this criticism justified? Why? 
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9. Describe an individual child who is unlikely to profit by 
group stimulation. Describe a child who may be bene- 
fited. 

10. Some teachers are unable to act as a leader in a play-therapy 
situation. Describe such a teacher. 

11. What is the difference between sociodrama and psycho- 
drama? 

12. Group dynamics are present in every school group. Observe 
a group of pupils in a classroom for thirty minutes and list all 
the evidences of group dynamics that you observed. 

13. What is your habitual role in a group situation? List the 
specific ways in which you should change if you are to be- 
come a better member. 

14. How do you change the role of a group member who has the 
reputation of being a blocker? 
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PART III 


Group Guidance in the 
Core Course 




The Significance of the Core 
Course in the School 


INTRODUCTION 

In the traditional departmental organization of secondary 
schools the plan for curriculum building was to define and 
systematize knowledge into rather tight compartments Prob- 
ably copied from the higher institutions of learning, this 
plan resulted in departments of English, mathematics, 
science, history, language, and others 
Within this compartmental organization provisions were 
made for constants, those subjects which were to be taken 
by all pupils, for curriculum variables, those subjects which 
were provided for pupil aptitude and interest in a particular 
curriculum such as, for example, typing, shorthand, and book- 
keeping for a business curriculum, and for electives, those 
subjects from which a pupil could make a free choice Aside 
from these provisions for individual differences little was done 
to adjust the school program to individual needs, interests, 
and abilities of pupils It was the school’s task to “pass on the 
social heritage,” or the “prepared* curriculum Emphasis 
393 
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was placed on scholarship, honor rolls, and marks in these 
compartmental fields. 

Recently, however, many attempts have been made to 
ignore subject matter lines and organize instruction in terms 
of life problems, rather than departmental subjects. An effort 
has been made to provide a type of common training neces- 
sary for all, regardless of sex, social status, or future vocation. 
It has been contended that by providing a large body of 
common facts and experiences, common ideals, attitudes, and 
interests, common ends would be achieved. 

The failure of the traditional school subjects to meet the 
changing needs of youth in a changing civilization is being 
recognized. It is likewise realized that the curriculum should 
be more concerned with life and with intelligent living than 
with bodies of isolated subject matter. Educational em- 
phasis should be on learning, rather than on teaching; on 
pupil growth as reflected in new’ interests and tastes, better 
habits, and modified conduct, rather than on memorization 
of facts. The core course has evolved as one of the many 
attempts on the part of secondary schools to meet these in- 
creasing demands. For several centuries it was unquestioned 
that the heart of the secondary school curriculum was Latin, 
grammar, and literature, and that the core of the elementary 
school program was reading and writing in the vernacular. 
Recently the needs for reorganization of the offerings of the 
secondary school and the making of subject matter more 
meaningful to pupils have been realized. A variety of rela- 
tively new programs and new frameworks of instruction has 
been introduced to make the curriculum more practical, 
functional, and meaningful. 

THE CORE CURRICULUM DEFINED 
Current literature refers to the “core" under such headings 
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as “fusion course,” “integration course, correlation pro- 
gram,” “basic curriculum,” “social living, core curriculum, 
and “core course.” The trend has been to consider these terms 
as synonyms and to agree that they include required experi- 
ences or courses in which all pupils are to participate. One 
widely quoted definition reads as follows: ‘ The core curricu- 
lum provides for maximum developmental the individuals 
capacities. A technique of group activity prowdestihat each 
pupil shall participate in that phase of the problem-solving^ 
situation in which his special aptitudes can be developed, 
not neglecting, of course, the development of aU h.s capac- 
ities in maximum degree. To guide^dshmulate L thej2|r- 

ests "of 'thelndividual'pUpiTinhll "phases^ ofhistot^kanung 

activities soThaFhlTgenefal and special capacip.esaredevel- 
oped is one of the major responsibilities of the core tea|m r. 
(14) Still another - definition provides forth ter 
“The core curriculum deak with the persistent and recumng 

scription states that -the fuIldamen - ta rfor filllSmeFs 

learning expmenres^a ^ coJnmoa> ind.vidual Hrives 

that double-period c0 |f 6 , * jf' ^sin g areas of “life activ- 
across the subject mat er , placing special em- 

ity” instead of . S ?, eC j C d S ^e r e C nc es of interests, needs, and 
phasis on md ‘ VldU d ^ rscorin g such things as common expen- 

“dXa^des, and understandings. 
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Educationally speaking, then, the core is developed out of 
common learnings inherent m the shills and knowledge and 
the desirable attitudes, opinions, and behefs, that are essen- 
tial for everyday living Some characteristics of these essen- 
tial common learnings have been adequately hsted by 
Herrick (19) 

1 The common learnings are found in all or a part of the entire 
curriculum and are not exclusively contained in any one area 
of the curriculum 

2 Most lands of common learnings are found m the present 
situations of life Although current life is emphasized, the 
past may be used to explain and reinforce the present, and 
the future may be used to justify its continued need 

3 Common learnings are discovered when the needs of the 
immediate society are served Other societies can be used for 
comparative reasons, for the needs of the learners society are 
often found m other societies, but the needs of the immediate 
society are served first 

4 Facts are important but they are used only as they assist m 
successful living 

5 Common learnings are so important that everyone should 
experience them as often as necessary, whether it be in the 
form of review, or m the form of repetition in the on going 
situations of life 

6 Common learnings require certain skills including the so 
called fundamentals, but these are used in a functional set- 
ting 

7 Common learnings utilize the problems of personal and 
social development common to all youth 

8 Teacher-pupil planning and problem solving are used exten- 
sively 

9 Common learnings require a larger block of time with one 
teacher 

10 Common learnings have greater flexibility in utilizing educa- 
tional possibilities 
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After renewing these characteristics of a "common learn- 
ings” curriculum it is difficult to distinguish it from the core 
curriculum or, more specifically, the core course For pur- 
poses of clarification we shall male reference to the core 
course" rather than to the synonyms It is through the core 
course that the ideas and concepts of common learnings are 
realized The core course is thus considered an antidote for 
isolated subject matter, it represents a shift from emphaM 
on specialized and compartmentalized subjects to life prob 
lems and pupil activities Pupils m a core cour e often have 

the same feacher, not only for 

times also for two or three years The core teacn 

the center of group guidance ae iv, tie , the 

better opportunity to e ^ 

cational program to t P ^ B concerne d with the con 

maturation levels The eo ^ an(J attempts t0 make 

tinuous experience of a h ^ Well]!e than JS possible 

“^^hl — Sa n nd meaningful m the pupffis 
experience 

From original inqumc .J^ charactenze the 

can conclude tha th one t j iese significant studies is 

corecourse (*« 4 5 , and 6 ) 

presented in Ta , ^ dlfference s in terms of or 

1 gammlicpsynh^n^ and the philosophy of experience earn 

, Si—— — 

the pupil 




Tatilf. 5 Fundamental Processes Core- Course Teachers Are Attempting 
to Improve ( 32 ) 


Percentage of the Teachers 
Who Are Attempting to Improve It 


Reading 

Writing 

Arithmetic 20 

Music ^2 

Drawing 0 

SjS skdls 6 

principal prcxwe* which they were inempnnc 

Table 6 Core Course Theory and Practice 


Status of Practice Expressed 

Theory m Percentage 

3 2 1 °° 
The Core Course Should 


1 Provide 3 shift from “study about’ PJ* 
lems of life to actual part.apat.on m ^ 

2 ?"s« from ‘fired X C» S ” 

to “cooperative planning in which both 

2S2ZZ »“'*-• “ d ™isr 75 

3 

abSyto adjust himself tohasoc, aland 
physical environment and to rp 
his environment course 

4 Provide opportunity *° r d -wl 

teachers to acquire an unproven g g4 

ance point of view dlsc ovenng 

5 Provide opportunity » 
understanding and dealing wiu p e 7g 

• SrsrM -- * „ 

him 



Table 6 Core- Course Theorj and Practice (confirmed) 


Theory 

The Core Course Should 

Status of Practice Expressed 
in Percentage 

3 2 10* 

7 

Provide activities of such a nature as to 
develop desirable habits of health, 
citizenship, character, emotional stability, 
as well as intellectual interests 

96 

4 

0 

0 

8 

Improve ability of pupils to live and 
work together 

89 

8 

3 

0 

9 

Make pupils more sensitive to undemo- 
cratic practices in school and in life 

77 

12 

2 

9 

10 

Enlarge pupils’ tastes for good music, 
books, movies, museums art galleries, 
radio programs 

Contribute to tetter expression of such 
aesthetic impulses as expressing beauty 
in clothes, general appearance, manners, 
and conversation 

67 

16 

9 

8 

11 

65 

23 

6 

6 

12 

Provide for use of such media as mobcm 
pictures, radio, newspapers, magazines, 
field trips, excursions and for the use 
of community resources 

75 

20 

3 

2 

13 

Give training m "protecting life and 
health” 

60 

30 

10 

0 

14 

Cue instruction in “making a home” 

66 

30 

4 

0 

15 

Train for “getting a living” 

29 

29 

19 

23 

16 

Give instruction m “securing an edu 
cation 

39 

22 

19 

20 

17 

Give training in “expression of religious 
impulses” 

20 

30 

30 

20 

18 

Give training "expressing aesthetic im- 
pulses" 

39 

39 

17 

5 

19 

Give training for “engaging in recrea 
bon" 

49 

30 

19 

2 

20 

Male possible “cooperating in social and 
croc action* 

61 

28 

9 

2 

21 

Instruct in conserving and improving 
material conditions” 3 

49 

20 

20 

11 


* Soft ffjiti art tymbobe of tit dtptt of r»Iu* judffd br ttsditn *ad odB 011 

for ««np ' 1 lad e»t« bo t*1u« a=d 3 mdie»t*s p«t t*Jj* 

T»5"« * •ho'ivj b* r»»d u foRo»» 71 ptrerat of the teiehrr* rnrliCt to the problem 
“The corr rovtt* »h<wH prtmd* * »tuft from “rtjdr *bout problem* of hr* to 
"pirt^rtlOT m problem* of tfe “ tad cited tfcit thi* problem U of ouch iwporUace ia 

th«r *cHooJ 23 percent **-d St V* ol »om« importiaw 4 percent **>d it *** of |.t«to 
im crsiatt and t perceat txA it »u of po ta^tr Uaeg . 
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SOME OF THE PROBLEMS FACING CORE COURSE 

workers 

core coarse is not tlie answer to all school problems 
When faculty and community are unprepared for its intro 
auction into a traditional school system it is bound to fad 
Once the confidence of the community is lost by poor teach 
mg and administration it will soon be replaced by a subject 
centered curriculum organizational pattern Obstacles and 
problems facing core course workers may be summarized as 
follows 

I Curriculum specialists consider the principal obstacle as the 
lack of adequately trained teachers The degree to which this 
double (or triple) period course will differ from a conven 
tional single period subject matter course will depend largely 
upon the teacher— his initiative enthusiasm creativeness and 
background Prospective core-course teachers should receive 
training for this special work just as English teachers and his 
tory teachers have received training 

2 Some core course teachers believe their programs are being 
handicapped because of administrative red tape norms stand 
ards and courses of study for which they are still held respon 
sible 

3 Those who have experimented with the core course report 
that they have been handicapped by certain pressures which 
interfere with free experimentation which demand emphasis 
on subject matter unrelated to current life and which prevent 
necessary cooperative planning between teacher and pupil 

4 Lack of proper evaluation procedures may lead to a sacrifice 
of one subject and overemphasis of another 

5 Dictatorial assignment by the administration of teachers to 
core courses 

e Initiating core courses before adequate supplementary mate 
nafs of instruction can be obtained 

7 Attempting to teach all shlls in the core course 
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8. Repeating units of work constructed for one class with no 
attempt at revision to meet individual differences. 

THE CONTENT OF A CORE COURSE 
The content of a core course usually includes English 
and social sciences. However, a science-mathematics core 
course can be found almost as frequently. The fine arts, in- 
dustrial arts, commerce, health, and physical education areas 
are also found occasionally. These areas should be further 
developed. Undoubtedly in this era when science and techno- 
logical information is of paramount significance to our sur- 
vival and progress, greater attention should be granted to 
science-mathematics core courses and more students should 
be directed to them. 

Table 7. Content of Core-Course Programs (32) 


Subjects 


Percentage of Programs 
Including Eath 


English 100 

Social sciences 100 

Science 94 

Art (including the fundamentals) 45 

Music (including the fundamentals) 39 

Mathematics (including the fundamentals) 19 

Health 12 

Industrial arts (including the fundamentals) 12 

Commerce 8 

Physical education 4 

Guidance activities 94 

Fundamental processes* 

Reading 90 

Writing 96 

Speech 12 

Thinking 22 

Typing 6 


T»bl* 7 •Mbtmd u felon En*lub u included in tie 
by ICO p«rc«t of the teacher* contribute** to the preaeol *tudy 


core- course ptofnB* 
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The list of problem areas for a core course is not final and 
all-inclusive In most recent core course units we find such 
vital life problems as 


Getting along with others 
Understanding ) ourself 
Your phjsieil health 
Your mental health 
Preparation for leisure 
Boy and girl relations 
Choosing a career 
Growing up emotionally 
Growing up socially 
Beliefs and superstitions 
Earning a living 
Managing personal affatrs 
The natural resources of my 
state 

Living in an atomic age 


Getting the most for your dollar 
Accidents can be prevented 
Improving study and work habits 
Is school worth while? 

Inner human drives 
Overcoming handicaps 
How to live happily 
Student government 
Human relations 
Implications of scientific ad- 
vancement 
Careers in science 
State and community agencies 
and services, e g , government, 
education, welfare, protection 
recreation 


I, should * -£-J « 

rials, mathematics materials su ^ cartoons, booklets, 

plementary and mental health, com- 

illustrations, data related P > _ r * iv ,f jes 
mon learnings, and group g™ 1 ™ currendy exlsting m core- 
Probably the weake , faJure to take advan- 

course programs is » m g erent m a complete student 

tage of educational c j as9 organization The core 

council based on ht ™ e date seldom achieved its potential 
course in operation ^ whlch p upl l s can develop habits 
m creating opportun ]ay ability to work together, re- 
of citizenship and P 
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sourcefulness, a sense of personal responsibility, group loy- 
a ty, and qualities of leadership that may come from planned 
division of responsibilities. In one study it found that few 
core course teachers used committee organizations for special 
activities as a part of their programs. Only 55 percent of the 
core courses had class officers. Effective democratic living 
seems still to be a remote goal (32). 


Recommendations for core-course teachers 

Because many pupil needs are not inherent and yet require 
development, a core course should be organized on the 
asKs o e t needs. A core-course program should emerge 
a ura y out of the lives and enthusiasms of the teachers and 
nr-f con ^ er ned rather than be organized or adapted from 
ch^ Ce % e SeWhere - An evolvin g organization has a greater 
m °, su * viva l than one “imposed.” It is believed that 
tW a, S<? ecti ° n core-course teachers should be made and 
nif.* rf S ? we *' se lected teachers should be given opportu- 
shon«j Ti! n Serv * ce development in core-course teacher work- 
pnf>p ' f , e COr f curr * cu lum should be one of human expcri* 
with f a/ * Cr 111311 Sub J ects ’ ^th a content less concerned 
emotion! T* tban w * tb ideas, ideals, tastes, attitudes, 

democrat - S3 .. 11 ^’ an d understandings significant to all 
baspd n IC C l lzen ^‘ ^t is desirable that class organization he 
thp d#»wl SUC 3 ^* v i s i° n responsibilities as will result in 

sensp nf „°^ nien ^ individual initiative, resourcefulness, 

nkn fnr P' rsona \ responsibility, ability to cooperate and to 
dud ps flip C maximum benefit to all. Such organization in- 
sentativpQ 31 claSS °® cers a nd student council reprc- 

Thpcp ct, i ' 1° mee ^ re gularly in student council meetings, 
for rpnorf ^ m embers return to their organizations 

P s an discussions, or become members of com* 
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mittces with delegated assignments of a temporary or perma- 
nent nature. 

The core course must recognize not only the interests and 
needs of individual pupils as a basis for helping them to 
build an ever-expanding frame of reference and to enjoy ever- 
widcr experiences, but must also be alert to emerging pat- 
terns of a complex democratic civilization. As soon as the 
core course becomes reduced to outlines, textbooks, or a 
course of study it will become stereotyped in form and may 
even lose its vital force in the lives of students. As neat daily 
plans are completed, or as outlines are committed to paper 
and used again and again, the emphasis inevitably attaches 
itself to subject matter per se. This is anathema to a course 
that should be based on student needs and planned around 
the interests and ambitions of those working with it The 
core course must be kept new, dynamic, creative, and adapt- 
able. It must be continuously rebuilt and enriched in terms 
of individual and group interests and needs. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES 
The fundamental processes for which a core-course pro- 
gram is responsible ill depend upon the nature of a particu- 
lar core course For example, some core-course programs are 
organized* around social studies and language artsmd em- 
phasize reading, orad and wdto ^ir core ' fundame ntals. 

lining, social skdls, and understand g ni ^ d 

Other “re-course jwogmms ^standing of the scientific 
and mathematics and str graphs, charts, 

method, basic principles, res ’ jectjve of the nature 
tables, and mathematics as ■ w jth life problems, which 

ofagivencorecour^houl^ ^ of . com- 

have interest and meaning 
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partmentalized system of subjects. In working with, under- 
standing, and solving such life problems, students utilize 
many subject fields and community resources, as well as their 
own experiences. A science and mathematics core course at 
Valley Junior High may serve as an example. 

Valley Junior had just been built in a newly developed 
subdivision. Many of the students came from homes where 
no lawns had yet been planted. The planting of lawns and 
shrubs seemed to be a life problem of interest to most of the 
class members and a problem around which science and 
mathematics could be used in a number of ways. The mathe- 
matics-science core teacher and class accepted it as a class 
project. Class discussions and student reports helped to clarify 
some problems for student committees, some for individual 
research, some for interviews with florists, and some for class 
projects. Consideration was given to items required to get a 
lawn in shape, best time for planting, care given a new lawn, 
kinds of shrubs and trees suited to the area, and similar prob- 
lems. Relative merits of black dirt, fertilizers, seeds, tools, 
peat moss, with their costs, provided opportunities for science 
and mathematics to be applied to make learning concrete and 
real. Some students included shrubs, trees, and lawns in a 
definite plan of landscaping for their projects. Not all stu- 
dents, of course, accepted the same assignments or completed 
the same projects. Individual interests and needs were recog- 
nized. 

At this same school the new community water supply be- 
came a center of interest unit during the year. As interest in 
water developed, individual students and committees did 
research in, and prepared class reports on, such phases of the 
problem of irrigation, floods, sport areas, conservation, mos- 
quitoes, water power, hydraulics, problems that water, or 
lack of water, create in “our area,” the part water has played 
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in the development of our state Not all students came 
through the unit with the same body of facts about water 
All students did have a broader appreciation of water and 
its significance m American welfare at the end of the unit 
Such units meet core course needs (1) through providing 
opportunities for developing skill in related fundamental 
processes, (2) because of the common learnings goals they 
make possible, and (3) because of the vocational guidance 
implications they have for some of the students It should be 
remembered tint these are the three areas for which the core 
course assumes responsibility 

Family solidarity, inflation, working mothers, delinquency, 
crime, tares, gambling, divorce, uses of atomic power, safe y 
political corruption, monopolies, and social welfare are ] 
a few problems that a social studies language «boon com 
would find challenging as real life situatiom Such life prob 
lems lend themselves to research, committee work an unde, 

standing of ^^/^/epi/^/g/Tprojec^amf activities,' 
note taking, outlining, P Ia "" in f, ass P G ’ ak of English and 

and preparing «!?“**£ J ow for individual differences in 
social studies are seiwed to a En ]lsb and social 

needs, abilities, and s P e of he , pmg students to gam 
studies are thus used as interests loyalties, and 

understandings, appreciations, new interests, y 

stalls , { l, a t a core course unit should 

It may be well to empha , terlstlcs it should deal 
have several of the following preferably all students 

with “life problems in w K = • make pr0Vlsl0ns 

of the group are really -ntereste ^ ^ stu . 

for individual differences satisfactory contribution to 

dent should be able to ma ■ y students should be 

the unit, m the /boundaries for help, all stu- 

able to cut across subject m 
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dents do not complete the unit with the same facts but all 
increase basic understandings, appreciations, and loyalties 
Most students should make progress m the fundamental 
processes of reading, research, working with others, evaluat- 
ing data, discussing and recording information, making re- 
ports individually or m groups, and in self-confidence 
In considering fundamental processes the extent to which 
the English social studies core course should be concerned 
about the questions of spelling, grammar, and diagramming 
of sentences will naturally be raised In answering this ques- 
tion it should be pointed out that the core course finds much 
of its basis m the field psychologies For example, the class 
starts working on the problems of living as a whole and as 
pupils discover a need for spelling, grammar, and other ele- 
ments necessary to the understanding or solution of the prob- 
lem, or necessary for their growth toward the established 
goals, time is given for help If a majonty of the class mem- 
bers seem to need the same land of help class time should be 
taken for it However, there is probably no place m the core 
course for drill on long lists of spelling words given to all 
pupils There is probably no place in the core course for 
repetitive exercises on gerunds, infinitives, participles, or 
sentence structure 

Learning to operate a dentists drill m a cavity of some- 
one’s tooth is a fundamental process to be mastered by pros- 
pective dentists, but can hardly be considered a fundamental 
skill needed by all the children The same problem exists in 
relation to determining common needs and skills for which an 
English social studies core course must be responsible 

It has long been felt in the United States that training in 
basic processes was a responsibility of the elementary schools 
onl), and that those who entered secondary schools would 
need no further help in them We have assumed, for example. 
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that a pupil would learn to read until he finished the sixth 
grade, after that he would read to learn Consequently, the 
secondary school has never had a systematic or satisfactory 
program in reading Evidence, however, is accumulating to 
show that reading as a tool of learning is important at all 
le\ els of education and that continued training m reading is 
necessary, not only to the end of the sixth grade, but t oug 
out all the grades, indeed throughout life Goethe once said 
“Learning to read is a lifetime process I have been at it all 
my life, and I cannot yet say I have reached the goa 
Throughout school life ability to gam meaning from the 
printed page is in continuous need of development and im 

of the failure of students ' t0 b ^ s e occasions for criticism, 
grades While ther “ ” < ; * r U ^ ucatl0 „ to place the respon 
there is a tendency for hig e]eme scho oI, and teachers 
sibility for the failure on blanl e on home conditions 

m tins school, m P aC c ^tTmmate all these com 
The core-course teache „.ffl cie nt materials of mstruc- 

plaints Nevertheless i e ^ thusiasm for helping pupils to 
tion, ideas for activi knowledge of contemporary 

grow, along with a pr plis h mu ch more than has 

problems and issues ' courses 
been accomphshed 1 

SUMMARY 

,, a reaction to the traditional compart 
The core course * » m Its major respons. 

mentahzed secondary , J t o mdnudua! differences m 

bility hes in better adjustment 
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terms of increased emphasis on child development. This 
desired adjustment is being attempted in most cases by 
means of a double-period course, taught by a single teacher, 
and includes guidance activities, additional emphasis on 
fundamental processes, and common learnings. The core 
course follows the unit method of instruction. 

Curriculum specialists responding to questionnaires be- 
lieve that the core course is succeeding with qualified 
teachers, and that the main obstacles confronting core-course 
planners and workers are lack of vision, enthusiasm, resource- 
fulness, and special training. 

Much confusion is reflected in current literature regard- 
ing the core course. Such terms as core curriculum, common 
learnings, core course, basic curriculum, social living, general 
education, and even life adjustment are being used as if they 
were synonymous and applied to the same educational pro- 
gram. Wright (37) expresses the continuing confusion sur- 
rounding core programs in the following words: “Like many 
terms used in education ‘Core Curriculum’ has no precise 
meaning. Writers in the field of curriculum usually describe 
it in terms of its characteristics. Basically, it refers to a course 
in common learnings which is designed to provide learning 
experience needed by all youth. In this sense it borrows from 
the original use of the term when the required or basic 
subjects in a school’s program were referred to as core sub- 
jects.” 

The core course is relatively a new curriculum pattern or 
framework of instruction emerging with definite responsi- 
bilities concerning subject matter, student needs and inter- 
ests, and citizenship requirements. It is a specific term 
referring to a school program and is not synonymous with 
core curriculum or basic courses. The core course offers no 
panacea for all educational problems, but it does proride a 
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structure in which some of the major instructional problems 
can be attached The core course is not the whole curriculum 
It seems to be becoming, however, that part of the curriculum 
which consists of elements fundamental in the basic educa- 
tion for ) outh m a democracy. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 
1 Which of the following terms do you prefer? Why? 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


a Extracurricular 
b Integrated curriculum, 
c Allred activities 


What faeters prevent the integration of group activities with 
the total learning experiences of pupils? 

Does the core course intensify the need for remedial pro- 
eedmes? Or. is it preventive in approach, thereby alleviating 
the need of remedial situations? 

mat Is the meaning of "guidance based curriculum ? 

How can guidance data be a means of integrating gmdance 

“Therelisa^content goal and a guidance goal ” Can this state- 
ment be justified? Why? 

In a “common learnings 
“curriculum areas i VVny 
Some authors use the phrase, core unit approach What do 

you think they mean f mtegratlI , g « a umt » Wlth gmdar)ce 

mat ,s y°«r except of a ‘ self contained core program”? 

ccooe and sequence of common learnings areas” 
fol a filst year high **ool group of pupils 

following items which belong m a core curriculum 
Place an ‘X by items belonging to a subject centered cur 

nculum 


curriculum should there exist 
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a Assisting pupils to gam experience in areas of living that 
provide growth opportunities at their stage of develop- 
ment — 

b The subject matter should be the focal point of the 
school 

c Gives attention to the pupil’s self realization in a social 
setting 

d The individual classroom becomes the operational set- 
ting for the integration of the curriculum 

e Assists the pupil to acquire knowledge of textbook con- 
tent 

f Teaches the pupil to respect authority 

g Teaches the pupil to read, to write, and to listen — 

h Teaches the pupil to think 
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The Core-Course Teacher 


QUALIFICATIONS AND TRAINING OF THE CORE-COURSE 
TEACHER 

Some core-course enthusiasts contend that not more than 
10 percent of our teachers are qualified to teach a core-course 
program. While this is undoubtedly an extreme point of 
view, teaching the core course is much more difficult than 
traditional subject teaching. Certainly teachers with special 
qualities are needed for core-course work. Given a double 
period, many teachers could begin effective work toward 
core-course goals, even though they may not accomplish all 
the things provided under the core-course objectives. They 
can, for example, commence work with life problems instead 
of textbook content; they can attempt to discover and utilize 
individual differences; they can consider at least part of the 
school curriculum in terms of its meaning and purpose in 
the lives of students; they can approach the teaching of read- 
ing from a functional point of view; they can permit students 
to share in the planning and evaluation of school activities; 
and finally, they can initiate such guidance services as group 
guidance, orientation, student and home-room councils, some 
record keeping, and some counseling. 

410 
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In-serv.ee training programs can assist teachers to grow 
year bv )ear as they gain additional experience Even a 
well-trained and experienced teacher can profit from par 
ticipating with her colleagues in a study of curriculum 
improvement The perfect teacher is yet to e oun .never 
theless, the quality of the teacher sets the limits of construe 
t.v e changes in education Teachers in our secondaiy ■schools, 
especiall), have seldom been adequately prepared t0 ““ 
phsh the ever-broadening educational object *P 
the serious national and world respons.b.ht.es placed upo 
schools we have recruited many rnd.v.duals with question^ 
able qualifications to teach . an guide ou 7^^ ^ ^ 

group of children Those «h ^ fallure Nevertheless, 
should not be criticized accept the situation as 

neither parents nor educators should accep 
providing adequate instruction professional 

No person should be P^ d J tel y framed for the pro 

ranks of teachers unless he is q the teacher to influence 

fession It IS within it e P°" c]tjzens hip, determine per- 
attitudes, develop charac the informational back 

sonahty integration c0 " ” va l„es 0 f leaders of the next 

>” ■ 

From the point of vi S who detects and corrects emo 

more important, 1 e psychiatrist who tries to sa v g 

tional disturbances, or ‘“f breakdown? The teacher who 
what is left t generation or the doctor 

shapes the leadership ot tn 
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who cares for an individual’s physical ailments' 3 The teacher 
who helps to create standards of conduct or the lawyer who 
handles an individual's case if he gets into trouble? 

The tremendous influence that education can have on a 
people and in shapmg national pohcies has been well illus- 
trated in the effective and efficient education of prewar 
Germany Hitlenan education produced the land of behavior 
desired by those who designed it The initiative, enthusiasm, 
and training of the teacher will be reflected m the hves of 
those who will administer our governments, manage our 
businesses, maintain our churches, determine justice, and 
shape the peace of the world If his pupils are wiser, happier, 
kinder, more useful, more cooperative because of his influ- 
ence an individual may well be considered a master teacher 
The selection and preparation of teachers is a function of 
teacher-training institutions Although the community should 
be willing to pay for better teachers, it should also insist that 
there be a more thorough procedure of screenmg teacher- 
training applicants Training procedures and instruction are 
also eligible for a thorough revision to include enrichment of 
methods, content, and laboratory experiences We must 
recognize, however, that most teachers know how to teach 
better than they do teach Loaded too heavily with classes, 
often repressed by administrative routine, and burdened 
with too many extra duties, teachers are often unable to 
demonstrate their real qualifications A small minority of 
teachers have the knowledge, however, and are capable of 
performing efficiently but they are afraid of new procedures, 
lack vision, and prefer to be directed m each detail of their 
work. 

CRITERIA OF TRAINING 

What type of professional training should a teacher re- 
ceive to equip lnm to be an effective core-course teacher? 
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First, professional training should be dynamic Traditional 
procedure lias been to habituate the neophyte to traditional 
school methods, materials, and school atmosphere Compart- 
mentalized subjects, the textbook, formalized methods, 
memorization, isolated factual knowledge ave orme 
academic background A point of departure, then, is to 
include in the training program of prospective teachers th 
development of the concepts and impheations of gene ml 

education Second, the prospective teacher rnust gam a ba c 

understanding of children Included m the basic teache 
b , „ ct , n ,.ja be sufficient emphasis upon 
training curriculum should oe "1 j teacher 

living rather *“^3 committees, and 

Analyses made by " a ‘ on ]ltlca l, economic, and 

organizations re ' aUn S ' fce in ,; ]u P ded m the training pro- 
educational trends shou . as fieId t „ps to study local 

gram Audiovisual educa projects, community 

community life, indus ry, du|le< j T b e effective teacher 
museums, and art S alle book conten t into practical 

should be capable of translating 

everyday activities , ust become a leader with 

Third; the prospective „ person interested 

good health, a well baIan “ P of ^ techniques of his pro 
m children and youth, a jj tua j curiosity, recreational 

interests, and a capaci y 

j^HHVtCETtlAtMNONECESSAKV veu _ 

Because contmuous^lHe^ar-even^ 
trained teacher, P a r dmm”wto“ "opportunity 'should be 


iraixieu 

planned by school 
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provided for teachers to return to training institutions for 
help from other teachers and specialists. Laboratory situa- 
tions providing opportunity to study personal problems under 
guidance is ideal for in-service training. A summer workshop 
built upon the problems, needs, and interests of the partici- 
pants is an ideal way of developing a strongly motivated and 
self-directed program of significant learning experiences. 

The increasing interest in both preservice and in-service 
training of teachers has already raised the standards and 
qualifications of teachers. This interest in teacher improve- 
ment must be encouraged if the profession of teaching is to 
maintain its position as one of the greatest of human employ- 
ments. 

CERTIFICATION MAY ENCOURAGE IMPROVED STANDARDS 
By considering only those applications which meet mini- 
mum qualifications for certification, a state can establish a 
degree of uniformity over a comparatively large area. States 
vary in the practice of teacher certification, largely because 
of varying abilities to support education, but despite these 
variations, requirements for certification in many instances 
are gratifyingly high and are constantly being raised. By set- 
ting minimum standards regarding training and personality 
of the applicants, certification of teachers makes it possible 
for a state to determine the type of candidates from which 
its teachers may be selected. Because the state is free from 
the conditions which surround the actual employment of 
teachers it is in a better position to set standards than a 
superintendent or principal would be. 

THE QUALIFICATOXS OF A GOOD CORE TEACHER 
We need teachers who are able to shift from a “mech- 
anistic to a holistic philosophy of teaching— teachers who 
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have understanding of ch,ld growth and development 
teachers ulio see the unity of contemporary culture Let us 
a\oid emp!o)mg teachers who view education as an intel- 
lectual and disciplinary process only, who insist that lectur- 
ing' (a pupils is more important than planning activities that 
'vdl help pupils grow, who are unable to see and understand 
the evpanding needs of pupils, and who do not know how to 
guc pupils opportunity to participate and share in plan- 
mng 

The teaching profession urgently needs men and women 
who are strong in mind and rich m personality, who love 
people and who love life, who have a real sense of humor, 
who have a sympathetic understanding of the motivations, 
special concerns, and maturation processes of growing boys 
and girls Teachers today want to work with principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents, not for them They like to 
feel that both teacher and administrator are working together 
for the common good of the pupil, that botli have an equal 
interest in the improvement of teaching 
Just as cooperative planning, individual participation, and 
democratic processes benefit pupils, so do they benefit 
teachers in a school program Just as pupils have a right to 
be free from disturbing tensions, fears, uncertainties, and 
anxieties so do the teachers have such a right Educational 
leadership that does not create an environment conducive to 
happy and successful In mg and working in a school is failing 
in a major responsibility Education is a cooperative activity 
m which pupils, the school patrons, school administrators, 
and teachers work together to meet the demands of our 
growing democratic civilization 
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A School Districts Code 1 
Teaching, the Noble Profession 

Only the most competent among you should be your teachers 
Let the others provide food, shelter, clothing, recreation, trans- 
portation, and other services 

The school with good teachers needs little else, a school with 
out good teachers can find little else to compensate for them 

Teachers can make the civilization m which people live 

It is within the power of a teacher to build character, develop 
informational backgrounds, develop a sense of responsibility, 
fair play, and teamwork, determine attitudes and ‘emotional 
climate , develop likes, dislikes appreciations, and relative 
values, mold the nature both of leadership and followership of 
the next generation 

The touch of the real teacher, like that of no other person, is 
formative A teacher’s effect on others is a key to his success as 
a teacher If his pupils are more cultured, more human, more 
cooperative because of his influence he may well be considered 
a master teacher 

The hazards surrounding poor teaching are disastrous and dis 
integrating in the lives of boys and girls— future citizens Fears, 
anxieties, discouragement, hopelessness frustration may be 
concomitants or direct results of poor teaching The most ex- 
pensive teacher is the poor teacher 

Any constructive changes in education will have to come 
through the better teacher The quality of the teacher is the 
key to the educational program 

Our teachers should be our finest citizens They should bnng 
to this responsibility the noblest character, the most integrated 
personality, and the best professional and technical training 

c School Districts Guidance Program Granite School District. 

Salt Lake Citv, Utah. b 
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possible. Tile important job of teaching is ill adapted to 
mediocre folk. 


Characteristics of Good Teach- 
ing and the Good Teacher 
Is fair, firm, friendly, under- 
standing. 

Has High regard for his profes- 
sion. 

Is free from distracting man- 
nerisms. 

Is enthusiastic about his sub- 
ject. 

Loves people and loves life. 

Is cooperative, prompt, depen 

able. _ . 

Can motivate pupil achieve- 


ment. . , , 

Makes school work meaningful 
and interesting. 

Likes to teach. 

Is well groomed. 

Tries to send ail the pupils 
home happy every night. 

Is well aware of the importance 

of the three A’s in personality 


integration. , » 

tionf Achievement, and A 


These are Affec- 


Characteristics of Poor Teach- 
ing and the Poor Teacher 

Is moody. 

Is unpredictable. 

Is “easy,” “wishy-washy” lacks 
control. 

Is lazy, expects more of others 
than he is willing to give 
himself. 

Has favorites, pets, or scape- 
goats. 

Is untidy in personal appear- 


aDCe - , ,- 
Dislikes people and dislikes 

teaching. 

Motivates through fear. 

Gets “mad” often. 

'Demands” respect. 

Does not explain things well. 
Never admits being wrong. 

[ S domineering and bossy, 
rate too much. 

Embarrasses and belittles pu- 

pds. 

\cts superior to pupils. 


ceptance. in school, 

lams” respect, 
as good sense of humor. 

)ne you can talk to. 

THE CORE-COURSE PACKER A J° ^ te3C hers be 

Our earlier recommendation 
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given group guidance responsibilities and assignments in 
counseling is made despite tbe view of many guidance spe- 
cialists that a teacher should do no counseling Those who 
object to a teacher’s domg counseling are still thinking of 
traditional, subject centered teachers teachers who teach 
by lecturing, exhorting, moralizing, threatening, forbidding 
It is readily agreed that such an approach is not counseling 

Core course teaching, however, represents a complete 
change from this teacher-centered approach to a nondirec- 
tive pupil activity, and pupil-centered approach In both 
core course teaching and counseling the child is definitely 
the center of the stage It is he who must gam his own 
insight, adjust to new human relationships, set his own goals, 
and work toward his own objectives The most a teacher 
or counselor can do is to provide an environment m which 
vital problems can anse, and then guide, motivate, or encour- 
age the process of growth Talking, dictating, scaring, exhort- 
ing, evaluating have done little over the )ears to modify 
conduct, change attitudes, improve standards, or help chil- 
dren to gain insight. 

Self improvement is a personal matter Both informational 
and emotional leammg must he achieved by the individual 
himself He grows as he participates, assumes responsibility , 
accepts and acts upon his own plan of procedure, whether 
it be vocational, informational, or emotional He will be a 
result of what he himself does, thinks, and feels, and not of 
what someone tells him 

Objectives of Core-Course Teaching and Counseling. Ob- 
jectives of both core course teaching and counseling, then, 
are comparable Both attempt to aid the student in analyzing 
his needs or problems in evaluating them, in making plans 
for his next steps Both realize that this is v cry personal, that 
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the student has a strong dm. to become 

emotionally mature, and vocationally competent and that 

the individual is basically responsible and 

realize that attitudes, fecI, "8 s - “^JXal's life as are 
tastes are at least as importan constructive 

informational learnings Both e ieve ^ Jt ]S their 

forces in an individual can be ru > these £ orces 

responsibility to create an environment in which 

can be developed , t he area s 0 f adjust 

Counseling in the past was similar mt^ ^ ^ f 

ment to services rendered y P ’ ^ d, agn osed, and 

physical health The physici f or the patient to follow 

prescribed a treatment or progra f P centered or 

Such an approach was d " counse lee had very little 
"counselor centered The patient ore » hlinself m the 

to say about what ^PPf/ d t0 ^2ed the service reeom- 
“doctor's hands” and se d . n h im what to do and what not 

mended The doctor would ^ wouId accept the 

to do Too often, however, t0 ac t upon it Most 

analysis intellectually from this advice giving, 

contemporary counse: ' g j oct or centered approach 

responsibility-assuming, docto 

Counseling Technique ^ ““^ehng 
of diagnosing an ^ P r “ weU a s with what he e mo uves of 
the way a “^nons that we BaAt*™ ^ ^ 

is Within the tea $ counselor is a go j ge expre ss 

most behavior nd T und erstandmg he,etS ^ e ]ats the counselee 
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In some counseling situations, of course, the information 
role is dominant. Many times it is specific information the 
pupil seeks. In most counseling situations, however, the 
feeling ’ role is dominant and the nondirective, understand- 
ing response is most desirable. If the counselor can respond 
with understanding and can reflect the meaning of the 
client s statement and feelings he is opening a way for effec- 
tive counseling. The competent counselor assists his client to 
see his problem, evaluate it, and make plans to solve it. 

There are approximately five responses that a counselor may 
make in a counseling situation. The superiority of one 
response over another is determined largely by the nature of 
the problem itself. We have been stressing emotional prob- 
lems thus far, and most problems do have definite emotional 
content. In such problems the understanding approach seems 
to elicit superior results. With this approach the counselor 
indicates that he understands and accepts the counselee and 
his problem. The counselor can then continue to probe, to 
seek information, to evaluate, and to plan for the next steps. 
The counselee asks questions, makes comments, and seeks 
alternatives aimed at clarifying the problem for himself. 

Another approach the counselor may make in a personal 
interview is known as "probing.” In probing the counselor 
asks questions aimed at clarifying the problem for the 
counselee. Such a comment as "If you give me more informa- 
tion, perhaps I can help solve your problem,” is often used 
in tliis technique. 

In the interpretative response the counselor explains, in- 
structs, intcllectualizcs, presents alternatives. “It seems to me 
your problem is such and such.” The “supportive” response 
includes such statements as, "Yes, sir, you made the right 
decision in coming here,” and "Yes, I’d be glad to help.” In an 

evaluative response the counselor adopts the role of judge; 
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lie is sure lie knows the answer and is free to present it He 
may say, “I think this is the best thing or >ou o o, 
“Tliat isn’t the right way to proceed,’ or You are mistah 
that respect ” (15) No doubt, all five of ^^ ^on ates 
a place in the total counseling The OTsdom 

when only one approach is used . . j,is 

,. a *,,, S • 

perception in selecting tne must 

specific problem f , he “understanding” ap 
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gone plastic surgery which , * ot her technique but 
appearance Had the counse approach he probably 
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xvould have diverted, confuse , of the in terview it 

sis of her problem At fh , f se 0 fl,er emotional disturb 

seemed obvious that the rea As she was permitted to 

ance xvas her changed app mtemevl , however she dis- 
analyze her feelings during ti disturbances bothering 

posed of the excuses and superb The f that 
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As defined by Rogers (16), . . effective counseling con- 
sists of definitely structured, permissive relationship which 
allows the client to gain an understanding of himself to a 
degree which enables him to take positive steps in the light 
of his new orientation.” This hypothesis has a natural corol- 
lary— that all the techniques used should aim toward 
developing this free and permissive relationship, this under- 
standing of self in the counseling and other relationships, 
and this tendency toward positive, self-initiated action. 

Counseling service is a highly professional responsibility. 
A good counselor must be able to use sound techniques 
to enable the counselee (1) to feel at home and relaxed and 


accepted by the counselor; (2) to identify his real problem; 
(3) to analyze and clarify his problem; and (4) to plan for 
dealing effectively with his problem. 

Individuals who are assigned to such professional service 
must be superior, well-adjusted people who possess adequate 
training in the techniques of dealing with human behavior. 
The counselor must have a stabilizing effect upon pupils, 
teachers, parents, and others with whom he works. He must 
be even-tempered, fair, alert, sympathetic, considerate; he 
must be able to identify himself with others. Besides being 
approachable, he must be able to elicit and retain the con- 
fidence of students. A counselor must be sensitive to symp- 
toms of need for counseling and accept an individual as he is; 
counseling then proceeds without emotion, chastisement, or 
moralizing. 


A counselor must understand classroom situations to assist 
teachers and pupils with classroom and learning problems, 
le must be acquainted with techniques of evaluating indi- 
vidual behavior, achievement, personality, and mentality. 
Because failure to select achievable goals results in con- 
fusion, anxiety, and frustration, he must enable a pupil to 
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choose realistic goals in line with the pupils interests and 
capacities 

The counselor must be aware of the frequent differences of 
opinion among administrators, teachers and pupils so at 
he can assist these people to work in a congenial relationship 
Elements of situations which provoke the administrator and 
the teacher are usually symptomatic of the pupils personal 
frustrations and perplesit.es Satisfactory solution of the 
pupil s real problems would, of course remove the sy™P t °” s 
It ,s wall, these real problems, rather than the symptom th at 
the counselor must be concerned Figure 6 FF-dby 
Towler (7) emphasizes these overlapping probl m fields 

It ,s cus omary for the administrator and the teacher to 
rea t vithm then respective problem fields sin terms of w,^ iat 
the pupil is doing rather than m do “hen 
Apparently, they are more cone ^ engages in 

Tommy misbehaves than they are a co J nseIor m ust be 
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>ng. granting freedom in counseling activities, and delegating 
authority commensurate with counseling responsibilities are 
a necessary steps to effective counseling service. 

SIMILARITY of high shool core teacher and 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 
The elementary teacher usually has the same group of 
pupils for a full day throughout the school year. He has a 
greater opportunity than even a core-course teacher to get 
well acquainted with his pupils individually; to gear a pro- 
gram of all-around growth and development to individual 
needs and maturation ; and to deal promptly with individual 
problems indicating maladjustments. If it is important that a 
teacher know a pupil before he can teach him effectively, 
then the fewer pupils a given teacher has (other things being 
equal) the better the job be can do. If there is a genuine 
advantage in a core-course teacher's having the same group 
for a double period, then there is a greater advantage in an 
elementary teacher’s single group program. The one rather 
serious disadvantage of such an arrangement arises in the 
event of a teacher-pupil personality clash. However, training 
received by elementary teachers and core-course teachers 
should minimize this possibility. 

Accordingly, core-course teachers and elementary teachers 
have responsibilities for both group guidance and individual 
counseling services. If additional help is needed they should 
seek such aid from more specialized personnel— the pedia- 
trician, trained counselor, social worker, or even a psychi- 
atrist. 

GUIDANCE AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 
Guidance may be defined as a mental hygiene approach 
to individual differences in children. Guidance emphasizes 
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the individuabzed and humanized aspects of education 
Guidance services include those efforts aimed at a more care- 
ful study of the individual, his interests, his abilities, his spe- 
cial concerns, his total personality and the creating of an 
environment that will enable him to reahze his potentialities 
Any real effort on the part of a teacher to work with each 
pupil as he is, rather than where he is supposed to be, is a 
guidance service 

The moments an elementary teacher spends chatting with 
a timid child, talking model airplanes with a slow pupil, or 
trying to discover reasons for a pupil’s fear or poor attitude 
toward school are “guidance” moments The understanding 
teacher is in as good a position as a specialist to help a pupil 
build status, gam importance, and attain a feeling of com 
petency The central purpose of guidance at the elementary 
school level is to assist m the adjustment of pupils to school 
and home environments Although not always called guid- 
ance, this objective has long been a concern of elementary 
schools Guidance and effective education are almost synony- 
mous at the elementary school level 

Because the elementary teacher has his group throughout 
the day under all kinds of conditions, we believe that if he 
Is m a position to develop and apply educational, diagnostic, 
and therapeutic procedures to pupil adjustment problems, 
he must have an extensive academic background in mental 
hygiene, educational psychology, and principles of guidance 

Guidance aims at helping pupils to direct themselves to 
discover rules for their own conduct Guidance should m- 
clude all pupils and all life adjustment areas Anyone, in 
school or out, who aids a pupil to make better personal 
adjustment to his school program, to his home conditions, or 
to other people, renders a guidance service A congenial, 
friendly, understanding, helpful relationship between a pupil 
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and Ins teacher or counselor pros ides the basis for effective 
guidance at any grade level Such a relationship is urgently 
needed in our schools Elementary teachers, by and large, 
seem better prepared in this area, and seem to sense its 
importance more than do teachers in secondary schools or 

^In^addition'to^ group S guidance services rendered by the 
clementan tcacl.efm a rather natural group setting, oppor- 
tunities should be provided sometime during the day or week 
tunnies , k (h lhe teac her on a permissive 

difficulties, speech difficulties, 

SrSX : -- 

tlon , , teacher tends to grant first place to warm 

The elemen ‘ jy relationships with children, too often the 
and friendly u tends to place first the subject he is 

high school e Guldance goals are thus served along 

emplojed to teachjmdan^ ^ but m ^ ^ 

with teachmg rea i ne ed of specialists to supple- 

sxr-— 

CUIUANCE IN TON SECONDARE SCHOOL 
_ „Aarv schools guidance services have assumed 

* n T finite and differentiated responsibilities which have 
rather definit ^ counse lors and ol h cr trajnpd 

sonne^These guidance services are grouped into five cutc- 

g Tpun.l Inventory Services-means and techmrpies of 
rtaimng abilities, interests, ap itudes, and aspiration! <? 
ascertaining and techniques may include pr „^ cs „- 

Sevement testing, tesUng of mental ability accumulate 
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decisions for the counselee; giving advice; preaching, exhort- 
ing, moralizing, shaming, or belittling. 

4. Placement-helping the pupil to take the next step in 
a school program or in a job. Except for transfers, the ele- 
mentary school has little responsibility for this part of the 
guidance program. A transfer, for example, may carry less 
dread and uncertainty if care is taken to prepare him for the 
new environment and to orient him to the new school after 
he registers. 

5. Follow-Up— until satisfactory adjustment in the new 
j'ob, school, or location has been achieved. 

SUMMARY 

As a summary of this chapter let us refer to the recom- 
mendations for standards of competency of a counselor. 
These competencies are (4): 

1* ^ ns *ght and understanding about one’s self which vail enable 
the prospective guidance personnel to resolve their own prob- 
lems successfully. 

2. An understanding of the dynamics of interpersonal relations 
and the ability to communicate with individuals and groups 
in the school and out of the school. 

3. An understanding of the process of child growth and develop- 
ment and of the dynamics of individual behavior so that 

ose responsible for. doing guidance and counseling can 
un erstand problems resulting from the growth and develop- 
ment^ process as such, but also the problems resulting from 
emotional, social, physical, or intellectual maladjustments. 

. An understanding of all the facilities which exist in the school, 
community, county, and state upon which the counselor may 
call for services more specialized than he is able to render 
and the ability to develop plans with these agencies for their 
utilization. 

5. Skill in involving the staff in the guidance program so that 
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they may (1) gam insight and understanding of the concept 
and function of guidance in the total educational program, 
(2) understand their roles and the role of other functionaries 
m the program, ( 3 ) understand the specialized services avail 
able within the school and without the school, and (4) be 
cognizant of the methods whereby these services may be 
obtained 

6 An understanding and the ability to use and tram the teach 
mg staff to use various guidance tools and techniques to 
discriminate those most appropriate to the situation, to inter 
pret the findings in relationship to the total situation, to recog- 
nize operational limitations, and obtain help from more 
specialized personnel m giving and interpreting other tech- 
niques necessary to gam further insight into the situation and 
in analyzing a course of procedure 

7 An understanding of the data required for effective vocational, 
educational, and personal guidance 

8 Skill m interpreting the guidance program to the community 

9 An understanding of the need for extending the guidance 
program by participating m community efforts in behalf of 
youth 

SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1 One chief criticism of the core curriculum is that qualified 
teachers cannot be found to teach in it Why is this problem 
more difficult for the secondary than for the elementary 
school? 

2 From the following list of abilities required for effective 
counseling which should be delegated to a special counse/or 
and which to the “core teacher ? Give your reasons for selec- 
tion 

a Ability to work well with people 
b Skill m giving and interpreting tests 
c Ability to interview 
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1 Establish good rapport 

2 Clarify pupils thinking 

3 Assist pupil to gam insight into his problem 

4 Assist pupil to interpret test data 

d Ability to view any situation without becoming too m 
volved emotionally 

e Ability to gather data and record it in good form 

3 List the possible reasons why some special school counselors 
fail to get along well with teachers 

4 List some possible causes why the core teacher fails as a 
counselor What can be done to avoid this failure'* 

5 Check those items below in which the core teacher should 
have special training 

a Group standardized tests 

b Case study techniques 

c Case conference techniques 

d Nondirective interviewing 

e Advising students 

f Test construction 

g Test interpretation 

h Psychodrama and/or sociodrama 

i Remedial reading techniques 

] Revised Stanford Bmet 

k. Wechsler Bellevue 

1 Projective techniques 

m Speech-correction techniques 

n Study skills 

o Parent conferences 

p Faculty conferences 

q Know ledge of occupational information 

r Research techniques 

s Group guidance 

t Action research 

Give specific reasons for omitbng some of these items 
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6 Which is more important for the training of a core course 
teacher? 

a Techniques listed in problem No 5 above 
b A thorough foundation m educational methods 
c. A thorough foundation in subject matter content, eg, 
knowledge of science and mathematics 

7 Make a list of areas of training for a good core course teacher 
S Should a core-course teacher hold a counselor’s certificate? 

If so, why? 

9 Is an efficient counselor primarily a teacher or a counselor? 
Justify jour position 

10 Are school administrators generally in favor of or opposed to 
the core course? Why? 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR GUIDANCE OF AT T. PUPILS 
The major purpose for setting up guidance services in any 
school is to enable pupils to make better personal adjust- 
ments. Such adjustments may be in the school, in the home 
and family relations, in social activities, in plans for voca- 
tional future, in community activities, and within one’s 
self. 

Adjustment in some cases can be made by manipulating 
the environment, such as by changing teachers, or programs, 
or schedules at school; changing home conditions; providing 
work experiences; getting a part-time job; or providing voca- 
tional information. In other cases, when environmental con- 
ditions which contribute to the maladjustment or emotional 
disturbance cannot be regulated, improved, or eliminated, 
to relieve the conflicts and anxieties, then the individual’s 
attitude toward the conditions in which he must continue to 
live needs to be changed. These are the two areas in which 
guidance workers operate in an effort to assist pupils to make 
better personal adjustments to their total environments and 
within themselves. Anyone, in school or out, who contributes 
to this adjustment is rendering a guidance service. Core- 

442 
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for roll call and confusion. Because of demand for extended 
time for home-room activities the home-room system has 
waned, and, as a result, the entire group guidance concept 
has been ill-considered. The real difficulty, perhaps, has been 
that (under the home-room system) everybody is respon- 
sible for guidance in a general way. Individual staff members 
have not been assigned specific guidance functions with 
allotted time for performing them. 

Many pupil problems are personal and require individual 
interviews with a counselor trained in counseling techniques. 
In a discussion of group guidance the importance of such 
individualized guidance should not be minimized. Individual 
interviews should be available, on a purely permissive basis, 
to all pupils with personal problems. Furthermore, assist- 
ance should be available from specialists trained in counsel- 
ing techniques and guidance services. The average teacher 
is not prepared for such individualized counseling, particu- 
larly with emotionally disturbed cases. 

There are phases of guidance, however, which should deal 
with "shared experiences,” growing up emotionally, motiva- 
tions, relative values, problems of morale inherent in group 
activities, personality development, orientation programs, 
home-room and student councils, and vocational information 
programs. Such phases of guidance can receive adequate 
treatment under a group guidance program. Organizations 
for such group guidance include the core course, home 
rooms, student councils, assemblies, school clubs, career 
days, school elections, social functions, exploratory courses, 
and parts of regular classes dealing with human relations, 
social adjustments, or personality integration. 

Problems of a personal nature can frequently be tolerated 
better when it is realized that they are rather common prob- 
lems, and that other individuals are also struggling with 
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them Group situations which encourage free discussion of 
personal fears, anxieties, ambitions, conflicts between natural 
impulses and social standards contribute to group guidance 
goals By discussing his own curiosities, fears, and emotions 
with his peers in a group situation a student may often be 
helped to grow in self-confidence and security and to gam 
greater perspective 

If group guidance can provide an environment in which 
young people can discuss and evaluate problems peculiar to 
themselves, the ideas of youth (which are good, in general) 
can be used to advantage Too frequently the contributions 
of youth are ignored or belittled by aU wise adults who 
assume responsibility for telling youth what they ought to 
do It is difficult for one to impose his convichons up 
another, and when such attempts are made by adultsm the^ 
relationships with young people the efforts 

mistrust, and even deception Whde adolescents a e sum tot 

most adults do not see then problems cle riy and unto 

standingly, they do have c0 “ ®“ e ec ”„ opportunities are 

tively If a core course is taug nrl pviluate with their 

h-rsssasssii— * 

ances are not unique , in the core course is 

One value inherent in group gui ^ t )j e group, may 

that problems of a thud P ar ^’ ° D f effects Was he popu 
be discussed and evaluate h p „ 0 r was he disliked and 
lar, well liked, successful, P Dersom ility or m his 

disgruntled? What factors failure m his personal 

behavior contributed to is sa ^ common t0 most people? 
relationships? Are they jus ability to get along 

What could he have done to improve 
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with others and to be happier with himself? In group guid- 
ance, opportunities are provided for the right combination of 
permissive sympathy and firm criticism that are seldom avail- 
able in individual interviews. 

Friendly, informal group discussions of such problems as 
“Our Pleasant Emotions,” “Emotional Conflicts,” “Overcom- 
ing Personal Handicaps,” “Behavior Problems,” “Boy and 
Girl Relations,” “How Habits Rule Us,” “Establishing Worth- 
while Goals,” "Getting Along with Others,” “Facing Reality ” 
“Dealing with Fears and Superstitions” can contribute mate- 
rially to helping pupils to understand themselves and their 
problems. It is believed that the core course provides a 
natural setting for dealing with such life problems. 

DESIRABLE ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES OF THE 
CORE COURSE 

The double period given to the core course in most schools 
where it is in operation makes it possible for the teacher to 
become much better acquainted with each pupil than is 
possible in a single period. This opportunity for a teacher 
to get well acquainted with his pupils is probably the best 
argument for a long rather than a short period for the core 
course. When a teacher has a group of pupils for a longer 
period of time he finds it easier to complete many of the 
essential routine tasks of guidance such as making complete 
records, visiting homes, and counseling. Because in the core 
course the teacher is expected to be sufficiently trained to 
assume the duties otherwise required of guidance workers, 
he should hold a counselor certificate. 

In a few ideal situations in the nation the core-course 
teacher is given specific time allotments for conferences, 
counseling, home visits, keeping records up to date and other 
guidance services. The teaching load is reduced sufficiently 
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to make guidance functions possible Such a schedule gives 
tlie core-course teacher a maximum load of approximately 
seventy pupils Since the core course teacher has the same 
individuals for at least a year it can be readily seen that con- 
ditions are conducive to rendering successful guidance serv- 
ice Such a goal, of course, is far from being accomplished 
in the majority of the nation's schools In many of these 
schools core course teachers, in a seven period daily sched- 
ule, have three double periods of core course work and a 
single period for conferences, counseling, and relaxation 

TYPICAL GUIDANCE SERVICES “NDEREO BY THE 
CORE COURSE TEACHER 

The core-course teacher can be a principal fnnctionaiy m 
the school's guidance program by making and p g 
supplementary, or individual inventory record 
record cards Yre used for seeing ! 

retaining and using mf °™fj ld “ e of tw0 kinds One kind 
believed that such ^cords should be o mfonnatlon 

is the permanent -cord card, a^pto ^ ^ ^ sup 

of a permanent nature T by day importance 

plementary, or mdividua yp , 0 f ^ pupil’s work, 

and use Such a folder contains s ; bebav ior recorded 

objective descriptions of son* ^ ^ecdotal records', 
without interpretation ^ useful in succeeding mter- 

mterview summaries tn y thmes as excursions, 

views, group activity repor ^ correspondence about 

field trips, and c0 ““ d n ^ t , P profile sheets showing a 
the pupil standard! ^ sectI0na] vie w 

battery of test data , the corecourse teacher 

In addition to ^Xils a nd parents, makes home 

holds interviews wi h both p P dire ction of the 

visits, gives psychological 
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counselor, screens cases for additional help, and refers such 
cases to the counselor or to the school disciplinarian as the 
need is indicated for further counseling or correction 

ILLUSTRATION OF A SEQUENTIAL GROUP GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 1 

In accordance with the general concept of helping the 
individual better to understand himself physically, emotion- 
ally, intellectually, and socially, the Granite School District 
mcludes in its school program some variations m each grade 
from the fourth to the twelfth inclusive which meet group 
guidance goals and which elicit wholehearted response from 
teachers and pupils alike As yet, this system does not have a 
uniform group guidance program m all grades beyond the 
fourth Many teachers, however (especially core course 
teachers in the junior high schools), are including more and 
more group guidance and life adjustment problems in their 
programs Each year more teachers express a greater interest 
in expanding their guidance services and are receiving help 
and encouragement in workshops and study groups being 
conducted annually in the district It is believed that an 
acceptable group guidance program will emerge in each 
school of the district as the need is realized and developed 
A brief summary of the group guidance program currently 
in operation in the Granite School District follows 

Fourth grade teachers in all nmeteen elementary schools 
of the district are using the book, The Girl Next Door (51) 
This is an excellent book dealing with health and personal 
development It appeals to ten year-olds because it is well 
written and illustrated In this fourth grade health is defined 

'This description is made by one of the authors Dr Melt in Strong 
Curriculum Supervisor and Director of Guidance Granite School District, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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as a state of complete physical, mental, and social well being, 
and not merely the absence of diseise or infirmity The ability 
to live harmoniously in a changing total environment is 
essential to the development of such a condition of health 
It should be remembered by teachers m group guidance 
programs that pupils leam in proportion to their ability to 
recognize personal problems and to become involved m them 

50 FiftT grade teachers of the District use the book called 

SSSJS— ; 

tions emphasize haye accepte(3 the book 

Sixth grades of the distnc group 

Human Relations w the Classroom (W to J 
guidance needs Heal contributions : ar Pj 

pupils to understand their * ™ the development of skills 
lectual development, and toward me r 

for getting alongwith o ers to grow toward emo 

Emphasizing the need to help p P attention 

tional maturity, the -ntmduchon to toe^bm ^ ^ 

to the fact that of every j mental hospitals, one 

United States four eventualty be ^ ^ be shat . 

will be apprehended as a mm ^ esents 13 percent 

tered by emotionalbreakdown^rhismp^ ^ ^ rf he , p 

of our pupils and indicates h add)Uon to the gmdance 

the book is prepared to gi ^ boofc , pr0V ides un- 

objeetives herein ^ wntten expression eon- 

hmited opportunities f . As suc h aids, in the 

ceming topics of vital mhnes^ P ^ ^ fce defe „ de d In 
field of Enghsh alone, * their use, or the use of 

serving their larger purpose,! 
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similar materials, seems imperative in our complex modem 
civilization. 

While adults cannot help pupils gain emotional maturity 
through preaching, threatening, urging, or imposing, they 
can create an environment in which pupils can discuss prob- 
lems of emotionally mature or emotionally immature persons 
and evaluate their own personalities and behavior patterns 
in terms of such discussions. When they begin to discover 
why Tommy had no friends or why a certain Red Cross nurse 
had many friends, and apply their findings to themselves, 
they begin to recognize their strong and weak points. In 
proportion to the effectiveness of such a program of group 
guidance in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, the amount of 
maladjustment in later grades should be minimized. In other 
words, as a program of group guidance is successful on any 
grade level serious individual maladjustments should de- 
crease in later years. 

In the English-social studies core-course programs of the 
seventh and eighth grades in the Granite School District 
there is available to teachers and students a wide variety of 
materials suitable to individual needs and interests. The 
same is true, of course, in the science-mathematics core pro- 
grams. Group guidance objectives are only a part of the core 
course and include orientation programs, vocational informa- 
tion programs, and programs aimed at helping students to 
develop emotional maturity, or personality development 
Some units for group guidance, with books and booklets that 
may be consulted in their development, are here suggested: 

1. Understanding Your School: 

The Junior Citizen Series (58) 

Making the Most of School Life (40) 

Science Research Associates Booklets (50) 

Getting Along in School 
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Ton and Your Problems 
High School Ahead 
You Can Read Better 

2 Will You Be Adapted to Your Future Vocation? 

Seventh graders are generally too young to choose then- 
careers Many pupils drop out of school before they get 
any help in career planning, thus the majority wish 
they were in a different job field It seems important 
that junior high school pupils be given information 
about major vocational areas available to them, and 
that they have opportunity to study themselves m 
terms of their abilities, interests, and available training 
The following boohs and pamphlets are excellent aids 
m developing a vocational information unit 
Vocational Planning (23) 

Planning Your Future (40) 

I Find My Vocation (36) 

Science Research Associates Booklets (50) 

Exploring the World of Jobs 
Our World of Work 
Helping Youth Choose Careers 
Your Personality and Your Job 
What Employers Want 
How to Get the Job 
Getting Job Experience 
Discovering Your Real Interests 
Choosing Your Career 

Many good vocational films are also available to be used 
with books, pamphlets, booklets, career days, visiting 
speakers, or visits to plants and industrial establishments 

3 You Can Improve Your Personality 

Ways to Improve Your Personality (5) 
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Science Research Associates Booklets (50) 
Understanding Yourself 
Exploring Your Personality 
About You 

Under qualified and enthusiastic leadership this sequence 
of experiences in reading and discussion can provide new 
meaning to school life and sound preparation for living 


UNITS 

Adaptable either to the core course or to a separately 
designed guidance course are the following units designed 
by Christensen (17) for use m the Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Public Schools The units may be used m sequence or as 
individual projects The contents are arranged as follows 


The Course in Self Appraisal and Careers 
Introduction 
Statement of Purposes 
The Counselor 
Selection of Pupils 
Nature of Resource Units 
Explanation for Headings Used in Each Unit 
Procedures and Material 
Acknowledgments 


Unit One 
Unit Two 
Unit Three 
Unit Four 
Unit Five 
Unit Six 

Unit Se%cn 
Unit Eight 


Why Self Appraisal and Careers? 

All About You 
You and Your Interests 
You and Your Aptitudes 
The World of Work and You 
Your Personal Qualifications Versus Job Re- 
quirements 

Your Post High School Planning 
You and the Future 
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Appendixes: High School Counselor Reference List, Refer- 
ences and Notes on Audiovisual Aids, Soeio- 
drama as a Guidance Technique, College En- 
trance, Credit for Self Appraisal and Careers, 
Space for Additional Activities 
Note- Each of the units is organized according to the 

following topics Central theme, content, 
methods of introducing umt, suggested activi 
ties, evaluative activities, suggestions to coun- 
selor, and materials and references 

A UNIT TO DEVELOP SELF UNDERSTANDING 
Understanding Yourself 2 

Central Theme 

The differences among 

mzed, even from ancient hav e 

groups of people today it is g mg a l ong mth 

different talents, emotions, y aca ] characterlstlc s, 

their associates Differeii mtereS b and personahties are 
mental abilities, aptihi ^ heredlty an d envuon- 

due to the interaction designed to help you 


meat A mere ' f , h a cons ,deration ot yc 

ZZZSS'ZZZ t in Which you have lived 

Most People Want to Know 


ost People Want to 

“Should w e blame T j® Smi’ “I have 

alcoholic?” “Can terror of his family What 

. , .t l rTT-ondfatlier wau , ,, san idiot Why 


alcoholic? Can my £ e terror 0 f his family Wh 

heard that my grandfather was^^ ^ ^ 1S an ,d,ot Why 

causes these freaks of fouod m Homar 

t tn though not identical with, the „ Worcester, 

* The unit is snn^r to, thoug^ ^ ^ Appraisal Careers, 

E Chnstensen, Res°^ 1954 

Massachusetts Public i>ca 
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was it ever bom?” If the first child m a family is a moron, 
will later children be morons?” Is it possible for two homely 
parents to have an attractive child?” “Will a child be likely 
to resemble the parent with the most pronounced physical 
characteristics? ’ 

These are questions you and your friends frequently ask 
a out eredity The answers to all of them are not known but 
h° m dit^ 0nnatl0n CaI * ^ ^° und ^ studying the facts of 

Content 

Of What Is the Body Made ? The body of man like that 
ot any other organism, is composed of cells The nucleus, 
6 £ enter ce ^» 15 the center of cell reproduction 

i e nucleus is the extremely important chromatin 

Which carries the hereditary characteristics of the human 
organism 

Life begins only as a result of fusion of a sperm with an 
egg (ovum) This process is known as fertilization The 
sperm and the ovum are really reproductive cells Each of 
these cells has a nucleus containing threadlike bodies known 
as chromosomes Each chromosome contains hundreds of 
smaller bodies called genes An individual’s heredity consists 
? , e . IC S enes which he receives from each parent at 
it e original cell from which all human beings develop 
contains forty eight chromosomes, half of which are con- 
tributed by each parent 

WtU an Unborn Baby Be a Girl or Boy? Parents have 
ahvays wanted to know how to have their baby be a boy or 
girL According to our present knowledge, sex is determined 
by the type of sperm cell that fertilizes the egg cell When the 
sperm cell carries the Y element a boy results, when an X, a 
girL Sex, then, is a matter of chance, thus hereditary ten- 
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dencies do not account for families of all girls or all 
boys 

Every Human Be mg Is Different Of the hundreds of 
genes witlun the chromosomes no two genes are alike, each 
chromosome contains dominant, recessive, and sex-linked 
genes A dominant gene is one winch carries a trait to the 
ne\t generation though only one parent possesses it rown 
eyes, for example, are dominant over blue and curly hair is 
dominant over straight hair Other dominant traits are large 

body build, dark skm, or a strong chin 

Heredity is a highly complex process, depending upon the 
number and organization 5 the ; genes contribute-! to each 
individual by the two parent cells An mdividua ty 

“of die specific genes which he 

parent at birth It is entirely a matter of chance whch traits 
will be handed down from one generation to the next 

Recessive and dominant genes may be either goodorD^ 

and may be mixed m any fami^lme^ ^ ta]ked 

trace through many gen Tf sai( j t h a t diabetes, 

about more often than goo gene mindedness are 

taste blindness, and " “k Wd”ess, small un- 

passed on as recessive ge , kinds allergieSi an d 

dersized eyes, dlsc ° l0 d hes *’ e the result of dommant genes 
possibly migraine head trait and your future 

as r-ssr. 

«— 

“eu «• ts jrss-" ” 

late each one of the mte mal forces must be niter- 

ps ;x*“- “ d 
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ent arrangements. You have frequently looked at yourself 
and said, “I’ll probably never be tall because my parents are 
so short,” or perhaps, if you are a girl, “Why am I so tall? My 
parents are not that way.” Shortness appears to be dominant 
over tallness. In other words, tall parents will have all tall 
children, and two short parents may have some tall and some 
short children. Environmental factors such as the kinds of 
food eaten, the amount of sunshine obtained, and the types 
of diseases had, are all factors that influence size, but the 
factors of heredity appear to be most important in determin- 
ing stature. 

Can Disease Be Inherited? Unfortunately, some of the 
genes contributed by one or both parents may be defective, 
causing a flaw in some organ, gland, or other mechanism of 
the body. Hundreds of diseases are transmitted from parent 
to child; yet many conditions that were formerly thought to 
be inherited, or chiefly inherited, now have been proved 
wholly or largely environmental. Tuberculosis, for example, 
and all other infectious diseases cannot be inherited, but 
susceptibility or resistance to such diseases may be passed 
on to a child. With other common serious afflictions such as 
heart conditions, common cancer, insanity, epilepsy, diabetes, 
anemia, and familial jaundice, heredity works chiefly by pro- 
ducing a “susceptibility” or “predisposition.” 

Can a Mother Mark Her Child? There is no connection 
between the nerve of a mother and nerves of her child. The 
idea that symbolic markings on the child result from thoughts 
or experiences of the mother during pregnancy is, therefore, 
completely false. Temporary emotional states and “impres- 
sions” have no adverse effect upon the offspring. 

What Is the Cause of a Freak? Although children tend 
to resemble their parents, the resemblance is not exact be- 
cause of the complex organization of genes at the time of 
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conception The lack of similarity of offspring to parents may 
be called variation A youth may resemble his mother in 
some respects or 'traits," his father in other traits, andbe un- 
hke either in still others In other words, it looks as if what is 
inherited is not a general likeness but rather resemb ance m 
different particular traits When a gene is affectedso as to 
cause some unusual variation we call the resuUa mutation ^ 

A mutation is a happening in nat “ re an ^ ^ ter or 
some of the occasional appearances of a hideous mon 

a sublime genius Tt is easier to trace physical 

Do We Inherit PersomhUj? It u ^/ than 
traits such as blue eyes or ac mtelhgence On the 

it is to trace such traits as on feel j e min dedness 

other hand, the “‘•cuiren be sald dial the newborn 

is not difficult to find It can ^ ^ but evidently he 

mfant has a recogmza c P bjs p erso nahty will 

possesses the raw materia ^ are affecte d most by heredity, 
be developed Physica e> an d the least by personality 

somewhat less by m » ’ tberec j that body appear- 

Thus far little evidence has bee g ^ becommg a delin 
ance has anything to do wi probably de- 

quent or cnmmal Enviro a j prejudices, rehgious 

termines criminal tendencies, ^ a “ al J^sm Basic traits 
Sa-ttS molded by a persons experi 

ences and training T b e ^heritable tendencies 

Should Cousins Merry Me mc r e ased when 

toward disease and jH ‘ s are mixed with good ones in 
first cousins merry Ba ^ | tow ard certain diseases and 
any family line Tire tonden^y ^ ^ ^ blind ness, color 
direct inheritance of such mmdedness are passed 

bbndness, and certain both y ou and your wife 

on as recessive (hidden) gene 
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have defective recessive genes then both of you are carriers. 
This increases the chances of producing defective character- 
istics in your children The presence of defective genes in 
the family tree should, therefore, be given consideration 
when choosing a cousin for a mate 

Making the Best of Our Heredity Heredity does not de- 
termine our destiny The most it can do is to determine our 
response to the world of people and things in which we live 
The course of development of our body and personality, in 
general, is influenced both by heredity and environment Al- 
though nothing can be done about our own heredity, a good 
deal can he done about our environment which can control 
and modify many of our inherited traits and characteristics 
Modem genetics holds that prenatal influences and the 
home in which we lived before birth have nothing to do with 
our beliefs, attitudes, and thoughts Although parental atti- 
tudes and behefs may affect our lives, the fears, cravings, de 
sires, and wishful thinking of our mothers before we were 
bom have nothing to do with the kind of person we are 
Character and thought are within our power to modify as we 
desire One important maxim helpful to every person is the 
counsel, “Don’t use your heredity for an excuse ” 

METHODS OF INTRODUCING THE UNIT 
1 Arousing interest through questions How many facts do you 
already know? With no attempt at guessing mark the follow- 
ing statements either true or false Use the questions as a 
basis of discussion and exercises for reading for a purpose 

Girls, more than boys, arc interested in dolls because they 

inherit the interest 

The strongest boys are on the average the weakest mentally 

Girls on the av erage are bom smarter than boys 

Only the weak are held back by their environment. 
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-Any child, if carefully trained from birth, can be trained to 
e a successful doctor, lawyer, engineer, or journalist 
—A mother dog trained to stand on her hind legs will have 
pups that can learn the trick even sooner than did their 
mother. 

—Jf tlie tads of rats are cut off generation after generation, 
there will eventually be bom rats without tails 
-if a woman improves her mind during the penod of preg- 
nancy the child will be bom with greater intellectual in- 
terests 


— — A child’s fear of snakes w inherited from his remote an- 
cestors because they learned to fear them 

- — —Children today are bom with better minds than the children 
of five years ago 

2 Head some stories of children reared by animals and follow 
with critical discussion 

3 Bead the story of the Dionne quintuplets and discuss the 
influence of heredity and environment m their personalities 

4 Invite a teacher of biology, botany, physiology, or agriculture 
to speak to your group on one of die following topics 


(a) Mendel and his experiments 

(b) The inheritance of physical traits 

(c) Dominant and recessive traits 

(d) The evolution of modern beef or dairy cattle 

5 Listen to reports of pupils who have records of their family 

tree ” Encourage each pupil to gather as much information as 

possible from parents on family genealogy 

6 Discuss the following questions 

(a) All people of a given race, whether related or not, look 
much more alike than different Why? 

(b) Select two people of a different race whom you know 
well and describe how they are alike 

(c ) Have the teacher display a photograph of a person whom 
he knows well How closely can the class describe his 
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occupation, physical strength, general intelligence, social 
abilities^ 

7 Discuss differences, having historical significance, in the fol- 
lowing points between two people home conditions, number 
of brothers and sisters, family income, education, hobbies, 
interests, talents, and stalls, relatives 

REQUIRED ACTIVITIES FOR ALL MEMBERS OF THE CLASS 

1 Write m narrative form “The Story of My Life” (Note 
This requires considerable preparation and guidance Several 
autobiographies or biograplues should be read and discussed 
The class and teacher should organize a proposed outline 
The confidential aspect of what is written should be discussed 
e g , narratives will not be read aloud, and items for descrip- 
tion will be selected on the basis of significance rather than 
pnde in telling the story It will be best to write the story in 
installments according to subtopics ) 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1 Use your immediate family (including cousins, if possible) 
as the subject of a chart showing color of eyes, left handed- 
ness, or curly hair 

2. Use such personalities as Theodore Roosevelt or Helen 
Keller to illustrate the influence of environment. 

3 How does your inheritance differ from that of your brother 
or sister— or cousm? How has your environment differed? 

4 Try to illustrate how some person of your acquaintance has 
overcome one of the following handicaps (If you do not 
think any one of the items is a handicap justify your judg- 
ment ) 

a. skin color 
b height. 

c. weight. 

d. facial blemish. 
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e. features. 

f. color of eyes or hair. 

g. awkwardness 

h. speed of speech 

5. Discuss. Does heredity handicap possibilities for success? 
How about environment? 

0 Choose a particular vocation with which you are familiar 
What kind of person may be successful in ’ 

7. Write a brief article for your school paper tatagWy 
characteristics which have been inherited in your family 

8 Descnbe ^ in yourself which you think may be dominant 

9 0 L™f^tors in your school envuonment which you fee. 

10 

ways of doing things?" 

evaluative activities 

. following questions, use them as a basis 
After answering the following 4 

of discussion ^ statement is true and 

Directions Place a T it you 
"F" if you think it is false 

_ L Heredity and environment have no effect after .1,0 

2 Han V1 ^,ec^t°™tl,” studies die piano, her child will 

— 3 pcop, ° 

are most ne m0 re intelligent than children 

4 Children m the city ax b 

m the country. 
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5 A boy 15 a “chip off the old block.” 

6 If your father and mother are short and fat you can do 

nothing to change this pattern of growth m yourself 

7 Some people are “bom” criminals 

8 No two people are exactly alike 

9 It is possible to inherit bad habits 

10 Children of well educated parents are always intelli- 
gent 

11 Tuberculosis is due to heredity 

12 A blue eyed child may be bom to two brown eyed 

parents 

13 A boy inherits his chief characteristics from his father 

14 Poor people always have a bad environment 

lo Most cases of baldness are due to heredity 

16 Children inherit more from their mothers than from 

their fathers 

17 A child bom of older parents has better heredity than 

one bom of young parents 

18 If the tails of many generations of rats are cut short, it 

will be possible that all rats will be bom with short tails 

19 Certain racial groups are superior to others because of 

heredity 

20 Most artists had parents who were also artists 

21 A child was bom with red spots on the arm This could 

hav e been because the mother had a great craving for 
strawberries during pregnancy 

22 A child is bom with a large mole on the leg During her 

pregnancy, the mother had experienced a severe fright 
because of a mouse The cause of the mole is quite 
evident. 

23 A pregnant mother practices the piano one hour a day 

This will probably make the baby have a lilong for 
music 

24. By dnnking certain potions a pregnant mother can 

influence her unborn child to be cither a boy or girl as 
she desires 
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25 The capacity to learn is fixed at the time of conception 

i . .1- „ ..Jmh tkair ko idtmhfal 


_26 No two people are exactly alike, unless they be identical 
twins 

_27. The color of ejes is inherited 


_23 A girl’s mother has heart disease, therefore, the girl will 

eventually have heart disease 

_29. Color-blind parents will have all color-blind children 
... . , . .... i-i- n A, a nf wifli ihfi most 


zv. uoior-Dimu piucuia 

30. A cluld is likely to resemble the parent with the most 

pronounced physical characteristics 
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SUMMARY 

Nearly three decades ago, Hartshome and May ' (31) 
recommended to educators that attention be placed on the 
reconstruction of school practices in such a way as topro 
vide not occasional but consistent an re B PP ^ 
for the successful use by both teachers and 
forms of conduct as make '^Jlt and organism.e 
hygiene movement, the / r ,° h * c0ntnbutl0ns of anthropology 
theories of psychology, and * mt0 a j^anuc theory 

and sociology have been in ^ mdg s ^ eat j inte rest 

of personality (42) More re y significant 

in the group processes has Jnfljence of the poup m 

that educators give attenh ^ behavlor 1S a function 

guidmg the individual A S d the socia ] conditions 
of the biologic needs and function 

in which those soone r or later determine 

The basic desires of ever} 'P nahty ls organ 

the basic value conCe ^ Personality mil emerge when the 
ized A well Integra e ^ indivl dual are harmonious with 
core of values held by vlde pupils with a progres 

reahty The curriculum should P enences that mil reveal 

sive accumulation of meaning 1 P ^ chlldren should be 

the physical and ““” ene „ces into generalizations 
guided to organize &g comp any of, and with 

attitudes, -d value ^ ^ otber peopIe 
the cooperation or opp 
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An educational program that considers group situations as 
an opportunity to assist the individual in personality develop- 
ment must be concerned with the conditions of growth and 
development and the learning process This is the principal 
reason for devoting a large portion of this textbook to the 
core course and for devoting portions of it to the discussion 
of the philosophical, psychological, and pedagogical founda- 
tions underlying it If pupils leam what the^ experience, 
schools must be designed for the hind of living that is con- 
ducive to the growth of happy, well adjusted individuals 
The detailed consideration of the school assembly, clubs, 
school council, home room, and parent teacher occasions 
for cooperation as elements of an organized modem curricu- 
lum is justified as group procedures for affording experiences 
in cooperation, fair play, gammg respect for personality, and 
improving human relations 

This book has been concerned with the “whole child,” his 
history, present status, and his behavior m a social environ- 
ment It is based upon the principle that personal needs and 
drives can be satisfied to the extent that the pupil cooperates 
with others, yet at the same time, preserves his personal in- 
tegrity This is the essence of character building and of good 
citizenship m a democracy 

We have given considerable attention to social climate and 
to the understanding of the dynamics of interpersonal rela- 
tionships among pupils Only as an intergroup program is 
put into action can interpersonal and mtergroup feelings of 
brotherhood be developed A well adjusted, desirable citizen 
must leam to respect and appreciate the contributions of the 
various economic groups that make up a neighborhood, 
school, and community Toward realization of this objectwe 
an entire chapter has been devoted to a discussion of the 
improvement of human relations 
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The following assumptions as made by Shaftel (53) in her 
study of teaching American ideals can be applied to the 
assumptions underlying procedures to assist the individual 
in solving his personal problems: 

1. The teaching of American ideals can only be effectively ac- 
complished by Erst helping children to experience democratic 
human relationships as a basis for growth in concepts tha 
lead to generalizations about ideal behavior. 

2. Any such program must consider the whole child in his field 

3 Subprogram must be based on the recognition that child 
behavior Ts S caused and that the pattern it ^-^lways 

Shaped by the .child's ^effort <%££ actual life 

4 ' stoatonsTn wWch child behavior tab :es ; place. ^ ^ 

5. The behevior which shapes the a ^u^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
dren crows out or eacn liui 

needs, to perform his meet their developmental 

6. It is only as we help <■ ' t insight into the causes of then- 

tasks that we can guide them to insign 

behavior and the line d, the peer culture can be 

7. Since values are socia y ‘ d rein f orc ing desirable 

a powerful influence in building 

attitudes. . , experiences are necessary for 

8. Both emotional and J itul) es that wffl affect be- 

the development of demo 

havior. . jiien ces for promoting human 

9. Any specific materia i lP^ ] lens j V e program of demo- 

relations must be a pt^ tesons fa democraC y are relative y 

cratic education, iso 

ineffectual. to: 

. c that pupils be given opportunity to. 

Guidance Situations with the assistance of 

(1) explore then own ^ guidancc techniques, (2) 

an adult who has 
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share and evaluate their feelings and actions with the coop- 
eration or opposition of other children, and (3) be given 
assistance in generalizing from their experience. 

The values of the group procedures described in the fore- 
going chapters are found in testing the assumption that 
attitudes, values, and ideals are developed by individuals 
through and in the process of meeting their needs in real 
life situations. We have not limited our discussion to the 
adolescent alone. According to Gesell (30) “the basic ground- 
work should be prepared in the first decade of life. . . . 
With shrewd suggestion and skillful spot guidance, while the 
occasion still tingles with its emotional realities, it is possible 
to help children toward more concrete self-control. We rely 
too much on abstract, remote, idealistic goals.” The group 
guidance, then, must begin in the elementary grades and con- 
tinue throughout the pupils entire school career. 

Considerable attention has been given to the core course 
because in such a core program the authors see an opportu- 
nity for pupils to gain experience in areas of living that en- 
courage real growth and development. The core may become 
a significant center around which guidance revolves. Because 
it provides for a self-contained class unit the child rather than 
subject matter can be the focus of attention. Furthermore, 
the problems and needs of pupils can be recognized in a social 
setting. Nowhere in the entire school is there a better oppor- 
tunity to integrate the service of guidance with education. 

The core course requires a teacher who can arrange class 
activities so pupils will have to make decisions, so pupils can 
participate in the life of the school, so pupils can find success 
according to their special aptitudes, and so pupils can de- 
velop competencies in good citizenship. This requires a 
teacher competent in subject matter content, understanding 
of boys and girls, and trained in the techniques of guidance. 
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Although he will perform the basic guidance function 
through individual counseling contacts with pupils, he will 
never be able to function entirely independently of the pro- 
fessionally trained school counselor The counselor special- 
ist will continue to play a dynamic role in assarting the 
teacher-counselor and pupils in a meaningful and functional 
setting 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1 Two classrooms are visited In one pupils are busy m a core 

curriculum, in die other pupils are busy ui a »b,ec‘ organ 
ized curriculum Outline an imaginary seque 
occurring in both rooms ^ cor e cumcu 

2 Define the core course Does this diner 

such u cumsuhim us » whlrfl sru gsucaU, Ml 

4 List several specific needs / -..Ejects 

recognized m course because as they see it 

5 Some people protest are their specific 

no preparation is made for ““f® ach argument? 
arguments? How wo ? Teacherp upd planning 

6 How do you meet tins argu should plan an d pupils 

requires too much tun has Ianne d adequately 

should learn because the te program to parents 

7 Outline a plan for eg^ "mpbsfed in education 

8 Could not the same objecd orMuise „ core „ ?How? 

without labeling the cu book learning? How? 

9 Can there be a erne , bere between the following 

10 What principal different mte „aUon, arhculahon? 

terms correlation, 0 f work and a project? 

11 What is the * 2er “ C , e m a cor e course? Where? 

Does either have a place m a 
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12 In a core course pupils contact only one or two teachers Is 
this an advantage or disadvantage? 

13 How are specialists used in a core course, e g , the music 
teacher? 

14 Are the interests of pupils sufficiently reliable to use as a 
basis to select topics for study? What happens when half the 
class is interested in one topic and half in another? 

15 Should all pupils complete the core course? Justify your 
answer 

16 There is a tendency to encourage only the slow learner (non- 
college candidate) to take the core course Can this be justi- 
fied? If so, why? 

17 How can individual differences be given recognition in the 
core course? 

18 We can all agree that there are common learnings for all 
pupils Is the school justified m teaching uncommon learn- 
ings? If so, why? 

19 What is your concept of life adjustment education? In what 
type of curriculum organization would it most likely be 
found? Why? 

20 How would the professional (specialized) counselor be used 
m a school operating under the core course curriculum 
pattern? 
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FOREWORD 

The resource units used in the junior high schools of Harford 
County were originally written by workshop groups at the state 
and county levels 

Since 1946, junior high school teachers have used these mate- 
rials m the development of teaching units with seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grade classes They have constantly supplemented the 
original matenal with new bibliography and with a variety of 
teaching activities, beyond those appearing m the original units 
The following resource unit has been revised to include some of 
this additional matenal It is hoped that the successful classroom 
experiences, which resulted m this revision, will be helpful to 
teachers who use this bulletin. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THIS UNIT 

Mankind, in his search for secunty and peaceful relations with 
his fellow man, has been blinded by self centered attitudes and 
desires In his blindness he has loosened the forces of hatred, 
prejudice, domination, and exploitation which are struggling to 
overpower the forces of harmony, justice, equality, and benev- 
olence Only by building the forces that lead to understanding 
and respect among people can a fuller and happier life be 
reached 

Clashing cultural ideologies present many problems This com- 
mittee does not claim to have the solution to these problems 
However, we do believe that by open, democratic discussions 
and by the application of intelligent thinking, great progress can 
be made toward this end. Furthermore, we behe\e that the school, 
as the most important educational institution m the community, 
should act as a stimulus to open these problems for attack. Since 
much prejudice is grounded in ignorance and the lack of a clear 
understanding of divergent views, we believe that education 
should teach all cultural groups to understand and respect each 
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o tiler as equals in a world struggling for the happiness of all In 
a democracy the school must assume the responsi 1 ity o 
ing intelligence. The school should encourage the full discussion 
of controversial issues that affect students - Decisions should 
be reached by an objective analysis of facts 

The dream of peaceful living for ah mankind stem ^rom an 
tiquity. The prophecy of Isaiah that They shaU 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning ^ ™ 
become a reality With tie advent of I £ 
atomic energy, jet propulsion, an P ^ a . must - un der 

solution to the conflicts of P e0 P , many j ea ders 0 f the 

the dire threat of total annihila harmonizing the antago- 

world are tackling the enormous tas o ^ ^ ^y e beheve 
mstic concepts and ideologies in o s ° ^ Objectively and, by his 
the student should examine these J conc j ml0 ns toward 

own thinking, actively partieipa^ ^ ^ J t0 be mterested in 

soluhons of these problems , j an appreciation for 

these problems, it is not enough m develop ^ ^ 

the contnbutions of vanou and prejudices, it is not 

understand the reasons 01 denC e of racial ethnic, reh 
enough to appreciate the Experiences should result in 

gious, and class groups ve lopnient of a concern and re- 
changes in attitudes and MtJon m obtaining solutions 

sponsibility for individual p P a f ufe ^ m dmdual shou d 
which tie into the demon ratl /part of one world" and should 
be conscious that he is an in g P ncher p i ace for all 
contribute a share in makmg it a n P P 

SUGGESTIONS FOB ™' S 

j to assist the teacher in plan 
This resource unit ^developed for the purpose of giving 
mng a learning unit It w j fi P ]d of int ercultural educate 
the teacher a broad Pf^^d the scope to die mmlfimtims 
At the same tune, we ^ and persistent conflicts an p J 

Of some of the mos P m InterC ultural Education, 194 , p 

1 Ohio State University, ° r0 
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dices facing people in local and national communities today It 
is important that the teacher acquaint herself thoroughly with 
the \anous aspects of the problems The preface to this unit con- 
tains a bibliography of some of the materials available for this 
purpose 

As a word of caution, the committee suggest that, in areas 
where prejudices are deep-rooted and near an explosive stage, 
patience and tact be used m introducing this unit Our purposes 
are not to break down attitudes and behavior patterns, but to 
promote democratic values by sensitizing students to prejudices, 
and by teaching students to use intelligent methods m analyzing 
problems 

The first step in presenting this unit to a class might be for the 
teacher to give students an overall view of the scope, including 
the definition of clarification of such terms as culture, race, 
ethnic, prejudice, conflict, nationality Also, a few activities could 
be introduced at this stage We suggest the possibility of a movie, 
as “If a Boy Needs a Friend” or “It Happened m Springfield.’' 
(See film bibliography ) If a movie is unavailable other initiatory 
activities may be used. 

The teacher pupil planning penod should follow and continue 
until the pupils have a clear understanding of the scope of the 
unit (The pupils should have an important part in deter minin g 
the scope of the teaching learning unit) During this penod, the 
pupils should develop and define the purposes of the teaching 
unit which should be in keeping with the needs, interests, and 
problems of pupils, individually and collectively The students 
should, also, see the possibilities of activities in which they might 
engage, and of experiences m which they might participate so 
as to realize the expressed purposes 

The developmental stage of the unit, m which the pupil will 
read for knowledge, engage in activities, and develop projects, 
requires the major portion of time alloted to this unit. Should 
students desire to work m small groups, the unit could be divided 
into four mam parts— racial, ethnic, religious, and social economic 
groups. From these groups individuals could follow interests of 
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importance For example A person of Italian ancestry might be 
interested in examining the contributions to American ^culture 
made by Italy, a person who enjoys music might wish to coUert 
Negro spiritual recordings, a member of die Method^ 
might wish to discover the origins of his 

a person interested m our Pan Amencan neighbors ought wish 
to collect products obtained from ^ croups report to the 

viduals would report to their groups an ® h P discretion 

class as a whole from time ^^“^t the em 
Dunng these larger group meehng cultural classes- 

phasis be placed upon the inter epen , j b „ the con 

how each group has been ennehed and strengthened by 

tnbutions of the others , d cu Immatmg 

For a unit of : th» type >we i fee! achvltjes 

activities should be undertake understanding of minority 

the student should show a eep groups have made to 

groups and the student 

us To summarize this unit, w gb , 

. a- . — r - STS- " " 

and prepare a «rapbook ce ^ ^ Indian KSembon or 
this group For « am P le , { mre of the Mexicans 

a survey of art music an ““ n ab out the various prob 

2. Organize a debate or P»"Umple 

ferns mrnonty groups ^ ^ ^ ^ 0 f other race. !S 

A toahng d 0 ™ 1 O" £££%; andlvaluated to insure 
B 


PURPOSES 

oruitine barriers as possible by exam 

To break down as many ex » fenc( , of racial, religious , 

TJsZTcZZ differed 
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To illustrate, it is commonly believed by all white people that 
they are superior to races of other colors Recently through 
studies in biology, anthropology, and sociology, a challenge 
has been offered to their view 

2. To create a respect for differences among peoples by develop- 
ing an understanding of other cultures and by deepening our 
sense of appreciation for the contributions of various groups 
to our way of hang 

To illustrate, teachers should point out that all factors m our 
lives are not originally American, and that only through appre- 
ciating the different contributions of all races can variety be 
maintained in our way of life 

3 To stimulate the development of a “ one-world? attitude 
through an understanding of the interdependence of all 
nations , and the ways m which the contributions of each na- 
tion may be utilized for the enrichment of aXL 

To illustrate, all nations may enjoy music and all nations listen 
to the music of other nations, and thereby enrich the lives of 
all By a mingling of cultural groups, the interchange of ideas, 
views, and beliefs will make for a more educated person 
Segregation of minority groups produces narrowness and a 
limited view of life 

4. To develop within our students a deeper sense of cultural 
similarities by emphasizing the basic likenesses of all people 

We should stress here that all people are fundamentally alike 
m their desires for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
We should point out that ah groups wish to be friendly if only 
they are met half way, and that all groups will help make a 
better world if given a chance 

5 To develop an understanding of the reasons for conflicts and 
prejudices m our community and in our nation by exploring 
the conditions winch lead to clashing ideologies and by evalu- 
ating these conditions 
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The teacher should try to show the student how conflicts and 
prejudices have arisen and why they have been allowed to 
grow An attempt should be made to show m what respect 
uieologies differ and in what ways they may be reconciled 
The student should be allowed to analyze these situations and 
draw his own conclusions through critical thinking 
® suggest some possible methods of reducing or eliminating 
group conflicts and prejudices by cooperative action based 
upon intelligent thinking 

Xn realizing tins objective the teacher must be very tactful in 
stimulating the student to action We may wish to have the 
student do something constructive to eliminate some of these 
conflicts, but we want it done in the right way We are not 
seeking to change things radically, we want to bring about 
gradual changes that will be lasting and that are based on 
proper attitudes developed within the individual 
7 To awaken a sense of individual responsibility for the solution 
of problems of mtercultural relations that arise in our com- 
munity and nation by emphasizing the values essential to the 
democratic way of life 

We should attempt here to impress upon the students mind 
that he is a member of many groups, but that group action is 
merely a reflection of individual thoughts views, and opinions 
We should try to show that individual action is important m 
determining group action 

8 To develop an appreciation for the contributions which the 
minority groups of our nation are making w the fields of sports, 
music, medicine, etc 

Television has brought into the American living room a host 
of admirable and successful individuals belonging to minority 
groups We are prone to remember and teach outstanding 
people as famous as Einstein, George Washington Carver, and 
Dr Ralph Bunche, but it is very possible that we may be 
more successful in easing prejudices if we become enthusi 
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ashc with the students over Willie Mays, Roy Campanella, 
Manan Anderson, Nat King Cole and the large number of 
other quite socially acceptable and highly successful repre- 
sentatives of minority groups whom they see and hear almost 
daily 


OVERVIEW 

Definition of Culture 

The word culture may be defined briefly as learned behavior 
It includes attitudes, prejudices, fears, beliefs, customs, super- 
stitions, laws, habits, and social institutions that groups have 
developed through living together With the exception of heredi- 
tary traits and natural environments, all forces which shape an 
individual’s life and personality are a part of his culture The 
cultural group to which a person belongs regulates his behavior 
and directs his daily life It determines the food that he eats, the 
clothing that he wears, the language that he speaks, it deter- 
mines his occupation, religious beliefs, political loyalties, and in 
large, his social and economic status Civilization is the first stage 
of culture, refinement the last 

Overview 

In the United States, cultural groups may be classified under 
four mam headings which overlap and, m many cases, become 
intermingled 

1 Racial Groups 

There is no such thing as a pure race due to the interbreeding 
of various racial groups over countless centunes of fame How- 
ever, for general purposes, a race may be defined as a group 
which has distinctive physical traits transmitted by heredity 
Skin pigmentation or color and form of the eyes does not neces- 
sarily serve as a cn tenon for distinguishing racial groups- As an 
example, the color range of racial groups is very wide with many 
groups, whites being darker than some groups of Negroes 
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Other than the dominant Caucasian or white race the ^Negr md 
(black), the Indian (red), and the Mongoloid (yellow) are 4e 
groups which contribute to the intercultuial problems “ 
United States— tile Negro contributing m a large measure, the 
Indian and the Onental to a lesser degree cultural 

The Negro, as an American is a mem The 

group exertmg its m *| uen “ °'^j’ stmh” but is prevalent in 
Negro is not confined to the de P natl0n Southern 

most urban and industrial 5 echo largest per 

and Eastern Shore sections o ary ^ mdustml areas are 
centage of rural Negroes, a wth ^ excep tion of Bel 

inhabited by this racial group County are confined 

Air community, most Negroes in Harford County 

to the southern section ntj confined pnmanly to 

The American Indian is, P con tnbutions to the 

reservations west of the N issi PP evident here in 

names of counties, towns, and ««« ? 

Maryland as well as throug ou chmese and Japanese, are 

The Orientals, composed cMe y^ ^ smaB groups located 

concentrated in the Pacifi 
in urban areas of other sections 

2 Ethnic Croups a race or nationality group 

Ethnic groups are divisions ' NoI thwestem Europeans 

In general, they may be class Southeastern Europeans 

_ c-.ondmavians, Insn toy „_rwhs. Poles, 



Greeks, Italians SW. ^ encans -Mexicans, 

Onentals— Chinese, Japanese, Fdipmos ddIerenc es, a dis 

For the purposes of old stock Amencans 

abilities in social, er gr0 ups and, 

sense of belonging to th S 
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remain adjacent, homogeneous, self-contained neighborhoods” 2 
New Americans are not confined to any one section or locality 
However, the South and Rocky Mountain sections have the small- 
est percentage Urban communities are marked by a greater 
density of “New Americans” than are rural areas 
In Maryland, approximately one-twentieth of the total popula- 
tion is foreign bom When first generation descendants are added, 
at least one person in ten is a “New American ” Approximately 
90 percent of these live m Baltimore City and the metropolitan 
area The greatest percentage of these are German, Polish, Italian, 
and Russian Harford County has relatively few foreign-bom 
Americans Most of these are confined to small areas such as 
Czechs m Belcamp and Italians m Havre de Grace 

3 Religious Group Conflicts 

“Religion is a primary determinant of a people’s culture Deal- 
ing as it does with the deepest convictions concerning the mean 
mg and value of human life, religion affects not only standards 
of conduct but also everyday patterns of behavior ” 3 Even though 
religion is primarily a personal matter, many people are unwilling 
to concede this freedom to other groups whose method of 
worship or beliefs differs from their own In this way many of the 
mterfaith problems are created 

For our purposes m this umt, religious groups may be divided 
into two categories, first, the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
groups, and second, special sects as Mormons (Latter day 
Saints), Jehovah s Witnesses, “Holy Rollers,” Amish, and Friends 
(Quakers), whose cults or beliefs differ so widely from other 
groups that they have at times been subjected to ridicule or 
persecution As an example of this latter group, a southern sect 
once made the headlines of the nation’s newspapers by the prac- 
tice of handling poisonous snakes as a test of faith These sects 
vary widely throughout the United States, and, as a rule, are 
peculiar to certain localities The Mormons have the largest 

3 Vickery and Cole, Intcrcultural Education in Amentum Schools, New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1943, p 14 
3 Ibid., p 158 
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membership of this group with over one half million followers, 
confined mainly to the State of Utah 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews all have ™ 

Israelite rcllg.on, the original monotheisUe concep Tl e C^tian 

group, who differed with the Jews over 
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about the year 1500, and due to i s ^""u’on, dns 
allows greater freedom in and se^ 

movement has grown into many y ews m America 

In the United States, the majority _ prl „ c , pally in the 
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Oriental, the case against the Mexican and the immigrant can be 
boiled down to the fear that his presence will threaten the secur- 
ity of the dominant group m that community This is also the 
case that labor has against big business— fear of losmg its security, 
fear that its share of the total wealth is insufficient to meet the 
demands of living Unemployment, depressions, accidents, sick- 
ness are economic nsks constantly facmg the individual Most 
of his prejudices are directed against those who have thwarted, 
actually or imaginanly, his progress along the road to security 
The stage of an individual's progress along this road determines 
his total behavior— his culture Remove the threats to the security 
of an individual and the foundation of conflicts and prejudices 
will be removed 

What are the class conflicts which anse m the Umted States? 
The most common problems arise from the 'differences in income 
and occupational status These include labor versus capital, 
white collar” workers versus the trades, the farmers versus the 
urban workers, landowners versus sharecroppers Other types of 
social organizations are the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, the First Families of Virginia, etc., which are based upon a 
vague kinship of ancestral lineage. Similar to these are the “Social 
Register group and the “blue bloods,” who base their organiza- 
tion upon a feeling of superiority over the common social classes 


SCOPE 

A. Examination of the Origins and Relative Prevalences of 
Racial, Social Economic, and Religious Differences 

Each one of us needs only to look about m the most cursory 
manner to become acutely aware of sources of conflict directly 
concerning him, either in relation to his private life, his com- 
munity s welfare, or his national well-being The voices of minor- 
ity groups in conflict are ringing in stentorian tones, and it 
becomes a matter of primary importance that we attempt to weld 
those dissenting groups into an integrated whole which wall 
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enable us, as Americans end as world citizens, to preserve the 
democratic ideals in which we believe and to direct our acfaons 
into such a path as will raise our domestic standards and those 
of the world of United Nations , 

Prejudice and conflict stem from two sources-^mohons and 
lack if knowledge * certmn areas We U« that by 
arousing m our shidents an awareness of the ” ch cu '^ ra ' f 
tage tfaft is America's, by emphasizing the interdependen«of 
tlie heredity of any one group upon another, and y ^ S 
practice ofeveryday rules for den— hvmg m areasof estab 
lished conflict and prejudice we . 

much of that contention We believe that by the 
exercise of methods of solutions, an 

lems, we can bring our studen * ^ b ^ h as lndlvl duals 

open mindedness in ‘n lerc “ m j] develop to a high 

and as citizens in a democracy, , mdividual and 

degree the “one-world' attitude upon which our 

national security depends e , hnlc conflicts, we discover 
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undesirable by the numerically superior one is relegated to the 
most isolated, least desirable sections of the district where low 
standards of living contribute largely to a corresponding increase 
of disease, low morals, and other undesirable characteristics 
Immigration restrictions constitute another example of prej- 
udice, which we justify largely on economic grounds, but which 
nevertheless shows the influence of basic prejudice While the 
United States has not openly supported the master race” theory 
as personally applied to ourselves, we have certainly cultivated 
the superior inferior group theory to a degree surprising, no 
doubt, to a novitiate in the realm of democracy True, we do 
accept emigrants from other lands most nearly resembling us in 
anthropological and cultural traits that somewhat approximate 
our own, but when physical or cultural differences are evident, 
we are apt to eye them askance, or, at best, accept them in a 
patronizing and ingratiating manner Yet unconsciously, have not 
many of our most cherished customs been adopted from these 
same peoples? Our Christmas trees and stockings, our folk 
dances, our furniture, our school system, our language, our 
favonte symphonies, our architectural styles, our scientific 
theories— an endless array of contributions, from minute details to 
basic theories we have calmly accepted as our rightful posses 
sions, entirely forgetful of the fact that they are the result of the 
“melting pot” process by which America was evolved 

Religion figures prominently m the life of the average Ameri- 
can, m fact, it has been a fundamental part of the family unit 
since its earliest beginnings The creed of nearly all religious 
groups contains some firmly stated concepts of brotherly love and 
indiscriminate respect for all human beings, yet our history 
abounds m persecutions of a most intolerant nature from our 
nation's beginning to the present day growth of antagonism 
toward the Jews The Protestants form the majority group 
m our country, with the Catholics accounting for the next 
largest number and the Jews the next Smaller minority groups 
include the members of the Eastern Orthodox Church, the 
Moslems, the Buddhists, and countless Protestant groups of com 
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parahvely small numerical importance Both the majority group 
and the minority groups have been guilty of crimination 
The Protestants discriminate against the Catholics, the Cathohcs 
and Jews against the Negroes, and so on, regar ess 
meaning of the doctrines they profess In our °' m P rof “™ 
this antagonism becomes evident In many mvm b ’ 

tile religious affiliation of an applicant for a t«*"gP 
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activities? Have such organizations by these methods ever suc- 
ceeded m attaining the aims which they professed? 

A third source of conflict arises from class distinction as defined 
by varying social economic situations In a society as complex as 
ours, it is inevitable that systems of rank do arise The bound 
less natural resources of America coupled with the achievements 
we have attained in the scientific and economic world, and the 
individual liberty which exists in a democracy have enabled us to 
create a nation distinctive m many phases, and one of these is 
m the complexity of the social problems arising To be an ingre 
dient of the “meltmg pot” is an advantage, since we automatically 
absorb some of the flavor of the other constituent parts, but there 
are always those degrees of flavor not to our liking To keep the 
pot bubbling without boiling over is an immediate concern of 
ours today 

Social problems arise m a half dozen major areas The dominant 
one today is the conflict between labor and capital In a nation 
founded upon the principles of rugged individualism and free 
enterprise, it was inevitable that economic attainments should 
differ greatly The story of our progress from an agrarian econ 
omy to a capitalistic one contains the complete picture of the 
transition from individual economic independence to almost total 
interdependence How clearly the economic security of any one 
so called class depends upon that of another is shown m almost 
any strike 

For years the anthracite coal miners in Pennsylvania worked 
long hours at low rates of pay under the most dangerous of work- 
ing conditions, resulting in a notoriously high death rate from 
accidents Did their plight attract any attention or sympathy from 
the thousands of consumers dependent upon their coal produc- 
tion for heat and light? Can we censure them for hailing as their 
savior a leader who promised to alleviate their conditions in 
return for their pledge of loyalty, and who kept his promise? 
Problems of capital versus labor can onlv reach a solution emanat- 
ing from the respect and consideration of one group for another 

America has divided itself into three main social groups m the 
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course of her history— rural, small town, and urban In each of 
these groups, we find social subdivisions In the rura trie , we 
find the landowners and the financially successful farmers on i the 
one hand, and the tenant and the squatter on t e o er n s 
towns, there are the people who live m t e ig ouse 
families,” and those who live on the “wrong side of *e tack 
In the large cities, the financial or social big wigs the smdfer 
business and professional men, the artisans and the slum 
dwellers” each constitutes a distinct social stratum 
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legged cowboys toting 38's, engaged in continual rodeos or 
drunken revelries The “Beacon Hill’' inhabitants of Boston, along 
with New Englanders in general are still characterized by taci- 
turnity and reluctance to associate with the other members of 
the thirteen original colonies m the minds of the latter Much of 
this sectional feeling is noticeable only in surface relations of little 
import, yet the maintenance of such an attitude toward our fellow 
citizens is not contributing to a desirable cohesion which is sorely 
needed by the United States as a whole at this critical tune 
The contributions of all of these groups, be they racial, reli- 
gious, or economic are evident in all our spheres of living All 
races of men disclose their brotherhood by their anatomical 
s imilar ities, each should use to advantage the natural distinctive 
traits of the other The elements comprising the basis of nearly all 
religions are startling in their similarity, and the fact that the 
need for a religion seems to have been an innate characteristic 
of mankind m general should go far toward persuading every 
individual to respect the religious convictions of others In a long 
and often unpleasant session in the school of experience, we in 
America should have learned that social and economic attain- 
ments are of an ephemeral nature The man who is on the top 
rung of the ladder of economic success today may topple to the 
ground tomorrow For that reason such attainments should be 
accorded a place very secondary to the achievement of a truly 
democratic way of life m which each citizen feels a definite sense 
of responsibility for his fellow citizen m the interest of the greater 
good for the whole world. 

B Development of a Sense of Interdependence Among the Vari- 
ous Racial, Religious, and Social Economic Groups 

At the present fame many nations axe continuously engaged in 
attempts to bring a lasting and satisfactory peace to a world 
threatened with destruction and oblivion should they faiL The 
United States, as the nation emerging from World War II with the 
best opportunities for the earliest reversion to peacetime living 
conditions, and as the nation farthest removed from the scene of 
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conflict, and hence, apparently in the best position to view ques- 
tions of controversy most impartially, has a dominant role to play 
in the peace conferences Upon the outcome of these peace settle- 
ments depends the very future of mankind 1 

Present world conditions have made one factor dear abo 
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the shape of our nose, the color of our eyes, but all races have 
the same relative physical strength and weakness, and the shape 
of one’s head is no limitation on the quality of the brain housed 
therein There are four types of blood, we learn, but they are all 
common to each of the races Indeed, we speak of four distinct 
races, but there are many regions where the original types have 
intermingled to such an extent that racial classification would be 
impossible In the matter of ethnic groups the fusion is even more 
complete— if you pnde yourself on English ancestry, consider that 
history shows that die Phoenicians and Greeks intermarried with 
the Romans, who campaigned in the British Isles, that the Mon- 
gols and the Tartars and Huns left their descendants throughout 
all of Europe, and these same descendants later invaded England, 
that thousands of Negroes have been brought mto Europe at 
various times and have been absorbed into the European popula- 
tion, and then define your English ancestry The same holds true 
for all European countries Our task is to make our heritage a 
social advantage m the hght of the desirable characteristics which 
It has been our good fortune to inherit 

Most of our surface differences anse from environment, not 
from our racial inheritance “Learned behavior” accounts for 
differences in customs rather than race The Chinese do not hve 
m straw houses with no plumbing because they are yellow- 
skinned— their economic and scientific knowledge is simply less 
advanced than ours Besides, many white people hve under the 
same conditions m the midst of a highly developed living stand- 
ard- Educational opportunities are very important in social- 
economic differences The “hill billy” of West Virginia's moun- 
tains, removed to an urban section with the average facilities for 
daily living will develop an IQ comparable to that of his school 
fellows Intelligence tests have proved that Negroes and whites 
have the same range of IQs where educational and economic 
conditions are the sairc. 

One question which should anse in the minds of those who 
classify themselves as “superior” (and who of us does not?) is 
“How much arc we robbing ourselves by our prejudice?” When 
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we realize to what extent we have gleaned so much of our make- 
up from the multiple sources of the generations preceding us, 
should we fail to imagine how much better rounded our personal- 
ities would he were we to develop that uitercultural inheritance 
to the greatest possible extent in our own and subsequent genera 
tions? We freely admit that we have garnered our bases in art 
from European masters, in music from both European and 
minority groups in our own country, in literature from the ends 
of the earth, in science and mathematics from a ^centals since 
the days of Euclid, regardless of any social or ethnic b°“” da " e 
-in every field in which our interest may lie, we depend upon 
the results of efforts on the part of someone whose ’ “ nt ™P or ^ 
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prejudice against a school of political thought differing from our 
own? There is httle doubt that Russia has made great strides in 
the erasure of ethnic barriers, great improvements in the stand- 
ards of living conditions for many of her people, and great 
advances in educational opportunities for the masses Are we not 
all striving for the same ideals by diff erent approaches? Would 
we not be wise to benefit by studying the results of the various 
experiments other countries are making in the fields m which our 
interests he, on the theory that all men are fundamentally alike, 
rather than ignore them completely because of opposing ideol- 
ogies? Benjamin Franklin was asking a pertinent question when 
he said, “Abuse of speech ought to be suppressed, but to whom 
dare we commit the care of domg it?” The same principle apphes 
to all of our freedoms, equally well in everyday contacts and in 
our national and international problems 

Religious conflicts should be accorded the same degree of con- 
sideration Both at home and abroad, Catholics and Protestants 
preach the brotherhood of man and practice fraternization which 
mcludes only those of similar faith Both are concerned with the 
spread of Christianity, yet each strives to convince others that the 
path toward that goal is a narrow one indeed, bounded securely 
by specific tenets and ritualistic practices Again we may point to 
World War II as presenting the opposite side of the picture- 
individual creeds and professions of faith became nonexistent in 
times of stress The chaplain who stated that there were no 
atheists in fox holes, if pressed for details, might have added that 
there were no Methodists, Presbyterians, Catholics, or Hebrews 
either, there were only thousands of joung men, supplementing 
their physical limitations by an indestructible belief in the power 
of God 

Religion is the object of attack in all totalitarian states News- 
paper headlines of war-torn Europe made this evident “Protestant 
Preacher Held in Concentration Camp,” “Nazi Storm Troops Join 
Mobs in Burning of Synagogues,” “Vatican Paper Suppressed by 
Mussolini’s Order”— these are only samples of the venom ex- 
pended by the dictators in their efforts to gain control of even the 
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spiritual allegiance of their subjects Americans 
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resources, labor, capital, and management Under normal eco- 
nomic conditions, the average person has little or no conception 
of the interdependence of himself and his fellow man and the 
rest of the world World conflict impressed upon us the far- 
reaching extent of our dependence upon others Bananas, rice, 
sugar, silk, coffee, chma, silver are just a few of an endless list of 
articles which made the word “shortage” a household term in 
every comer of our land of plenty 
Within our own boundaries also, we have been made definitely 
aware of the interdependence of all groups, majority and minority 
alike When railroad engineers declared a work stoppage, in two 
days industry was paralyzed and the economic existence of every 
citizen threatened A strike of coal miners may mean physical 
discomfort and actual suffering m the home of every householder 
Labor and capital have no choice but to learn respect for the 
others position on any given matter, for failure to do so on the 
part of either faction results inevitably in financial loss to both 
sides For years, capital held the upper hand on all controversial 
matters, today, labor is trying desperately to maintain the grip 
it has gained on capital Each faction is striving for the same end, 
each can reach its goal only by looking at problems which arise 
from the other side s viewpoint, each must be vitally concerned in 
the welfare of the other 

In rural urban problems, the situation is fundamentally the 
same The farmer today is dependent upon the machinery created 
on the assembly line of the big city factories for the production 
records he has achieved The rapid increases in urban popula- 
tions increases the dependency of the bulk of our citizens upon 
the high productivity of the farmer In every aspect of our daily 
life we see, upon close scrutiny, the highly intricate and inex- 
tricable meshes which have been formed as a result of the com- 
plex industrial economy of which we as a nation are so justly 
proud To us remains the task of so adjusting our individual 
attitudes that this economy becomes an instrument capable of 
producing for every human being involved a fuller and richer life, 
rather than unwilling enslavement In a democracy, above all 
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other types of government, tins final evolution is 
not of the few but of each and every citizen The necessary 
eh nges must emanate, not from the White House desk nor from 
A. £ll. of Pnnoress. but from the dooryards and over the bacK 
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ctlelg a Sense of Individual Responsibility # 

America today , threatened f andToeTal eco- 
to the conflicts among various of c g ourse , „ on the word 

nomic minority groups The we must also place 
"group ” However, m a urn . V als ma ke up groups and that 
emphasis on the fact that 1 „ of in dmdual thoughts, views 

group action is merely a refl t ed upon a students 

Ld opinions The idea £" ber P of many groups, he mus 
mind that while he may be a m by his own mividual 

make his presence in these gro P JPP ^ p]an wltb ou r students 
actions Therefore, it is in T° ’ minc is the proper attitudes an 

activities that will ar ° USe “ * to go out into the community and 
desires that will ^^Tgood to help alleviate some of our 

do something constructrv y „ do no t 

do not want to no 
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We wish to bring about a change which is gradual, lasting, and 
based upon intelligent thinking and planning Our big job in this 
unit is to teach the child to think and plan intelligently If we can 
induce him to think and plan intelligently, he will then realize 
that as an individual he is responsible— in part at least— for the 
various conflicts and prejudices that exist The student will then 
try to do something about them to the extent of clarifying his 
own thmlong and resolving his own prejudices 

Our big objective restated is To get the student to think and 
plan intelligently Listed below are several ways in which we 
suggest to the teacher how this may be done 

1 Through group discussion get students to analyze and 
evaluate critically their beltefs and attitudes 

In the approach to this phase of our unit, tact and con- 
sideration must be used A discussion of a student’s beliefs 
and attitudes must be approached as calmly and as objec- 
tively as possible If, as teachers, we arouse the emotions of 
our students too much, we will defeat our purpose and no 
progress will be made 

To illustrate If we begm with the attitude that we are 
going to criticize behefs, we will immediately create a 
superior attitude on the part of some students who feel that 
their behefs are above criticism Also we will create an 
inferior feeling on the part of others that their behefs will 
be rejected immediately This unfortunate situation can 
lead to nothing less than an mcrease in dislike and dis- 
respect for the behefs of others 

We should create a wholesome atmosphere which implies that 
we are going to analyze the behefs and attitudes of all, in order 
to see which ones are valuable in the lives of students, which may 
be revised and improved, and which may be completely dis- 
carded We should point out that no one group is going to be 
“picked upon,” but that the behefs of all are going to be surveyed 
We must proceed very cautiously in these discussions so as to 
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impress upon our students that they must weigh carefully the 
values of various beliefs and attitudes We must be sure to state 
again and again that our elective is not to cntio* .but to 
scrutinize the beliefs of all and to gain insight mto them lf we 
can mduce our students to approach the 
hvc then started them on the road to mteUige* 

For example, we may tahe <he S 

behefs of students and hst them J RepubIlcans are 

crats favor big business too mu J feel ^ t religious 

not getting enough recogmbon B J but j ane f ee ls that 
leaders should have a voice in gov nd many other 

Church and state should be separate These and ^ 

beliefs and attitudes should be a “’>^ t d b ente rtamed The 
prejudiced or if harmful views ea ch shldent to 

teacher should create a w.lhngness on ie^part o ^ 

state his behefs and calmly con ^ ns> student 

Through this interchange of " , J 0llt a u beliefs and 

can possibly be led to thin i 8 wb y ceItam behefs are 
attitudes When the studeu undc« ^ ^ ^ and ^ 
held and how they arose, his resp shoul d not try too hard 

of others wdl surely increase The d 1S the creation 

to change any behef all ^subject his behe s 

of a willingness on the part : o ' th changes m his 0 ivn beliefs 
to analysis Whether the student ^ The S pomts to be empha- 
or not should concern the t been willing to exanune his behefs 
sized are that the student has b jf zed through intelligent 

and those of others, and bebeve as be pleasesas 

thmking that each person has a r g ^ b mltag t „ analyze 

long as he respects the behefs ot 

“sa asjSSCUS 
SSSs-wswr- 
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we can help him to place himself vicariously in the position 
of others We should try to show the student that if he had 
been m circumstances similar to those of the person criti- 
cized, he would have acted in nearly the same way 

To illustrate We can think of students who are not too 
clean personally School children can make life miserable 
for another child who is physically unclean However, if 
those students who criticize can be led to analyze this per- 
son’s home life— cramped living quarters, no bathing facili- 
ties, no privacy, perhaps overburdened parents with too 
many other children to worry about— then he can see that 
had he been exposed to the same type of environment, 
perhaps he, too, would have come to school with unkempt 
hair, dirty neck and ears, wearing soiled clothing The child, 
thus placed m the position of others, will not be so apt to 
criticize what he would have done himself, for no one will 
criticize himself unjustly If he has done this, perhaps the 
child can find some way in which to make school fife more 
pleasant for the other child 

If the teacher can help the student improve the relations be- 
tween individuals of the class, then he can go on— tactfully— to 
try to eliminate class groups and cliques In all classrooms there 
are divisions among students Town children gather m groups 
and look down their noses at rural children Rich and poor tend 
to gather together and snub the members of opposing groups 
whether they are urban or rural This is merely stating the age- 
old conflict between those who have and those who have not, 
whether it be money, ability, friends, or other human needs and 
values 

The unfortunate aspect of this situation is that there is very 
little intelligent exchange of views and opinions among the 
groups No group is ennched by the contnbubon of others, none 
is stimulated by the views of others, none understands too well 
the problems of the other groups The teacher's job, then, is to 
arouse m the students’ minds a desire to know something about 
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the problems, beliefs, end reasons for acbons of the members of 

,h Th*goKcher will try to bring about better relates ; be- 
tween groups By intelligently opinions of 

groups, by intelligently “ m P a " S ^ on ground upon which 
all groups, the teacher can reach a common g* 
all students meet The possibilities of better ^ ^ 
are infinite Now friends wlmse ““ weU tQ do stud ents who 

measurable, can be made , r m ay become socially con 

have not been concerned with tl P ^ sma H wa ys, as well 
scious and resolve to help ^ as these between class 

as large By breaking down a ^ removal of racial and 

groups, we arc breaking gro tad ent conscious of the fact 

national prejudices By mabng each stude ^ 

that he, as an individual, has P» ^ slude „ t that he must 
between groups, by impressing : ^ ndlV idual action, we can bring 
help in breaking down bamem by <h ^ ^ ^ deslI e S , beliefs, 
about a more complete un ers groups and thereby ennch 

and attitudes of confbctuig minority gr F 
the life of all arm ins have much in 

3 Help the student rM, ‘“ ^“‘JZell as distinct differences 
common with the map Jh* , d be touched upon We 

Both sides of this T uesh0 “ ,j peoples help to make a 
wish, of course to ^“uld^e foohsh to deny tha 

world culture H°wcv ' ■ between groups The value o 

mtelhgently realize 1S that all people- 

A fact which most jtu^ ach m common The t^chej^uld 

even minority g r0 ^ u groups are seeking wish to 

get along with others. 
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student can be led to understand, for example, that members of 
other groups are eager to be friendly if only he will meet them 
half-way The student by thinking intelligently can be made to 
realize that minority groups pay taxes, are interested m better 
government, and will help to improve community differences if 
only they are given a chance to help 

We as teachers should try to get the student to understand 
that people are basically very much alike, that their differences 
can be overcome, and that there is such a thin g as a brotherhood 
of men We must, of course, say a word about differences m lan- 
guage, customs, dress, physical appearance, etc, of minority 
groups The teacher can lead the student to believe that these 
differences can be overcome by creating upon his part a willing- 
ness to understand these different groups The student can be 
shown that these differences contribute to our own culture much 
that is good The student can be led to see that fundamentally 
all men are alike, but that differences are necessary to give 
variety to life By analyzing intelligently these differences, the 
student can see how much of the good m his own life he owes to 
the culture of others 

For example, in the field of music— a field in which all high 
school students are interested— teachers may pomt out to their 
students that jazz originated with the Negro, that Latin American 
rhythms contribute much to our entertainment, that there are 
very few good American operas, that we are mdebted to gifted 
European composers for our best classical music, etc If the stu- 
dent can realize that much in everyday life is not originally 
American, but has come from many other sources, he can then 
begin to appreciate the interdependence of all cultures 

If we can create on the part of the student an open mind that 
will enable him to be willing to mingle with minority groups, 
he will, by coming into contact with these peoples, realize the 
common ground on which all people stand He will realize that 
their differences add to and do not detract from their personal- 
ities He will realize the similarity between beliefs and desires of 
minority groups He will see that other groups are not so foreign 
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to him as he once supposed. There will then develop a .give and 
take between these groups and himself which wdl enrich Ae hves 

t idea Aat we wish to get across here-Aat aU men are 
human beings and should be treated as such-is v«y weU« 
pressed by the followmg speech of Shylock, Ae J , 
speare’s The Merchant of Venice. 

“I am a Jew. HaA not a Jew eyes HaA a^jewjiauds, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas 

td™ ZSSi JSK - * - - '-** * 

poison us do we not Ae . . .?” 

D. Minimizing Conflict and Prejudice 

Within our country Aero is a Orintal, Ac Mexican, 
toward minority groups “ e mic Afferences Prej- 

and persons of rehgious and socm and .gnorance of 

uAce is most often caused y muumlB ng conflict and prej- 
Ae problem Thus Ae problem* ^ be reduced by 

uAce is essentially an adu^onal^e,^ of preJ . 

cooperative action based t ap {ac |. and u is our duty as 

uAce can be traced to As * ^ ^ facls concerning the 
teachers to present to ovlde experiences for Ae pup 

minority groups We ca “ P , react ira toward those persons of 

which wifl affect Aeu emotional ^ econonuo background 

a ASerent race, nationality, reUg about re l abo ns between 

Students can be taught to “j propaganda, and to ■ appy 

groups, to recognize racial andrj? rcla[|ons World andcivd 
democratic pnncp es to mterg P ^ hf destmebon o 
wars which have led to Ae servlC es, have caused Ae 

Racial groups m Ae u 
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because we cannot agree on the rights and privileges these groups 
should have Some minority groups are a problem only in certam 
sections, as Orientals along the Pacific Coast, Mexicans along the 
southern boundary of the U S , and Jews and Negroes scattered 
throughout the entire country One possible method of bringing 
this world peace and eliminating race conflict is to assimilate all 
ethnic and minority racial groups m the U S into the majority 
culture The question is, will complete assimilation of all minority 
groups within the US be m keeping with the democratic pnn 
ciple? The other extreme is to isolate racial and ethnic groups 
mto segregated sections of the community This follows in part 
what has been done to help solve the Indian problem in the U S 
Certam sections m Florida and in the Southwest have been set 
aside by the government as reservations Here the Indians live 
without a great deal of interference from the outside world and 
practice their traditional customs and folkways The problems 
which arise are What proof have we that segregation and isola- 
tion will bring about more friendly international relations? Will 
segregation solve the problem of racial groups acquiring decent 
living conditions, adequate employment and wages, and equal 
opportunities and privileges m recreation, religion, education and 
politics? For example, the Jews are frequently an isolated group 
within the U S They live in certam sections of the city, live in 
certam apartment houses, go to certam schools, and frequent 
certam resorts Other racial groups within the U S are barred 
from some hotels, recreation centers, and institutions of higher 
learning and hve in crowded areas with no sanitation and com- 
forts of living Usually they are poorly paid and able to acquire 
only unskilled jobs 

Some few southern states have adopted “grandfather clauses 
to exclude Negroes from voting These states provide that any 
person who fails to meet the requirements for voting— ability to 
read or possession of property— should not be excluded if he or 
one of his ancestors had voted before 1S67 According to the 
Constitution of the Umted States the right to vote should not be 
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denied a citizen on account of race, color, or sex When we allow 
states to deprive citizens of the nght to vote because of color or 
race, are we helping to minimize conflict or are we increas g 

Pr Toda“due to the fact that the sections of our ^country and the 
nations of the world have been brought closer togeta 1 b) nmv 
and improved methods of transporta, ion a, id comnu u— 

need for intercultural understanding has become .ncrea^g y 

imperative No longer are we interested on'y u. the pmbkms o 
Harford County or Maryland, but us 

Onental, and other racial groups are 

How then are we going to eve p ^ ^ (he cultures 0 f 
we understand and apprecia P P distinguished 

other countries? Opportunities to meet and to - d 
leaders of other races greatest mass 

and prejudices World War P theory of cultural 

movement of population in V ^ but as raC i a l, reh- 

democracy is not based upon * pre ,udices are ebminated and 
gious, ethnic, and social eco ^ na Uons, the size of the 

scientific Knowledge is ex en al)0ut a better relationship 

world decreases ” 1 In order tobng of (he New World, a Fan 
and understanding among ® 1 J t WashmgtOD was set up 

American Union with headquarter the Old World and 

Could such an ’ through the two unions? Emory 

establish better world reUtio to g^^ ^ peace be 
Reves m The Anatomy of Tea* which causes 

reahzed only when abs0 ‘“ gtves way to a umversal legal 

anarchy in international rela & natlons regulated by 

order Instead of relaUonslnps beW^ ^ ^ ^ of 
treaties, they ""“““^“unless civilization is determined on 
warfare, peace is a i law be the answer to this? 

suicide Coul j d “' V “, „„!.»«! Education in American s oo 
Yo‘k V ‘H«^r“ brothers A ?J^ o/ Harper i Brolhen, New 
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Should individuals who belong by birth to minority racial 
groups be free to exercise and perpetuate the customs and folk- 
ways of their group as long as they do not interfere or clash with 
our democratic principles? Can we learn to appreciate and under- 
stand these cultural differences and to respect their contributions 
to our society without reference to race, religion, social status, 
or the peculiar spelling of a name? Certainly the American 
culture is not so perfect that it could not be enriched by preserv- 
ing and unitin g with it the best aspects of that of minority 
groups According to the democratic principles on which our 
country is grounded, every American citizen, regardless of race or 
religion, has the right to develop his abilities for personal ad- 
vancement and the advancement of society Is it democratic to 
grant certain rights and privileges to a select group and deny 
these same rights and privileges to another group? We are depriv- 
ing society of their talents and contributions Very often we think 
of persons coming from another country as ignorant, rude people, 
who live in ugly homes, with peculiar customs and an unintel- 
ligible speech Immigrants have furnished much of the labor to 
erect our skyscrapers, pave our streets, build our railroads, and 
work our mines Their love for music, art, and literature has had 
more influence on us than we perhaps realize Have not Victor 
Herbert and Walter Damrosch had an influence on our music? 
Consider the work of Andrew Carnegie and Edward Bok We 
must not omit the contributions of such Negroes as Booker T 
Washington, Manan Anderson, and Paul Laurence Dunbar Are 
we m the United States so self sufficient that we cannot benefit 
from the contributions of the minority races? 

Behgion has proved to be another source of conflict within the 
United States Here we find three major groups, Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews, and many minority groups Many persons 
look upon the religious faith of others with suspicion and are not 
willing to accept their beliefs As a result of conflict and rivalry 
between religious sects, we find the motive for the establishment 
of secular schools In order to eliminate conflict within our public 
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schools, should each rehg.on set up its own schools? Often reli- 
gious beliefs serve as a basis for employment, politics, and adnus- 
sion to schools of higher learning Should persons be d ‘ SC ™‘ 
mated against in the labor market, professions imd s^oob o 
higher learning because of religious affiliation? The United I Shite 
JL founded on the principle of religious “ 

stitution states - Congress shall make no law respiting ^^sta^ 

hshment of religion, or prohibiting the i free , Jehovah’s 
during World War II many school [children be ongmg to Jehovah . 

Witnesses refused to salute the flag sc hools taught the 

polled from school Have we in °“ r P (ed on ,h e dissunilan- 
similarities of people, or have we c feeling that all 

ties? Should wo develop within the student • other's 

religions foster good and tha we ^ ^ s freedom? The 
viewpoints and honor die pn P of art, htera 

church has made great “.he student an apprec.a- 

ture, and music Canwede P ^ fajfhs? Mem bers of every 
tion of the contributions of batt leBeld for our country, and 
faith have given their lives on ao l a ms have worked side by 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish P d churc hes cooperate 
side serving men of every e i q of dl fl eren t denominations 

in holding IT* -^fiCderstanding be brought about 
exchange pulpits Can different beliefs? 

through closer relationship between^ o£ dlffere nt fa.ths 

Today m some communi ^ federated church Could one 

have joined together an agreeable to all and wo 

rehgion be set up which woum 

be m keepmg with our dem ^ gnd an upper, middle, an 

In a society as complex ° ^ me these c i asse s maybe 

lower class of people I “' 1 ‘ bcrship m certain organizations, 
identified by ^““Xme oclpaUon and income Today m- 
tvne and location of home ’ , jj m the hands of a few Simula 

£ s Xd 

should we take the rug 
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distribute them to the low groups? The government is now help- 
ing citizens m the fields of relief, agriculture, conservation, health, 
and social security In order to reduce social and economic con- 
flict, could the government do more in the fields mentioned 
above? Government ownership and operation of industry in the 
United States have been limited chiefly to the post office, local 
water system, and the hhe Would the common man benefit if the 
government controlled all essential services and would it mean 
economic security? 

The interests of labor and capital have been in almost per- 
petual conflict In the Johnston Green Murray “Charter,” four 
principles to umte labor and management have been proposed 

(1) the nght of labor to organize and engage in collective bar- 
gaining with management shall be recognized and preserved, 

(2) the highest degree of production and technological advance- 
ment must be constantly encouraged, (3) there shall be a na 
tional system which would protect the individual against the 
hazards of unemployment, (4) the nght and responsibility of 
management to direct the operations of an enterprise shall be 
recognized and preserved. 

Whether we are conscious of the situation or not, there is a 
conflict between the rural and urban districts and between the 
vanous sections of the United States Can we m the country live 
Without the products of the city, or can they live without our 
products 0 The same is true of the geographical sections of the 
United States If we made a study we would find that each sec- 
tion contributed some product, the South, cotton, the North, 
manufactured goods, and the Middle West, cattle and grain Are 
we so self sufficient that we do not need the products of other 
areas? In an attempt to lessen conflict, maps and charts could be 
made to show the source of all the products essential to life 

In this section we are not advocating that our solution will 
eliminate conflict and prejudice We are merely suggesting pos- 
sible ways m which conflict could be reduced, perhaps by a 
combination of methods 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN TI1E REALM OF INTEItCULTURAL 
RELATIONS 

In a unit of this type it will probably be helpful to the teacher 
to Mow some of the questions which arose when we were prepar- 
ing it We are, therefore, listing briefly some of the questions that 
would naturally ame in considering (he mating of teaching 
units from this resource unit ' 

1 What are the sources of race conflict ? Why are Negroes, 
Japanese, Mexicans, etc , looked down upon? 

2 What opportunities are offered minority groups in industry, 
business, and professions? What are the wage scales for 
minority groups? Why is there discrimination in wage scales? 

3 How are minority groups housed? 

4 Why have we set up immigration restrictions? Does this help 
create a “one world ’ attitude? 

5 Why do minority groups clmg to certain customs? 

6 Is there a difference in the blood of racial groups? If all racial 
groups are assimilated, will it destroy some of our democratic 
values? Would culture improve or not through assimilation? 
Should vve preserve some racial differences or try to form 
one pattern for behavior? 

7 Why do we have a Protestant and a Catholic Church? How 
do they differ m their form of religion? Why is the Protestant 
Church broken up into so many sects? 

8 Can the conflict between Church and State be reconciled? 

9 Why dont Jews believe m Chmt? Are Jews the chosen 
people? What ideas in our own religion come from the Jews? 

Do the Jews hate Gentiles ? Are Jews more grasping and 
selfish than other races? _ , 

JO Who are the Mennonites, the Amish, Quakers , Jehovah s 
Witnesses? What unique ideas do they have? Should they be 

allowed to segregate themselves? 

11 Why are Catholic services in Latin? Why can t pnests many? 
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What good do orders of nuns and priests accomplish? Is one 
religion as good as another? 

12 Is the KKK (Ku Klux Klan) a religious organization? What 
is it trying to do? Why is it strong m the South? Is it legal? 
What can be done about it? 

13 What is capital? Where does it come from? What is labor? 
Why does it quarrel with capital? Who is right? Should 
strikes be allowed? How are strikes called? Why are they 
called? How can they be settled? Should industry be privately 
owned or govemmentally operated? 

14 What do the terms “rural” and “urban” mean? What are some 
of the differences and likenesses between these groups? 
Which group is more important? 

15 Are there classes of people in America? Should wealth be 
divided equally? Why do some people have so much and 
others so little? 

16 Is the Civil War shll going on? Are the Indians treated fairly? 
Is the East sympathetic m its views of the West? 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SUBJECT MATTER FIELDS 

1 Social Science— This entire umt is primarily a social studies 
unit We have attempted to touch upon many of the social 
problems with which America is vitally concerned However, 
though the emphasis of this unit is on social study, other sub- 
ject matter fields need not be neglected In a study of this unit 
all subject matter fields can be correlated The social studies 
aspect will be developed by investigation of racial conflicts 
and prejudices, by discussion of work, recreation, and health 
facilities provided for racial groups, by an understanding of 
the different religious, governmental, and culture aspects of 
group life, etc 

2 Enghsh— English will be brought into the work in a functional 
way Class discussion and conversation, reports both oral and 
written, reading and preparing assigned work, etc , will meet 
the requirements of any English class Drill m grammar, me- 
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dian,cs of cypress, on, and spelling mil be provided when the 
need for it is apparent 

3 Mathematics— Although mathematics is a required course in 
a core program and is taught separately, ample work in 
mathematics is provided by this unit Determining the per 
centage for racial, religious and class groups, reading and 
making charts, graphs, posters, etc , investigating money spent 
on various projects, all bring into this unit the practical mathe 
matics involved m carrying on the worlds work 

4 Health— The problem of health can easily be brought into a 
discussion of this unit By examining the housing conditions 
of minority groups, by investigating the sanitary conditions in 
the community, by talking about the recreational facilities of 
the community, etc , we can stress personal as well as national, 
health problems 

5 Science— Science also can be correlated easily by discussion 
of the racial supremacy theory, the “pure" blood theory sani- 
tation, contributions of the great men of minority groups to 
science, etc 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

The term ^activity,* as it occurs m this unit is used to mean all 
the varied opportunities and assignments by which the teacher 
tnes to have the pupil develop within himself the understandings 
that are the purposes of the work The jusbffcahon for every ac 
tivity is that, in the opinion of the teacher it is a good way to 
foster the growth of understanding and appreciation for which 
he is teaching 

Sometimes the teacher wishes to capitalize on the known talents 
and current interests of the pupils and many different activities 
are undertaken On other occasions the teacher will have every- 
one or almost everyone working at the same task Sometimes the 
activities will bo doing opportunities with models and murals 
and maps, but on another day they may be reading and flunking 
and discussing In each ease the teacher ass.gns or agrees with 
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pupil suggestion of only those activities which will help the indi 

vidual pupils doing them to develop the understandings and skills 

called for by their umt 

Initiatory 

1 Draw and tabulate your family tree taking it as far back as 
possible Use the names of countries m which the people were 
bom instead of personal names 

2. Read again our Declaration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights Select the sections of each which express the democra 
tic principles of equal rights for all men Are there any refer- 
ences relating to discrimination agamst persons or certain 
racial or religious groups? Read Amendments 13, 14, 15 of the 
Constitution Discuss ways in which these documents have 
been violated or misinterpreted Cite examples down through 
history 

3 Have children volunteer to tell their prejudices, and how they 
think they were acquired 

4 Develop a table of criteria for determining the social accept 
ability of people with whom you like to associate Which of 
these criteria do specific people you don't like fail to meet 

5 If there is a Hebrew child and a Catholic child in the class, 
have them present to the class a ten minute report on the van 
ous religious holidays and ceremonies in their religion 
Example Jewish New Year, Lent, Passover, etc 

Developmental 

1 Study the various American holidays to see how much of our 
celebration originated in other cultures Example Christmas 
tree— German, St Patrick’s Day— Irish, Easter, Valentines 
Day 

2 On an outline map of the U S show the states or areas where 
certain nationalities are dommant Example Mexicans, 
Italians, Japanese, Chinese 

“America— A Nation of Many People from Many Coun- 
tries”— a map which may be secured from Council Against 
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Intolerance, Lincoln Bldg , N Y C Pictonal m type, showing 
location of racial and national minorities and occupations 

3 A 1 Hall of Fame" bulletin board on which are placed pic ure 

or sketches of leaders of all races, including die "J**™*" 
hare made great contributions to the building of the Amer 
lean democracy and culture i bv 

4 Develop a local "Whos Who” showing the pmt phyed y 
members of the minority groups in local and sWe affa rs 

5 Make a study of the United Nations What cultures are repre 
sented? Note the interdependence of cultur trends m 

6 By means of two graphs show the imm g 
US 

a Old immigration 1820-1880 

b New immigration 1880 to presen 

Compare the two graphs and^draw^e^m “ mgrants were 
immigration E « m P le n F' v °™ c m Europe From I860 to the 
largely from northern a fl0m sout hem and eastern 

present immigrants came larg y 

Europe and Asia or the statu e of Liberty 

7 Draw cartoons showing change of feeling in regard 

at different dates, indicating a cna g 

to immigration , , a nd gjrls of the same 

8 Obtain names and addr “ s B J m a correspondence On 

age group in a foreign c town (if not on map, 

a world map, locate countryand city ^ ^ From time t0 
locate approximately) ntl0n ed locate on map 

tame if any new pulahon of the US showing 

9 Use circle graphs d red segments according 

the black white Y e “° a „ rap h showing origin of our pop 

census of 1950 construct g P^ homelands they left 
lation by the nationality les o^ g mdlcate th e source of raw 

good discussion Of top g 
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also conditions favorable for growth of wheat, corn, fruits, 
etc 

11 Report to the class on the development and activity of the 
early labor unions Why developed? Leaders? Purposes? 
Achievements? Relate to minority groups 

a American Federation of Labor 
b Knights of Labor 
c CIO 

12 Visit the employment agency and local unions Find facts 
concerning the place which minority groups have taken in 
industry Determine whether they are skilled or nonskilled 
workers Determine if certain groups are prohibited from 
joining unions or if wage scales differ for them Do employers 
hire the more efficient and better prepared applicant regard- 
less of race, religion or creed? Determine conditions under 
which they work How may these be improved? 

13 Make a survey of the community Study the housing condi- 
tions, industries, government, school buildings and programs, 
recreational facilities, etc What classes of people live in 
poorer sections? Are there equal occupational opportunities 
for all groups? 

14 List and discuss weapons used by labor and capital Exam 
pie Closed shop, strike, collective bargaining Have any of 
the ways you have hsted helped bnng about better relation- 
ship between capital and labor? If so, how? If not, why not? 

15 An activity for a Protestant group Study the work of the 
Federal Council of Churches and the work it has done m 
unification 

For a Catholic group Study the work of the Salvation Army 

16 Allow each student to choose a minority group and make a 
scrapbook on some phase within that group Examples 
Music of the American Negro, current problem of capital and 
labor, occupation of a group during the war This could be 
used as a culminating activity 

17 Make a chart of Negro performers you see and hear on tele- 
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vision over a week's period Include what they did and your 
evaluation of their ability 

18 Collect newspaper and magazine articles which give evidence 
of minority group feeling and which reveal prejudice Dis 
cuss the articles and try to discover the reason for the preju 
dice What person or organization is responsible for the 
article? What are they trying to accomplish and why? 

19 Make a survey of the class to determine the nationality groups 
represented Make a graph of this information 

20 Make a study of art, literature, and music of the minority 
groups and help bring about an appreciation of the contri 
butions of these groups Study folk dances of Poles Mexicans 
etc , prepare exhibits of the art of the masters and compare 
with modem art, read short stories by foreign authors such 
as The Necklace by Guy de Maupassant 

21 Over a period of one month study the movies you happen to 
see relating to intercultural problems What characters other 
than native whites are used? Describe scenes in which they 
appear What moral characteristics do they show? Can you 
explain what you have found out? Determine if these movies 
alleviate or create prejudice 

22 List the religious groups represented in the class 


a Make a graph showing percentages 
b Make a study of various religions represented 

1 How, when where did they begin? How have they 

2 Outstanding personalises idenhSed with different reh 
gions 

3 Contributions to world art, music literature 


23 Visit churches of different religions groups (if services are 
not dosed) to see how worship programs differ or correspond 
to one another May lead to joint meetmgs of Youth Fellow- 
ships m churches of certain denominations 

24 Make a study of minority religious groups How, when, 
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where originated, and beliefs Why have they been subject 
to ridicule and persecution' 1 Example Mormons, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, “Holy Rollers,” Amish, Friends 

25 What are the activities of the National Labor Relations Com- 
mittee? What is this committee domg to establish better 
relations between capital and labor? Why was it formed? 
What has it accomplished? How has it aided immigrant 
laborers? 

26 Complete study of various problems by having panel discus- 
sions or debates Some problems might be (1) Why some 
people change their religions when they marry and why 
some others do not (2) Many Negroes are hired as cooks in 
restaurants and as nurse’s aides for white children, but there 
are none hired as clerks in our local stores Discuss the im- 
plications of this fact 

27 Plan an exhibit and collect articles and products which we 
use everyday and show the countries from which they come 
This would demonstrate how we depend on other countries 

28 Listen to radio broadcasts on topics relating to intercultural 
relations, labor, and religious problems, musical programs, 
forums, debates Discuss these m class (A monthly bulletin 
is sent out from NBC giving a radio program schedule ) 

29 Form a Pan-American Club for the purpose of furthering 
inter American friendships The club may hold assemblies 
and panel discussions and study such topics as these music, 
art, literature, folk dances, geography of the Americas, in- 
ternational relations, customs, dress 

30 Make a study of the music of the Negroes Trace the develop- 
ment of the Negro spirituals and jazz Make a study of 
several outstanding Negro composers and musicians Record- 
ings of spirituals, etc , may be used 

31 Read biographies, books, newspaper articles on outstanding 
Negro individuals What contributions have they made to 
fields they represent? Examples George Washington Carver, 
Marian Anderson, Booker T Washington, Joe Louis, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, Hazel Scott, Lena Horne 



32 


33 


34 


35 


36 
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Read some novels and poems published concerning the con 
flicts of minority groups 
Green Thursday, Julia Peterbn 
Darkwatcr, William E B Du Bois 
Kaga’s Brother, M L Ross 
Caroling Dusk, Countee Cullen 
Lyrics of Lowly Life, Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Make a study of the central character o a novel II he .pre- 
sented sympathetically or not? Why is there confhet? How 

could it be minimized? , , 

If the student’s parents arc foreign bom have him ask them 
of their experiences when they came to this cou try 

a Did they find it difficult to get jobs because of nation- 

sides and, if possible ec^^ of antimmonty group or 
JESS and K intensity of their activihes in die commu 

community, by talking 
officials, and union leaders 

religion „ m H u s tries and stores are hired regardless 

b officials must be of a 

_ If noheemen, hremen, 

or religious group 
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37. Develop charts, cartoons, essays, poems, plays, and short 
stories dealing with the achievements of minority groups. 
Examples: Cartoons and charts contrasting Negroes as slaves 
and now as citizens; essays on personal beliefs and knowl- 
edge one has about Germans, Japanese, Czechs; poems noting 
group characteristics such as the Mexicans’ love of home; 
plays dealing with the reasons for immigration to America; 
short stories on any phase of life of minority groups. 

38. Make a study of life on an Indian reservation. Include dress, 
religion, customs, language, education, politics. Contrast 
their present life with their life before the white man “civi- 
lized” them. 

39. Give reports in order to find out about prejudice in the past: 

a. Prejudice against early Christians. 

b. Jews in the Middle Ages. 

c. Puritans and Quakers in England. 

d. Witches in New England. 

40. Study, analyze, and define ways opinions are formed through 
the press, films, and radio by evaluating advertisements, edi- 
torials, and headlines. 

41. Make a study of our language to see how many words are 
derived from other languages. Determine their original 
meaning and present use. If possible, see how other lan- 
guages have borrowed from ours. Example, prejudice— Latin 
prae (before, pre-) and judicium (judgment). 

Culminating 

1. Write a world brotherhood code— the essential factors that 
could guide all international relations. 

2. Prepare, and perhaps present, at an assembly program, a 
pageant showing the work of racial groups in building the 
nation, state, or city. For example, show briefly how the 
Chinese, Negroes, Irish, Italians, etc., all helped in building 
the nation’s railroads, or how Europeans have helped build 
up a tradition for music in New York City. Write articles for 
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the school newspaper concerning findings, investigations, and 
activities in intcrcultural relations For example, write articles 
*2 about the housing facilities of minority groups, or about the 
-> work in which they are engaged 

^ Take a bus trip to Baltimore, tour the residential areas, com- 
-t * P are Negro housing developments with those of whites Con* 
tact Baltimore City Chamber of Commerce for information 
as to progress bemg made to improve slum areas 
4. Prepare exhibits of culture in foreign lands Dramatize plays 
/ with plots or settings m a foreign land A day may be set aside 
„ when parents and fnends are invited See Bibliography for 

suggestions (Choice of foreign land may be determined by 
, nationalities represented in the class ) 

5 Plan a program for Pan-American Day Costumes, dances, 
music, food, etc, could be demonstrated (Suggestions for 
programs obtainable from Pan-American Union in Washing- 
ton ) Probably the help of the music teacher and home eco- 
no mics teacher would be needed 

6 Put on festivals or folk days to provide opportunity to wear 
costumes of different groups and to play games, engage m 
folk dancing, and prepare foods of different groups Example 
Mexicans, Orientals , Negroes, Italians, Indians 

7. Formulate a code of good labor practices which might be 
used to minimize conflict between labor and capital How 
many of your suggestions are good practices for everyday liv- 
ing with others? 


EVALUATION 

A. Some Criteria for Evaluation 
In a unit of this type evaluation naturally means several things 
First of all evaluation is an attempt to determine what changes 
have been made m the behavior of students as regards the goals 
of interailtnral relations Also by evaluation we mean that 
teachers should make continuous attempts to see that the student 
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has gained a clearer insight into the values with which the core 
is concerned There is also a third side to evaluation in this unit 
Evaluation is not trying to determine whether all students have 
achieved what we think are the right values for all persons What 
we should try to measure is this Has the student by use of the 
intelligence method been able to see more clearly why and how 
his beliefs are as they are? We feel that if the student can judge 
critically, he way wish to modify his attitudes and prejudices for 
himself 

What, then, are some of the things we must constantly measure 
as we try to evaluate our progress m teaching this umt? Below 
are suggested a few standards which we may use 

1 Has the student gained any new knowledge, such as a realiza- 
tion of the basic sameness of human nature, an understanding 
of the cultural contributions of minority groups, and overview 
of the origins of racial, religious, and social economic preju 
dices and their prevalence in his own community? 

2 Has the student made use of the basic skills of reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking? Can he use reference materials? Can he 
organize data? Can he read intelligently tables, graphs, maps, 
charts? Has he developed his ability to work and plan with 
other persons? 

3 Has the student gamed an appreciation and respect for other 
cultures? Does he appreciate the things which make America 
a democracy (such as the Constitution, Bill of Rights, 
etc )? 

4. Does the student show the proper attitudes toward society? 
Does he have faith in democracy as a way of life? Is he willing 
to work to make life better for all, regardless of color, race, or 
creed? Does he respect other people’s feelmgs and views? Is 
he willing to help improve human relationships? 

5 Has the student developed critical thinking abilities? Is he 
able to distinguish between fact and opinion? Is he willing to 
analyze his own prejudices and discuss them? Does he reserve 
judgment until all facts are known? Does he make statements 
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of specific nature or does he speak in vague generalities? Does 
he apply what he has learned m helping to solve some of his 
problems? 


B. Informal Evaluation 

Evaluation is a continuous process which implies that no stu- 
dent's achievement in a given unit can be adequate y measure 
in any one test at any given tune Also, measurement of change 
in behavior patterns such as attitudes, opu aions, i and emoU, anal 
attachments presupposes a knowledge by *eteacherofthe 
before and after behavior of the student as aneffectr ag^ g 
progress In other words, to learn the be e s, ’ ■ J10 f or 

dices of different individuals before e uni is overC ommg un 
evaluating the progress that has been ma e ln beep 

desirable behavior patterns “ “ f“% a f ua t,on by the teacher 
ing with democratic values Day by day ../revise their 

in helping students clanfy their own f ^ thinking 
opinions as they see the consequences and 

is of immeasurable value , m evaluating the 

What informal methods -y^acher ^ ^ ^ 
progress that pupils have m teacher should be 

must be done on an individual bas^ * ^ ^ ^ 

familiar with all activi es , v H, c h the teacher may add from 
community Some sugges ion , 

her own experience, are as o o ^ ^ student a member? 

1 Of what community or &™ 1 JS t0 determine the extent of 

The purpose of this > ° economl c, racial, and reh 

his association with various^ ^ rac|llslve are these orgamza- 

gious groups How . 1 ^ ^ creat! , d m hl m a desire to 
lions? Has the st “ d y community organizations? 

broaden his membe sh ^ recrealI0 nal acUvibes J* 

2 Does he participate : m ^ ^ ^ soft baIl team imposed of 

various groups? f , S p P Xf d baseman an Hal.au the center field® 
TcaftTand die catcher from West Virginia? Does th y 
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who lives in the “big house” play with the boy who lives 
across the tracks? 

3. Does the type of books and magazines that the pupil reads 
lead to better understanding, attitudes, and behavior? Does he 
read the minimum essentials of the unit or does his reading 
show an appreciation of a new field opened to his view? Do 
his reading interests carry over into his daily life? 

4. Does the type of projects undertaken by the pupil show a 
desire to participate in the solution of cultural problems? 
Does he use initiative in developing projects? Does he con- 
tinue projects and activities beyond the normal expectancy? 
From these experiences, does he develop hobbies and leisure- 
time interests? 

5. Does the type of question asked in class give clear ideas of 
the pupil’s understanding and emotional behavior patterns? 
Does his question reflect prejudice or a desire for closer cul- 
tural relationships? A question, “Why don’t we send the 
Negroes back to Africa?” gives a clear impression of the pupils 
thinking. 

6. How well are democratic values reflected in reports, talks, and 
class discussions? How well has he developed logical ideas? 
Has he analyzed problems objectively? Does he see the inter- 
relation of cultural groups? 

7. What does the anecdotal record of the pupil show regarding 
his behavior patterns? These records, when kept conscienti- 
ously by the teacher, are a storeroom of information. As an 
example, if Joe defends Monk when he is being sneered at 
for living in the Negro neighborhood, definite behavior pat- 
terns can be deduced. 

8. What attitudes and prejudices are shown by the pupil in his 
participation in group organizations of the school such as 
student council, clubs? Is he tolerant of divergent opinions? 
Does he tend to relegate himself to social groups of his own 
particular class? Does he give minority members of ethnic, 
religious, and class groups equal opportunities for expression? 

9. How extensive is the interest of the student in understanding 
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mtercultural problems? Does he show an appreciation for the 
contributions of other groups? Does the student survey his 
surroundings with the purpose of familiarizing himself with 
existing conditions and promoting a healthier atmosphere? It 
may be noted that lack of interest in certain types of activities 
may be balanced by enthusiasm in others 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


A. General Reading Material on Intercultural Relations 


Arndt, C 0 , Americans All, Washington, D C , National Edu- 
cation Association, Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction, 1942 

Contains a number of realistically selected examples of 
how teachers and students cany on studies of cultures 
of minority peoples 

Benedict, Ruth, Patterns of Culture, Boston, Houghton Mif 
flm Co , 1934 

A valuable background reference for problems of diver- 
gent cultures 

Brown, Esther, Inter American Cooperation in the Schools 
Student Clubs, U S Office of Education Pamphlet No 97, 
Washington, D C Government Printing Office, 1944, pp 
25-32 

Brown, Francis James One America, New York, Prentice 
Hall, Inc , 1952 

A detailed account of minority groups including statistics 
pertaining to percentages of population, etc. A reference 


BrownJSpencer, They See for Themselves, New York, Harper 

& Brothers 1945 , , . 

A discussion of intercultural education, including plays 
on the subject written by students 
Cannon Fanny V, Playing Fair A Book of Tolerance Plays, 
New York, E P Dutton 4 Co , Inc , 1940 
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Chicago Central YMCA College ABC's of Scapegoating 
A pamphlet released by the YMCA for the use of morale 
building 

Cole, Stewart G , and Helen Trager, How Can Majority and 
Minority Groups Contribute to Democracy ? New York, 
New Jersey Education Association, 1943 

Suggestions as to ways the majority and minority racial 
groups can contribute to American democracy 
Edman, Marion, Unity Through Understanding, Washing- 
ton, D C , National Education Association, Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1942 

A practical and down to earth handbook which reflects 
practice m the instructional field, to be used in connec- 
tion with Arndt's Americans AU 
Katsh, A I , “Survey of Racial Prejudice,” Educational Forum, 
(March, 1941), 5 297-305 

An interesting and encouraging report which gives some 
proof that education can mitigate prejudice 
Lmton, Ralph (ed.), Acculturation in Seven American Tribes, 
New York, Appleton Century Crofts, Inc , 1940 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction, Planning and 
Working Together, Lansing, Mich , State Department of 
Education, 1945 

A guide to curriculum development, containing a sample 
source unit on Intercultural Understanding 
National Education Association, Race and Cultural Relations, 
America's Answer to the Myth of a Master Race, Washing- 
ton, D C , NEA, 1942, Problems in American Life Senes, 
Unit —5 

A unit developed to help Amenca solve the problem of 
discrimination against racial and ethnic minority groups 
Powdermaker, Hortense Probtng Our Prejudices, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1944 

An attempt to help high school students become aware 
of their prejudices, to understand the nature, ongin, and 
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effect of prejudices and to suggest activities which can 
help reduce them 

Simon, Emily Fader, Strong as the People, , New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1943 

A Quakers views on racial ethnic groups' part in build 
mg America, conflicting views, prejudices among them, 
and the part played by the church among them 
Smith, E R , and R W Tyler, Appraising and Recording 
Student Progress, New York Harper & Brothers, 1942 
Suggestions on evaluation programs 
Stewart, M A M , We, the American People, The John Day 
Co , Z95X 7 

Accounts of our immigrations— Scandinavian Spanish 
speaking peoples, English, Insh, Negroes, Jews Germans, 
Italians, Chinese, and Indians 
Thouless, R , How to Think Straight, New York, Simon and 
Schuster, Inc, 1939 

U S Office of Education, Our Freedoms Senes Evanston, 111 , 
Row, Peterson & Company, 1940-41 
A most interesting and readable senes of four booklets, 
illustrating sources of mtercultural conflicts by stones 
and pictures in color Especially recommended for stu 
dents of low reading level 

U S Office of Education, Inter American Friendship Through 
the Schools, Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1941, Bulletin #10 

A study of the roles of Pan Amencamsm in the school 
curriculum and suggestions for improved development 
Vickery, William and Stewart Cole, Intercultural Education 
in American Schools, New York Harper & Brothers 1943 
First of a senes developed to aid teachers in a better 
understanding of intergroup prejudice and discnmm a 

YoungToonald R , American Minority Peoples, New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1943 
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This reference deals with the national as well as the 
racial minority peoples 

B. Readmg Material on Racial Problems 

Adamic, Louis, From Many Lands ; New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1940 

Tells the life story of a dozen Americans of various stocks, 
who have contributed to the building of America 
Baruch, Dorothy (Walter), Glass House of Prejudice, New 
York, W illiam Morrow & Co , Inc , 1946 
The author discusses problems, causes, and results of our 
minority groups 

Benedict, Ruth, and Gene Weltfish, The Races of Mankind, 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc , 1943 

Presents an anthropological discussion of the history of 
the seven races, showing their close relationships, and 
emphasizing the important role of environment in rela- 
tion to racial problems 

Brown, Francis J , and Joseph S Roucek, Our Racial and Na- 
tional Minorities, New York, Prentice Hall, Inc , 1937 
Contains good factual matenal on each group in the U S 
and emphasizes the contribution made by each to our 
culture 

Brown, Ira, The Story of the American Negro, New York, 
Friendship Press, 1936 

An attempt to improve, through deeper understanding, 
the relations between the white and the black race 
Enbree, John F, The Japanese, Washington, Smithsonian 
Institution, War Background Studies, No 7, 1943 

An account of the origins and present social structure of 
the Japanese nation Emphasis is laid on the social and 
historical aspects of Japanese culture which are at once 
unfamiliar to Occidentals and of special importance in 
determining Japanese attitudes and behavior 
Click, Carl, Three Times I Bow, New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co , 1943 
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LocXe, Alain, and Bernard Stem (eds ), When Peoples Meet 
A Study m Race Culture Contacts, New York, Committee 
on Workshops, Progressive Education Association, 1941 
An invaluable anthology of source material on racial con- 
tacts and conflicts giving information on different racial 
situations and the attitudes of both dominant and minor- 
ity groups 

Mair, A , "Quelling a Class of Babel by a Unit m Foreign 
Cultures” Clearing House (January, 1939), 13 265-66 
Simple suggestions for handling a race unit, many of 
which are adaptable to the junior high school grades 
Reuter, E B , The American Race Problem, New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co , 1938 
A clear outline of the major points in our American situ- 
ation 

Smith, William C , Americans in Progress A Study of Our 
Citizens of Oriental Ancestry, Ann Arbor, Mich, J W 
Edwards, Publisher, Inc, 1937 

One of the relatively few books dealing with our people 
of Oriental background 

Stegner, Wallace Earle, One Nation, Boston, Houghton-Mif- 
flin Co , 1945 

A good pictorial account of minority groups m the United 
States including Pacific races, Mexicans, oldest Ameri- 
cans, Negroes, culture and creed 
Strong, E K , Japanese m California, Stanford, Calif , Stan- 
ford University Press, 1933 

Wissler, Clark, Indians of the United States, New York, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc, 1940 
A helpful and thought provoking book on the history of 
the Dative Indian 


Reading Material on Religious Problems 
Alofsin, Dorothy, The Stream of Jewish Life Cmowwb, 
Union of American Hebrew Congregation, 1944 
The story of Jewish activities, personalities, and institu- 
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turns Helps in understanding the continuity of Jewish 
customs 

Bower, William Clayton (ed ), The Church at Work in the 
Modern World , Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1935 
A symposium by eight authors attempting to study the 
social problems involved m the redefinition of the func- 
tion and methods of work m the church in the modem 
world 

Fitch, Florence M One God, The Ways We Worship Him, 
New York, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co , Inc , 1944 
An excellent presentation of the story of the three great 
religions of America, designed to help children under- 
stand and respect religions different from their own 

Gould, Kenneth, They Got the Blame, New York, Associated 
Press, 1942, Pamphlet 

A particularly good reference on persecution of the Jews 

Graeber, Isacque, and S H Britt, Jews tn a Gentile World, 
New York, The Macmillan Co , 1942 

Silcox C E , and G M Fisher, Catholics Jews, and Prot 
estants. New York, Harper & Brothers 1934 

A companson of the three great religious groups in the 
United States 

D. Reading Material on Ethnic Problems 

Adamic, Louis, Nation of Nations, New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1945 

Contribution of immigrants to America written in an 
interesting story form 

Babcock, Kendrick C , The Scandinavian Element tn the 
United States, Urbana, III, University of Illinois Press, 
1941 

Bogardus, E S , The Mexicans in the United States, Los 
Angeles, University of Southern California Press, 1934 
Reading on a specific nationality group within the United 
States 
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MeWdlams, Carey, Brothers Under the S km, Boston, Little 
Brown & Co , 1943 

A good reference on Mexicans in the United States 
Morgan, Madeline R , and Bessie King, Units on the Contribu- 
tions to American Life Made by Negroes (3 Pamphlets), 
Chicago, Board of Education, Bureau of Curriculum, 1944 
Designed to teach the white youth to appreciate Negro 
achievements and to teach the Negro youth to respect 
himself and to be proud of his people 
Orlansky, Harold, The Harlem Riot, A Study in Mass Frustra 
tion. New York, Social Analysis, GPO Box 399, 1944 
A pamphlet with a careful analysis of the factors under 
lying the not 

Saxon, Lyle, Children of Strangers, Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin Co , 1937 

Taylor, P S , An American Mexican Frontier, Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1934 
U S Office of Education, The Good Neighbor Series, Dr John 
W Studebaker, (ed ), Evanston, III , Row, Peterson & Com- 
pany, 1943 

A senes of books especially recommended for low read- 
ing levels dealing with our Latin American neighbors 
The titles of the separate issues are listed below 
Three Island Nations (Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Re pub- 
lic) 

Next Door Neighbors (Mexico) 

The Central Five (Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua Costa Rica) 

By Caribbean Shores (Panama, Colombia, Venezuela) 

Children of the Sun (Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia) 

The Fertile Land (Brazil) 

Between Mountains and Sea (Chile) 

Republics of the Pampas (Argentina, Paraguay, Uru- 

Washington, Booker T, Up from Slavery, New York, Double- 
day & Company, Inc , 1928 
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The life of one of the outstanding members of the Negro 
race 

Wood, Ralph, The Pennsylvania Germans , Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1942 

Reading on a specific nationality group m the United 
States 

E. Reading Material on Social Economic Problems 

Bell, Howard M , Youth Tell Their Stones, Washington, D C , 
American Council on Education, 1938 

A social economic survey of the problems and opinions 
of the youth of Maryland, which state was considered a 
typical one because of the variety of its social and eco- 
nomic communities 

Dollard, John, Caste and Class in a Southern Town, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1937 

An excellent discussion of the socioeconomic problem 

McWilliams, Carey, IU Fares the Land Migrant and Migra- 
tory Labor tn the United States, Boston, Little, Brown, 
& Co , 1942 

Odum, Howard W , Southern Regions of the Untied States, 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carohna Press, 1936 
A reading on socioeconomic stratification 

Roper, Arthur F , Sharecroppers All, Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carohna Press, 1941 

An interesting discussion of the social and economic 
problems of the sharecropper 

Shepard, Ward, “The Tolls for Ethnic Democracy,” Common 
Ground (Spring, 1944) 

A discussion of problems of social and economic conflicts 
and suggestions for improving the good will of the an- 
tagonist 

Thomas, Julius A “War Time Changes m the Occupational 
Status of Negro Workers,” Occupations, XXIII, April, 1945 
Shows concentration of Negro worker in three major 
occupational groups 
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F. Fiction and Biography Eclated to Minority Groups 

Bontemps, Ama Wendell, Story of the Negro, illustrated by 
Raymond Lufkin, Alfred A Knopf, Inc, 1948 
A biography of prominent Negroes 
Burgwyn, Mebane, Lucky Mischief, pictures by Gertrude 
Have, New York, Oxford University Press, 1946 
The story of a Negro boy and problems m raising a calf 
to show in the prize nng 

Emblen, Donald Lewis, The Palomino Boy, decorations by 
Lynd Ward, The Vilang Press, Inc , 194S 
The story of Juan, a young orphan of Mexican parents, 
who lives with three warm hearted understanding sisters 
in the Palomino Valley m back of San Diego, California 
Juan faces the problem of being a member of a minority 
group and eventually comes to understand himself 
Emeiy, Anne, Tradition, drawings by Ruth King, Vanguard 
Press, 1946 

A Japanese-Amencan family, Olamoto, and their strug- 
gle to be accepted by the new “old stock" neighbors 
Lampman, Evelyn (Sibley), Elder Brother, illustrated by 
Richard Bennett, New York, Doubleday & Company, Inc, 
1951 

Chinese-Amencan life in Portland, Oregon 
Lang, Don, Strawberry Roan, illustrated by Gertrude Have, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1946 
The story of a Mexican boy and a horse 
McKean, Else, Up Hill, Shady Hill Press, 1947 

A group of biographies of famous American Negroes 
Means, Florence, Great Day m the Morning, illustrated by 
Helen Bhur, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co 1946 
A Negro girl postpones music lessons to go South, where 
she decides to remain to live and work among her people 
Means, Florence, The Mooed Outers, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co , 1945 

The stoiy of a Japanese-Amencan family and their evacu- 
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ation to Santa Anita assembly center and finally to a re- 
location center m Colorado following Pearl Harbor 
Swift, Hildegarde (Hoyt), North Star Shining, illustrated by 
Lynd Ward, William Morrow & Co , Inc , 1947. 

A pictorial history of the American Negroes written in 
poetic form and including famous Negro personalities 

G. Supplementary Readings, Including Stories and Poems, 
Found in Anthologies in Our Junior High Schools 
Adamic, Louis, “The Native's Return,” Beyond the Seas, 
Boston, Ginn & Company, 1946 
An account of the author's return to Camiola, a tiny 
province of Austria that had m his absence become a 
part of Yugoslavia A heart-warming incident of the 
“hero” American's return visit to his people 
Curtis, Natalie, ‘Song of the Ram Chant,” Expanding Liter- 
ary Interests, River Forest, 111 , Laidlaw Brothers, 1950 
A translation of a Navajo Indian poem 
Hunt, Leigh, “Abou Ben Adhem,” Worlds to Explore, New 
York, American Book Company, 1951 
Joy, Charles Rhind and Melvin Arnold, “From the Rising of 
the Sun,” Expanding Literary Interests, River Forest, 111 , 
Laidlaw Brothers, 1950 

A true story of Dr Albert Schweitzer and his work in 
Africa 

Lieberman, Elias, “To My Brothers Everywhere,” Beyond 
the Seas, Boston, Ginn & Co , 1946 
A poem directly pertinent to the purposes of this unit 
Markham, Edwin, “Brotherhood,” Expanding Literary Inter- 
ests, River Forest, 111 , Laidlaw Brothers, 1950 
Muller, Edwin, “Peasant’s Progress” Beyond the Seas, Boston, 
Ginn & Company, 1946 

A true account of one of Muller's neighbors and his diffi- 
culties as an immigrant in gaming his rights 
Surmehan, Leon Z “America in My Blood,” Prose and Poetry 
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tnc'im*' Syracuse ’ N y . The L W Singer Company, 

An account of the author's coming to America and his 
apprenticeship on a Kansas farm 
* , Je if myn> “ The PaCjn S Goose,” Reading Literature, 
1950 T ireC ' Evanston ’ 111 ' Row ’ Peterson & Company, 

The story of a Quaker family holding divided opinions 
concerning geese, particularly Samantha, “a born pacer ” 
White, Clarence Cameron, “Traditional Negro Spirituals,” 
Crpnncfing Literary Interests, River Forest, III , Laidlaw 
Brothers, 1950 

Two Negro spirituals, ‘Goin’ to Shout All Over God’s 
Heaven" and “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot ” 

H. Films 

Americans AH, produced by March of Time, New York, 
University Film Library 

Shows cultural habits, occupations, living conditions, 
plays, and the study of the youth of the South American 
countnes 

America’s Disinherited, Gamson Film Distribution, Inc , New 
York 

Records the efforts being made to aid sharecroppers 
Black Legion, Commission on Human Relations, Progressive 
Education Association, 221 W 57th St New York 
A film depicting the effects of intolerance among workers 
The Flag Speaks, YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madi- 
son Ave , New York 17, New York 
A short color film depicting the struggle to establish the 
Bill of Rights, dramatically presented as a biography of 
the Bag 

The House I Live In, featured Frank Sinatra Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc , IS E 41st St , New York 

Designed to promote religious tolerance among children 
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If a Boy Heeds a Fnend, Harmon Foundation, Inc , Division 
of Visual Experiment, 140 Nassau St , New York 
Pictures the friendship that may develop between boys 
of different races 

Life of Emile Zola, Boston University Film Service, School of 
Education, 29 Exeter St , Boston 
A clear picture of prejudice from the Dreyfus case 
Navajo Highlights, Boston University Film Service, School of 
Education, 29 Exeter St , Boston 
A color film on the work of the Ganado Mission among 
Indians 

The Negro Soldier, University of Michigan Extension Divi- 
sion, Cooperative Film Service, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
A film showing the place of the Negro in the war 
One Tenth of Our Nation, Hannon Foundation, Inc , Division 
of Visual Experiment, 140 Nassau St , New York 16 
Races of Mankind, Harmon Foundation, Inc, Division of 
Visual Experiment, 140 Nassau St , New York 16 
Representative Films on Latin America , Research Division, 
National Education Association, Washington, D C 
Rise of a Race, Board of Missions, Presbyterian Church, 156 
Fifth Ave , New York 

The story of Presbyterian missions m the South, showing 
how the Negro is developing leadership 
Sons of Liberty, Boston University Film Service, 29 Exeter 
St, Boston 

An excellent picture of the contributions of a Jewish im- 
porter to the American Revolution 
Story of Dr Carver, University of Michigan Extension Divi- 
sion, Cooperative Film Service, Ann Arbor, Mich 
The World We Want to Live In, University of Michigan Ex- 
tension Division, Cooperative Film Service, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

A film depicting some of the needs for developing inter- 
cultural understanding that goes beyond the limits of 
mere tolerance 
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I. Film Catalogue Service 

Bell & Howell Company, 1331 G St , N W , Washington 5, D C 
Catalogue of Educational Motion Pictures-Sound and 
Silent, 25(5. 

The Educational Screen, 64 E Lake St , Chicago 1, 111 

1000 and One-The blue book of nontheatneal films, 

$ 100 . 

General Electric, Mobon Pictures-wnte to Visual Instruc 
bon Section, Publicity Department, General Electric Co , 

Kirnz Motiou^Pictures Serv.ce, 432 N Calvert St, Baltimore 

Educational Film Catalogue, YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 
N Y. 

The Co-ordinator of In^er-Amencan Affairs, 444 Madison Ave , 

Au“Sranes, 061 Bloomfield Ave, Bloomfield, N J 
Educational talking pictures Yor k 

YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison A 

17 ' , t H W Wilson Co, 950-972 Dm- 

Educational Film Index, 

versity Ave , New York - _j |Icat ionaI films, mdexed by 
A cumulative catalogue of educaUonal 
the Dewey decimal system 

J. Magazines mara zines which contain material 

We have listed below a few g thls um t, which we 

rt^at.C b o ftI .e teacher., not men- 

TZl Ebony Publishing Company, 5619 S State Sheet, 
pubhcaUon closely following the style of Ufe 

magazine 
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Survey Graphic Survey Associations, Inc, 112 E 19th St, 
New York 

A monthly magazine of direct interest to social workers, 
with extensive material on social, economic, and inter- 
racial problems 

The Inter-American 201 E 57th St , New York 22 

A monthly magazine dealing with Pan American prob 
lems 

Womans Day Box J-44, 19 W 44th St , New York 18 

Senes of colored plates and accompanying editorial on 
Amencan immigrant types 

K Recordings 

Ballad for Americans, Harmon Foundation, Inc , Division of 
Experiment, 140 Nassau St , New York 16 

Poem sung by Paul Robeson, accompamed by the Vic- 
tor Symphony Orchestra 
Dome Got a Medal, Corwin, Norman, YMCA 
Story of a Negro sailor who became a hero 
Freedom’s People, U S Office of Education, Transcription 
Exchange, Washington, D C 

Negro contributions to music, science, discovery, sports, 
military service, industry, art, theater 
I’m an American, Harmon Foundation, Inc , Division of 
Visual Expenment, 140 Nassau St , New York 16 
Negro Contributions to American Life, “New World A’ Corn- 
in'” National Broadcasting Company, University of the 
Air 

These are only a few special recordings which we felt worth 
mentioning here The scope of recordings is almost unlimited 
in presenting the musical and literary contributions of cul- 
tures other than our own 
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